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THE SIGNIFICANCES OF THE CAPTIVITY 
NARRATIVE 


ROY HARVEY PEARCE 
University of California 

HE NARRATIVE of Indian captivity has long been recog- 

nized for its usefulness in the study of our history and, more- 
over, has even achieved a kind of literary status. Generally it has 
been taken as a sort of “saga,” something which somehow is to be 
understood as expressive of the Frontier Mind—whatever that may 
be.t But this is to make of the captivity narrative a kind of com- 
posite, abstracted thing; this is to make a single genre’ out of the 
sort of popular form which shapes and reshapes itself according to 
varying immediate cultural “needs.” Certainly there is a natural 
basic unity of content in the many narratives which we have; but 
variation in treatment of content, in specific form, and in point of 
view is so great as to make for several genres, for several signif- 
icances, Here matters of pure historical fact (a purity which is often 
suspect, as we shall see) and ethnological data—that is, of content 
abstracted from treatment—are beside the point; what is important 
is what the narrative was for the readers for whom it was written. 
The significances of the captivity narrative vary from that of the 
religious confessional to that of the noisomely visceral thriller. The 
distance between the two sorts of narratives is great; over that dis- 
tance can be traced the history of the captivity narrative taken as a 
popular genre—or, more properly, genres. As popular genre, or 
genres, it comes to have a kind of incidental literary value, enters 
literary history proper in Edgar Huntly, and functions as a popular 
vehicle for various historically and culturally individuated purposes. 
And it is as such that I propose to consider it here.’ 


1 This thesis has most recently and most fully been worked out by Phillips D. Carleton, 
“The Indian Captivity,” American Literature, XV, 169-180 (May, 1943). 

aI base this study on an examination of the great collection of captivity narratives in 
the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library and of various narratives, not in the Ayer 
Collection, which I have seen at the Library of Congress and the Huntington Library. 
Generally I have cited the narratives by short titles, quoting, when possible, from modern 
reprints which are relatively easy of access. I have not been concerned with problems of 
small-scale textual variants in those narratives which were widely reprinted; nor have I 
attempted, except incidentally, to make this a bibliographical study. This last is the enor- 
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I 

The first, and greatest, of the captivity narratives are simple, 
direct religious documents. They are for the greater part Puritan; 
and their writers find in the experience of captivity, “removal,” 
hardships on the march to Canada, adoption or torture or both, the 
life in Canada which so often seemed to consist in nothing but re- 
sisting the temptations set forth by Romish priests, and eventual 
return (this is the classic pattern of the captivity), evidences of 
God’s inscrutable wisdom. Thus Increase Mather in the Essay for 
the Recording of Illustrious Providences (1684) prefaces Quintin 
Stockwell’s story of his captivity with these words: 


Likewise several of those that were taken Captive by the Indians are 
able to relate affecting Stories concerning the-gracious Providence of God, 
in carrying them through many Dangers and Deaths, and at last setting 
their feet in a large place again. A Worthy Person hath sent me the 
Account which one lately belonging to Deerfield (his name is Quintin 
Stockwell,) hath drawn up respecting his own Captivity and Redemption, 
with the Providence attending him in his distress, which I shall here 
insert in the Words he himself expresseth. .. 3 


Thus too, John Williams, in dedicating his Redeemed Captive Re- 
turning to Zion (1707) to Joseph Dudley, indicates that he tells his 
story because “The wonders of divine mercy, which we have seen 
in the land of our captivity, and been delivered therefrom, cannot 
be forgotten without incurring the guilt of blackest ingratitude.” 
The Puritan narrative is one in which the details of the captivity 
itself are found to figure forth a larger, essentially religious experi- 
ence; the captivity has symbolic value; and the record is made 
minute, direct, and concrete in order to squeeze the last bit of mean- 
ing out of the experience. 

The Stockwell and the Williams narratives, along with Jonathan 
mous task on which Mr. R. G. W. Vail has been engaged for some years; completion of 
` it will mean that it will be possible to write a satisfactorily detailed history of the nar- 
tative. Meantime, I have been able to see at least one exemplar of each of the great bulk 
of the known narratives; and I have attempted to consider each for its significance at the 
point of its publication. Finally, I should note that this essay is at once tangential and 
supporting to a much larger (and, I hope, comprehensive) study on which I am now 
engaged, a study of the impact of the Indian on the American mind and creative imagina- 
tion from 1607 to ca. 1850. 

P, 39. 

*I cite the edition of Springfield, Mass., 1908 (which reprints the text of the sixth 
edition, 1795), p. 2. 
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Dickenson’s Quaker God’s Protecting Providence Man's Surest Help 
and Defense (1699), are in the pattern of the best known (and de- 
servedly so) of the narratives, Mrs. Rowlandson’s Soveraignty and 
Goodness of God (1682). Here, it will be recalled, there is the 
fusion of vivid immediacy and religious intensity. At the very be- 
ginning Mrs. Rowlandson writes: “Now away we must go with 
those barbarous creatures, with our bodies wounded and bleeding, 
and our hearts no less than our bodies.” And later she pictures 
the Indians’ triumphant celebrations: “This was the dolefullest night 
that ever my eyes saw. Oh the roaring and singing and dancing 
and yelling of those black creatures in the night, which made the 
place a lively resemblance of hell... .” Constantly she prays and 
considers her life one long terrifying religious adventure.” There 
is even in the Rowlandson narrative, as in the others which I have 
instanced, a certain aesthetic quality which derives from the fresh- 
ness and concreteness of detail with which the narrator explores her 
experience. Here we have the quality of the diary and that of, say, 
Edwards’s Personal Narrative at their best. Here we have the cap- 
tivity as a direct statement of a frontier experience, an experience 
which is taken as part of the divine scheme. 

Such narratives were popular in their appeal when they first 
appeared and so continued.’ But gradually the quality of direct- 
ness, of concern with describing an experience precisely as it had 
affected the individual who underwent it, of trying somehow to 
recapture and put down what were taken as symbolic psychic 
minutiae, began to disappear. Other interests predominated. The 
propagandist value of the captivity narrative became more and more 
apparent; and what might be termed stylization, the writing up of 
the narrative by one who was not directly involved, came to have a 
kind of journalistic premium. 

Cotton Mather propagandizes. He presents in the Magualia 
(1702) the direct, religiously intense narratives of Hannah Swarton 
and Mrs. Duston (Book VI, Chapter II, and Book VII, Appendix, 
Article XXV) and four “Relations” of “The Condition of the 
Captives that from time to time fell into the Hands of the In- 


The Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson (Boston, 
1930), Pp. 9-10. 
° The Rowlandson narrative, for example, had gone through fifteen editions by 1800. 
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dians; with some very Remarkable Accidents” (Book VII, Appen- 
dix, Article VII). He concludes the “Relations” thus: 


In fine, when the Children of the English Captives cried at any time, 
so that they were not presently quieted, the manner of the Indians was 
to dash out their Brains against a Tree. 

And very often, when the Indians were on or near the Water, they 
took the small Children, and held ‘em under Water till they had near 
Drowned them, and then gave ’em unto their Distressed Mothers to 
quiet ’em. 

And the Indians in their Frolicks would Whip and Beat the small 
Children, until they set em into grievous Outcries, and then throw ’em 
to their amazed Mothers for them to quiet ’em again as well as they 
could. 

This was Indian Captivity! 


If the Magnalta is the record of godly New England’s triumph over 
the wilderness, part of that record is of a triumph over the evil 
dwellers in the wilderness. Even as Mather rejoices over Christian- 
izing the Indian (Book VI, Chapter VI), so he promotes hatred of 
the Indian. And in the Magnalia the captivity begins to become 
explicitly a vehicle of Indian-hatred. 

The development of variant texts of God’s Mercy surmounting 
Man’s Cruelty, Exemplified in the Captivity and Redemption of 
Elizabeth Hanson (1728) indicates clearly the pattern of what I 
have termed stylization of the captivity narrative. The edition of 
1728 is direct and colloquial, in the pattern of Mrs. Rowlandson’s 
narrative. The nominal reprint of this (1754) is somewhat more 
“correct.” And the Account of the Captivity of Elizabeth Hanson 
which first appeared (so far as I have been able to discover) in 1760 
as “Taken in Substance from her own Mouth, by Samuel Bownas,” 
although it still is in the first person, is made into something even 
more acceptably “literary”; freshness and direct emotional value 
have all but disappeared. The beginnings of the three versions will 
illustrate satisfactorily this matter of stylization: 


1728: 

As soon as they discovered themselves (having as we understood by 
their Discourse, been sculking in the Fields some Days watching their 
Opportunity when my dear Husband, with the rest of our Men, were 
gone out of the way) two of the barbarous Salvages came in upon us, 
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next Eleven more, all naked, with their Guns and Tomahawks came into 
the House in a great Fury upon us, and killed one Child immediately, 
as soon as they entered the Door, thinking thereby to strike in us the 
greater Terror, and to make us more fearful of them. 

Then in as great Fury the Captain came up to me; but at my Request, 
he gave me Quarter; there being with me our Servant, and Six of our 
Children, two of the little Ones being at Play about the Orchard, and 
my youngest Child but Fourteen Days old, whether in Cradle or Arms, 
I now mind not: Being in that Condition, I was very unfit for the Hard- 
ships I after met with, which are briefly contained in the following Pages. 


1754: 

As soon as the Indians discovered ’emselves (having as we afterwards 
understood, been sculking in the fields some days watching their oppor- 
tunity when my dear husband, with the rest of our men, were gone out ` 
of the way) two of them came in upon us, and then eleven more, all 
naked, with their guns and tomahawks, and in a great fury killed one 
child immediately as soon as they entered the door, thinking thereby to 
strike in us the greater terror, and to make us more fearful of them. 

After which, in like fury the captain came up to me; but at my re- 
quest, he gave me quarter. _There was with me our servant, and six of 
our children; two of the little ones being at play about the orchard, and 
my youngest child but fourteen days old, whether in cradle or arms, I 
now remember not; being in this condition, I was very unfit for the 
hardships I after met with, which I shall endeavor briefly to relate. 


1760: 

On the 27th of the Sixth Month, called August, 1725, my husband 
and all our men-servants being abroad, eleven Indians, armed with toma- 
hawks and guns, who had some time been skulking about the fields, and 
watching an opportunity of our mens absence, came furiously into the 
house. No sooner had they entered, than they murdered one of my 
children on the spot; intending no doubt, by this act of cruelty, to strike 
the greater degree of terror into the minds of us who survived. After they 
had thus done, their captain came towards me, with all the appearance 
of rage and fury it is possible to imagine; nevertheless, upon my earnest 
request for quarter, I prevailed with him to grant it. 

I had with me a servant-maid and six children; but two of my little 
ones were at that time playing in the orchard. My youngest child was 
but fourteen days old; and myself, of consequence, in a poor weak con- 
dition, and very unfit to endure the hardships I afterwards met with, as 
by sequel will appear. 
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And so it goes throughout the entire narrative. Bownas, as a 
traveling, ministering Quaker, has reworked the Hanson narrative 
into something which, although its main intent is still to illustrate 
“the many deliverances and wonderful providences of GOD unto us, 
and over us,” is essentially a journalistic piece, and as such prefigures 
the stylistic form of the later captivity narrative.” 


I 


What one sees developing in Cotton Mather’s use of the cap- 
tivity narrative and in Bownas’s version of the Hanson narrative 
became formally characteristic of the genre by the mid-eighteenth 
century. Religious concerns came to be incidental at most; the in- 
tent of the typical writer of the narrative was to register as much 
hatred of the French and Indians as possible. In order to accom- 
plish this, he produced a blood-and-thunder shocker. Hence the 
captivity narrative was shaped by the interests of the popular audi- 
ence towards which it was directed; French and Indian cruelty, not 
God’s Providences, was the issue. The writing of the hack and the 
journalist, not the direct outpourings of the pious individual, became 
the standard of, and the means to, this new end. By 1750 the cap- 


"Yt is worth noting here that all versions of the Hanson narrative seem heretofore to 
have been attributed to Samuel Bownas. Actually there appear to be two basic versions of 
the narrative, those stemming from the 1728 text (God’s Mercy) and those stemming from 
the 1760 text (Account of the Captivity). Although Sabin (30264) adds Bownas’s name 
to the 1754 edition of God’s Mercy, the name does not appear on the title-page, as it does 
in editions deriving from the 1760 Account. Bownas himself, in his posthumously pub- 
lished journal (An Account of the Life, Travels, and Christian Experiences in the Work of 
the Ministry of Samuel Bownas [London,, 1756]), notes that he visited Mrs. Hanson in 
1726 and took down an account of her captivity “from her own Mouth.” ‘Then he pre- 
sents a summary, of about 250 words, of her narrative and follows it with this postscript: 
“The incredible and severe Trials the poor Woman and her Children went through during 
their Captivity, I cannot here describe to the full. ... After my return to Europe, I saw 
at Dublin a Relation of this extraordinary Affair in a printed Narrative, which was brought 
over by a Friend from America” (Account of the Life [Philadelphia, 1759], pp. 179-180). 
Since Bownas was in Dublin in 1740 (Account of the Life, p. 215) and since he died in 
1753, it would seem that he saw the 1728 edition of God’s Mercy (which was printed at 
New York and Philadelphia) and later polished it up for the reading public and retitled 
it An Account of the Captivity of Elizabeth Hanson. One bibliographical problem re- 
mains: How can one account for the fact that the first known version of An Account was 
published in London in 1760, after Bownas’s death? For this problem I can offer no 
solution except to point out that Bownas’s journal was published (in a polished-up version 
too?) three years after his death; perhaps he left other religiously useful papers. Finally, 
I should note that-I have seen editions of God’s Mercy dated 1728, 1754, 1803, and 1824 
(this last called The Remarkable Captivity and Surprising Deliverance of Elizabeth Han- 
son) and editions of An Account dated 1760, 1782, 1787, and 1815. The editions of God’s 
Mercy are all American; those of An Account all English. Such, I might piously add, is 
the sort of problem which one prays that Mr. Vail can solvel 
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tivity narrative had become the American equivalent of the Grub 
Street criminal biography. To say all this is not to deny the fact 
of suffering and hardship and tremendous courage on the part of 
captives. It is only to record the cultural significance of what the 
captives had to say about their experiences and of the way in which 
they said it. 

So William Fleming in his Narrative of the Sufferings and Sur- 
prizing Deliverances of William and Elizabeth Fleming (1750) 
records in adventurous detail how he was taken captive on his Penn- 
sylvania farm and was forced by the Indians to guide them to his 
wife, how she was taken captive, and how after seeing others tor- 
tured and killed, the two of them managed to escape. For all of 
this, he is willing to exculpate the Indians; hence the subtitle of the 
Narrative reads: “A NARRATIVE necessary to be read by all who 
are going in the Expedition | against the French], as well as by every 
BRITISH subject. Wherein it fully appears, that the Barbarities of 
the Indians is owing to the French, and chiefly their Priests.” The 
French, their priests, and the French-inspired Indians are the ob- 
jects of the hatred of many others, among them Nehemiah How 
(A Narrative of the Captivity of Nehemiah How [1748]), John 
Gyles (Memoirs of the Odd Adventures, Strange Deliverances, &c. 
in the Captivity of John Gyles, Esq. [1736]), Joseph Bartlett (A 
Narrative of the Captivity of Joseph Bartlett among the French and 
Indians [ 1807, written ca. 1754]), Robert Eastburn (The Dangers and 
Sufferings of Robert Eastburn [1758]), and Thomas Brown (A 
plain Narrative of the Uncommon Sufferings, and Remarkable De- 
liverance of Thomas Brown [1760]). 

The natural shift from this sort of narrative is to the out-and-out 
sensational piece. Here the problem for the historian who would 
wish to make use of such information as the narratives contain 
would be one of verification. For these stories are truly wild and 
woolly. One of the best is the immensely popular French and In- 
dian Cruelty Exemplified, in the Life and Various Vicissitudes of 
Fortune, of Peter Williamson (1757). According to his narrative, 
Williamson was kidnaped “when, under the years of pupillarity” 
and taken from his native Scotland to America. There he was sold 
as a bond servant and eventually, falling into all sorts of good for- 
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tune, acquired a wife, a wealthy father-in-law, and a fine frontier 
Pennsylvania farm. But then came captivity. 

He recounts in great and gory detail his struggles, his marches 
with his captors, and his being tortured. But he adds: “. . . yet 
what I underwent was but trifling, in comparison to the torments 
and miseries which I was afterwards an eye-witness of being inflicted 
on others of my unhappy fellow creatures.” As the Indians proceed, 
they murder and pillage and scalp; such prisoners as they take they 
torture mercilessly. Then Williamson makes his point: 


From these few instances of savage cruelty, the deplorable situation 
of these defenceless inhabitants, and what they hourly suffered in that 
part of the globe, must strike the utmost horror to a human soul, and 
cause in every breast the utmost detestation, not only against the authors 
of such tragic scenes, but against those who through perfidy, inattention, 
or pusillanimous and erroneous principles, suffered these savages at first, 
unrepelled, or even unmolested, to commit such outrages and incredible 
depradations and murders: For no torments, no barbarities that can be 
exercised on the human sacrifices they get into their power, are left 
untried or omitted. 


He continues, giving a simple illustration of what he means. He 
describes three persons whom the Indians decided to torture. They 
were tied to a tree “where one of the villains, with his scalping 
knife, ript open their bellies, took out their entrails, and burnt them 
before their eyes, whilst others were cutting, piercing, and tearing 
the flesh from their breasts, hands, arms, and legs with red hot irons, 
till they were dead.” Since one was still alive, however, he was 
buried so that only his head remained above ground; then he was 
scalped, still alive, and fire put to his head so that “his brains were 
boiling.” Then, “inexorable to all his plaints, they continued the 
fire, whilst, shocking to behold! his eyes gushed out of their sockets; 
and such agonizing torments did the unhappy creature suffer for 
near two hours, till he was quite dead.” On such details William- 
son lovingly dwells. Later he even points out that it is an Indian 
custom to let children train themselves for warfare by beating out 
the brains of the useless old people of the tribe! 

Williamson continues his own story in this vein. Eventually he 
escapes, enlists to fight the French and the Indians, records his re- 
joicing when the soldiers were “cutting, hacking, and scalping the 
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dead Indians” and when they quarreled over possession of Indian 
scalps. Williamson says that he fought all over the colonies in the 
middle fifties; he seems to have been in on every major campaign; 
one wonders how he got around so handily. At any rate, the bulk 
of his story exists only to exemplify French and Indian cruelties. 
And its significance here is mainly vulgar, fictional, and pathological.® 

Other narratives of the type of Williamson’s seem also to be 
mélanges of fact and fiction. To point this out is not to indulge‘in a 
kind of historical sophistication, not to forget that captivity and 
torture and death were hard facts of frontier life. Rather it is to 
suggest that the writers of these later narratives are not concerned 
with working up accurate records of their (or others’) captivities, 
but with the salability of penny dreadfuls. Thus the blood-and- 
thunder History of the Life and Sufferings of Henry Grace (1764) 
records a ten-year captivity in which Grace was carried back and 
forth from Canada to the Mississippi country and saw all tribes 
from the St. John’s Indians to the Cherokees. 4 Brief Narration of 
the Captivity of Isaac Hollister (1767) has as its high point Hol- 
lister’s detailing how he cut off five or six pounds of a recently dead 
fellow-prisoner; one is left to assume that Hollister was thus kept 
from starving. The Narrative of Mr. John Dodge (1779), in which 
hatred is shifted from the French- to the British-inspired Indian, is 
marked by a minute description of the “thoughts that must have 
agitated the breast of a man, who but a few minutes before saw 
himself surrounded by Savages,” and who now was being. saved in 
proper melodramatic style. Thus, too, finally, it is with 4 Narra- 
tive of the Capture of certain Americans (1780?), with William 
Walton’s Captivity and Sufferings of Benjamin Gilbert and His 
Family (1793), and with The Remarkable Adventures of Jackson 
Johonnot (1793); all are most likely at bottom true, but are built 
up out of a mass of crude, sensationally presented details. 

The journalistic extremity of language and style of these later 
narratives is typified by that of A True Narrative of the Sufferings 
of Mary Kinnan (1795). Here, however, it is sensibility which takes 
over. She begins thus: 


Whilst the tear of sensibility so often flows at the unreal tale of woe, 


“1 have quoted here from the edition of Edinburgh, 1792, pp. 19, 24, 25. Incidentally, 
the Williamson narrative offers another very troublesome bibliographical problem. In such 
late editions as I have seen there are various complex appendices and many textual variants. 
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which glows under the pen of the poet and the novelist, shall our hearts 
refuse to be melted with sorrow at the unaffected and unvarnished tale 
of a female, who has surmounted difficulties and dangers, which on a 
review appear to be romantic, even to herself? 


In this vein she goes on, relating how her captivity broke the pat- 
tern of her happy, pastoral life in Virginia: “Here I would mark 
nature progressing, and the revolutions of the season; and from 
these would turn to contemplate the buds of virtue and of genius, 
sprouting in the bosoms of my children.” In the Indian attack her 
children and her husband were killed: 


Gracious God! What a scene presented itself to me! My child, 
scalped and slaughtered, smiled even then; my husband, scalped and 
weltering in his blood, fixed on me his dying eye, which, though languid, 
still expressed an apprehension for my safety, and sorrow at his inability 
to assist me; and accompanied the look with a groan that went through 
my heart. Spare me the pain of describing my feelings at this scene, 
this mournful scene, which racked my agonizing heart, and precipitated 
me on the verge of madness.° 


Nevertheless, throughout the narrative she continues to dwell on 
Indian horror and cruelty and on her own torn sensibilities. 

Tales of barbarity and bloodshed, however true at base and how- 
ever “serious” in intent, were everywhere the thing. Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, one of our great Indian haters, edited and caused to 
be published in the 1780’s the garish narratives of Knight and Slover 
(Narrative of a Late Expedition, 1783). These are particularly in- 
teresting because of their verifiable authenticity. Knight and Slover 
describe their adventures as members of Crawford’s expedition into 
the Ohio country in 1782. The story of their capture and of Craw- 
ford’s being horribly tortured while Simon Girty looked on is too 
well known to require retelling here. It is sufficient to note that 
the narratives are printed mainly to point up Brackenridge’s firm 
belief in the necessity of eliminating entirely those “animals, vul- 
garly called Indians.” The purpose of the publication of the nar- 
ratives is put straightforwardly in the prefatory note “To the 
Public”: 


. . . these Narratives may be serviceable to induce our government to 
take some effectual steps to chastise and suppress them; as from hence 
° A True Narrative (Elizabethtown, 1795), PP. 3, 4) 5+ 
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they will see that the nature of an Indian is fierce and cruel, and that an 
extirpation of them would be useful to the world, and honorable to 
those who can effect it. 


So, too, the Affecting History of the Dreadful Distresses of Fred- 
eric Manheim’s Family (1793?) is a hodgepodge of journalistic 
horrors aimed at proving that the Indians exercise “dreadful cruel- 
ties” on “persons so unfortunate as to fall into their hands.” The 
Affecting History is actually a little anthology of choice bits of 
captivity narratives, each bit selected for its blood-chilling potenti- 
alities. In the edition of 1794, issued by commercially wise Matthew 
Carey, there is a crude engraving, portraying Manheim’s daughters, 
nude at the stake, while Indians dance madly about them. And 
even such narratives as Luke Swetland’s Narrative (ca. 1780) and 
James Smith’s Account of Remarkable Occurrences (1799), although 
they contain little of Indian horrors (their authors indeed were ad- 
mittedly rather well treated), are aimed at giving Americans some 
practical ways of dealing with the Indian on the frontiers. 


The various states of the narrative of Mercy Herbeson will sum 
up the fate of the captivity narrative towards the end of the eight- 
eenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Herbe- 
son’s captivity came as an aftermath of the failure of St. Clair’s 
expedition against the Indians of the Ohio country, who were now 
dangerously self-confident and daring. They had waited until her 
husband and the other men of the neighborhood were gone, awak- 
ened her in her sleep, murdered one of her children as they left the 
cabin, and killed another as they journeyed. She managed to escape 
on the third day out and, after great suffering, finally reached a 
settlement, almost naked, starving, with thorns driven all the way 
through her unshod feet. And the next morning, as she writes, “a 
young man employed by the magistrates of Pittsburgh came for me 
to give in my deposition, that it might be published to the American 
people.” 

We have two versions of the deposition, both dated 1792; one 
of these (Capture and Escape of Mercy Harbison) is a direct, semi- 
literate narrative in the first person, the quality of which reminds 
one of the earliest captivity narratives; the other is a third person 
recounting of this, virtually a summary. This last forms one of 
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the choice bits which is included in the Manheim Affecting History, 
described above. Then in 1825 the narrative was published as A 
Narrative of the Sufferings of Massy Harbison. Here the 1792 
deposition is expanded into something like the Kinnan narrative. 
The editor (“J. W.”) points out in his introduction that Mrs. 
Herbeson is now a poor widow, that she has suffered heroically, 
and that it is the duty of every good American to keep her memory 
green. The narrative proper is still in the first person, but it is shot 
through with pleasantly sentimental bits. Mrs. Herbeson is made 
to make such comments as this: “Some seem to pass over the sea- 
sons of life, without encountering those awfully agitating billows 
which threaten their immediate destruction; while to others, the 
passage to the tomb is fraught with awful tempests and overwhelm- 
ing billows.” Generally sensibility and melodrama take the place 
of simplicity and directness. Much miscellaneous material on the 
nature of the savage and on the Indian wars is added. And in the 
fourth edition (1836) of this version, the “editor’s” name, John 
Winter, appears, the miscellaneous material has practically smoth- 
ered the original narrative, and there is little or no pretense at 
authenticity. The publication of a captivity narrative had become 
an occasion for an exercise in blood and thunder and sensibility. 

Moreover, it becomes apparent that towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century American readers were not taking the captivity nar- 
rative very seriously. Even for a popular genre, it was quite old 
and quite tired. In 1796 Mrs. Susannah Willard Johnson felt it 
necessary to apologize for the publication of her recollections of her 
captivity in 1749: 

Our country has so long been exposed to Indian Wars, that recitals 
of exploits and sufferings, of escapes and deliverances have become both 
numerous and trite-—The air of novelty will not be attempted in the fol- 
lowing pages; simple facts, unadorned, is what the reader must expect; 
pity for my sufferings, and admiration at my safe return, is all that my 
history can excite. 


If this prefatory note is genteel, Mrs. Johnson’s Narrative is not. 
Taken captive while pregnant, giving birth to her child while on 
the march, adopted into an Indian family, and finally sold to the 
French and then ransomed by her family—she still cannot expect 
that her experiences will be taken as seriously as they should be. 
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And something analogous to this also seems to have been the 
experience of Mrs, Jemima Howe. For, objecting to the polished-up 
and hence commercially acceptable version of her captivity published 
by David Humphreys in his Essay on the Life of the Honourable 
Major-General Israel Putnam (1788), she allowed the Reverend 
Bunker Gay to edit a Genuine and Correct Account of her captivity 
in 1792; truth was more important than the journalistic appeal de- 
manded by American readers. And later, to take another sort of 
example, Matthew Bunn, apparently finding that his Narrative 
(1806) was not being swallowed whole, appended a truth-swearing 
affidavit to editions of his story appearing after 1826. By 1800, then, 
the captivity narrative had all but completed its decline and fall. 


m 

It is as the eighteenth-century equivalent of the dime novel that 
the captivity narrative has significance for the history of our liter- 
ature. We have already seen how in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century it had become more and more customary to work up the 
narrative into something exciting and journalistically worth while 
by stylizing and by adding as much fictional padding as possible. 
There are, of course, narratives which are out-and-out fakes—for ex- 
ample, A Surprizing Account of the Captivity and Escape of Philip 
M'Donald & Alexander M'Leod (1794), “Abraham Panther’s” 4 
Very Surprising Narrative of a Young Woman Discovered in a 
Rocky Cave (1788?), The Surprising Adventures and Sufferings of 
John Rhodes (1799), and “Don Antonio Descalves’s” Travels to the 
Westward (1794?). But these narratives differ from such as those 
of Peter Williamson and Mrs. Kinnan only in the degree of their 
absurdity; and they are published as genuine and authentic accounts. 
What I should like to consider here are two specifically “liter- 
ary” pieces, Ann Eliza Bleecker’s History of Maria Kittle (1793) 
and Charles Brockden Brown’s Edgar Huntly (1799), both of which 
were intended to achieve much of their effects as they related to the 
captivity genre of the 1790's. 

The History of Maria Kittle is simply a captivity narrative turned 
novel of sensibility. This, Mrs. Bleecker says, is a “true” story: 


However fond of novels and romances you [she is addressing the novel 
to a Miss Ten Eyck] may be, the unfortunate adventures of one of my 
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neighbours, who died yesterday, will make you despise that fiction, in 
which, knowing the subject to be fabulous, we can never be so truly 
__ interested. - 


The “unfortunate” adventures are the stock materials of the captiv- 
ity, conditioned, as I have indicated, by female sensibility. Horror 
is piled on horror. The Indian raiders come, shoot Maria’s brother- 
in-law (her husband is away, of course), tomahawk that brother-in- 
law’s pregnant wife, and tear Maria’s infant son from her arms and 
“dash his little forehead against the stones.” Her daughter hides 
herself in a closet and is burned alive when the Indians set fire to 
the house. Maria and another brother-in-law ‘are taken prisoner; 
and the march begins. On all this she soliloquizes: 


O barbarous! surpassing devils in wickedness! so may a tenfold night of 
misery enwrap your black souls as you have deprived the babe of my 
bosom, the comfort of my cares, my blessed cherub, of light and life— 
O hell! are not thy fames impatient to cleave the center and engulph 
these wretches in thy ever burning waves? are there no thunders in 
Heaven—no avenging Angels—no God to take notice of such Heaven 
defying cruelties?1° 


Pitched thus, the History goes on through suffering, struggling, 
and bloodshed to eventual rescue, ransom, and reunion. Mrs. 
Bleecker delights in grueso..-ness—in, as she says, opening the sluice 
gates of her readers’ eyes. She is interested, most of all, in—and 
this again is her phrasing—the luxury of sorrow. And she finds that 
this is to be achieved by actualizing the potentialities of the captivity 
narrative as novel of sensibility. Still, the distance between the two 
was, as we have already seen, really not very great. 

Charles Brockden Brown similarly is interested in the luxury of 
horror and, perhaps more seriously, in the workings of a mind under 
abnormal stress. This American Gothicism he points up in Edgar 
Huntly by making marauding Indians representative of the terrors 
of existence on the frontier, thus attempting to domesticate the Eng- 
lish genre from which his novel stems: 


One merit the writer may at least claim: that of calling forth the 
passions and engaging the sympathy of the reader by means hitherto 
unemployed by preceding authors. Puerile superstitions and exploded 
manners, Gothic castles and chimeras, are the materials usually employed 

1°] quote from The History of Maria Kittle (Hartford, 1797), pp. 3, 21-22. 
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for this end. The incidents of Indian hostility, and the perils of the 


Western wilderness, are far more suitable; and for a native of America 
to overlook these would admit of no apology. 


This, of course, is from Brown’s famous preface. If English writers 
were to use medieval materials for their romances, American writers 
were to tap native Gothic sources. 

It will be recalled that in Chapter XVI Huntly finds himself in 
an underground pit, with no knowledge of how he got there or how 
he is to get out. After a series of storm-and-stress adventures, he 
does find his way to a cave which will lead him out; but the cave 
is occupied by a party of raiding Indians with a girl captive. Huntly 
manages to kill the Indian sentinel and to escape with the girl to the 
deserted hut of an Indian crone whom he calls Queen Mab. In- 
dians come to the hut, and Huntly kills them, meantime being 
wounded himself. When a rescue party arrives, Huntly is thought 
to be dead and is left alone. But his Indian adventures continue. 
And in the process of these adventures he kills another Indian, gets 
lost trying to make his way home through the wilds, is mistaken 
for an Indian and pursued, and finally discovers that the Indian 
raiders have killed the uncle with whom he has lived. 

Brown does not reproduce the captivity narrative as such; but 
he capitalizes on all that such narratives had come to mean for 
American readers—a meaning which rose out of emphasis on phys- 
ical terror, suffering, and sensationalism. He is careful to account 
exactly for Huntly’s fascination by and fear of the Indians: They 
had murdered his parents. As he has Huntly say: 


Most men are haunted by some species of terror or antipathy, which 
they are, for the most part, able to trace to some incident which befell 
them in their early years. You will not be surprised that the. fate of my 
parents, and the body of this savage band, who, in the pursuit that was 
made after them, was overtaken and killed, should produce lasting and 
terrific images in my fancy. I never looked upon or called up the image 
of a savage without shuddering." 


Brown was thus doing little that was new. He was simply 


legitimatizing much that was part of the captivity narrative and its 
sensational offshoots in the 1790’s.’* 

4 quote from the edition of New York, 1928, ed. D. L. Clark, pp. xxiii, 219. 

*21t is worth noting here that the captivity narrative finds poetic expression in The 
Returned Captive, A Poem Founded on a Late Fact (1787). Here poetic and subject 
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The captivity narrative continued to be a popular journalistic, 
terroristic vehicle through the first three quarters of the nineteenth 
century. New episodes came with new frontiers; yet patterns and 
themes were reproduced again and again. There is little need of 
detailing these, I think; for they simply define and redefine the cap- 
tivity as we have seen it produced in the 1780's and 17g0’s. I have 
seen some forty narratives printed between 1813 and 1873, all of 
which seem to stem from real enough experiences, but all of which 
have been worked up into something terrible and strange. Their 
language is most often that of the hack writer gone wild. Even 
when they appear to be genuine productions of the nominal nar- 
rator, they tend to be formed according to the pattern of the cap- 
tivity narrative as pulp thriller.” 


As is to be expected, the problem of authenticity in some of the 
narratives of the first half of the ninetenth century is hopelessly 
confused. Thus the Narrative of the Captivity and Extreme Suffer- 
ings of Mrs. Clarissa Plummer (1839) seems to be worked up from 


matter are nicely complementary; both are gruesome. ‘Too, Andrew Coffinberry's Forest 
Rangers (1842), as a poetic account of Wayne’s campaign, derives much of its epical 
strength from its relation to the popular captivity narrative. 

**For examples of such narratives, sce Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Ebenezer Fletcher, of New-Ipswich (1813?); An Affecting Account of the Tragical Death 
of Major Swan, and of the Captivity of Mrs. Swan and infant Child by the Savages, in 
April Last (1815); Narrative of Henry Bird (1815); Zadock Steele, The Indian Captive 
(1818); James E. Seaver, A Narrative of the Life of Mary Jemison (1824); Charles Johnston, 
A Narrative of the Incidents Attending the Capture, Detention, and Ransom of Charles 
Johnston (1827); Ewel Jeffries, A Short Biography of John Leeth (1831); Narrative of the 
Captivity and Providential Escape of Mrs. Jane Lewis (1833); Captivity and Sufferings of 
Mrs. Mason, with an account of the Massacre of her Youngest child (ca. 1836); 
Narrative of the Captivity and Extreme Sufferings of Mrs. Clarissa Plummer (1838) 
Narrative of the Massacre, by the Savages, of: the Wife and Children of Thomas 
Baldwin (1835); A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Horn and Her two Children with 
Mrs. Harris, by the Camanche Indians (1839); Hiram Hunter, Narrative of the Captivity 
and Sufferings of Isaac Knight from Indian Barbarity (1839); Narrative of the Extraordinary 
Life of John Conrad Shafford, Known by Many by the Name of the Dutch Hermit (1840); 
four narratives by Josiah Priest: The Low Dutch Prisoner (1839), A True Narrative of the 
Capture of David Ogden (1840), The Fort Stanwix Captive (1841), and A True Story of 
the Extraordinary Feats, Adventures, and Sufferings of Matthew Calkins (1841); Indian 
Battles, Murders, Sieges, and Forays in the South-West (1853); Nelson Lee, Three Years 
among the Camanches (1859); Ann Coleson, Miss Coleson’s Narrative of her Captivity 
among the Sioux Indians! (1864); Fanny Kelly, Narrative of my Captivity among the Sioux 
Indians (1871); The True Narrative of the Five Years’ Suffering & Perilous Adventures, 
by Miss Barber, Wife of “Squatting Bear,” A Celebrated Sioux Chief (1873). Interesting 
in this light too are Indian Anecdotes and Barbarities (1837), which was reprinted virtually 
verbatim as Indian Atrocities! Affecting and Thrilling Anecdotes (1846). 
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A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Horn and the Narrative of 
Mrs. Rachel Plummer, both of the same year. The writer of the 
first of these three simply put together the,best (and wildest) parts 
of the second and third. The Narrative of the Capture and Provi- 
dential Escape of Misses Frances and Almira Hall (1832) is basically 
true, but the captives’ names were Sylvia and Rachel and the details 
- of the actual captivity have been highly colored in the narrative. 
And in An Affecting Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Mrs. Mary Smith (1818), which is a tale of the Creek War and of 
Mrs. Smith’s being rescued by a detachment of Jackson’s army, the 
torture episode is lifted verbatim from the title narrative in the 
Affecting History of the Dreadful Distresses of Frederic Manheim's 
Family (1793).° Faced with such a confusion of fact and fiction, 
the twentieth-century reader can only wonder. 

' Already, however, the captivity narrative had been looked on 
from something of a scholarly point of view. Certainly, if the com- 
ing of a document into the province of antiquarian scholarship and 
pseudo scholarship means that that document is no longer imme- 
diately vital, that its vitality has to be recovered, as it were—then the 
captivity narrative as a significant popular form was all but dead 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The problem now 
was to “use” the captivity narrative, to see what it revealed about 
the frontier and the frontiersman, to broaden the scope of the 
American historical imagination. 

In short, such narratives were collected and anthologized for 
what their editors (rather self-consciously, to be sure) insisted were 
scholarly reasons. The earlier collections seem to be equally sensa- 
tional, propagandist, and academic. Archibald Loudon calls his 
two-volume collection (1808) A Selection of Some of the Nvost Inter- 
esting Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians in Their 
Wars, with the White People. Heis proud that his’ is the first 
genuinely scholarly collection of such narratives and intends it for 
historians: “The historian, will here find materials to assist him in 
conveying to after ages, an idea of the savages who were the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this country; and to future generations of Ameri- 


M See Narratives of Captivity among the indians of North America, Publications of the 
Newberry Library, No. 3 (Chicago, 1912), pp. 67-68. 

78 Cf. the Smith narrative (Williamsburgh, 1818), pp. 13-14, with the Manheim nar- 
rative, ed. 1794, reprinted in the Magazine of History, Extra No. 152 (1929), pp. 169-170. 
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cans, the many difficulties, toils, and dangers, encountered by their 
fathers, in forming the first settlement of a land, even at this day 
so fair, so rich, in every kind of cultivation and improvement.” And 
beyond this: “The philosopher who speaks with delight, of the orig- 
inal simplicity, and primitive innocence of mankind, may here 
learn, that man, uncivilized and barbarous, is even worse than the 
most ferocious wolf or panther of the forest.” Finally, Loudon 
quotes, approvingly of course, Brackenridge on the ignoble savage.”® 

Significantly, Loudon includes in his collection only narratives 
and anecdotes which support his thesis; but all these, he indicates, 
are “compiled from the best authorities.” Included are the Knight 
and Slover narratives, the whole of the Manheim Affecting History 

- compilation, the narrative of Mrs. Herbeson, and many another such. 
Here Loudon sets the pattern for three other editors who follow 
him, Samuel Metcalf (4 Collection of Some of the Most Interesting 
Narratives of Indian Warfare in the West [1821]), Alexander With- 
ers (Chronicles of Border Warfare {1831]), and John A. M’Clung 
(Sketches of Western Adventure [1832]). 

Later collections are somewhat more objective than these. So 
Samuel Gardner Drake refrains from comment when he includes 
two New England captivity narratives in his vastly popular Indian 
Biography (first printed in 1832 and reprinted many times there- 
after in various versions under various titles). His large-scale work 
with the captivity narrative, however, is to be found in his Indian 
Captivities (1839), a collection which may be called truly scholarly 
in intent. As Drake indicates, he prints only “entire Narratives,” 
and he has not “taken any liberties with the language of any of 
them, which would in the remotest degree change the sense of a 
single passage... .” He realizes that these narratives will shock 
some of his readers, but he reminds them that the stories are only 
“pages of Nature”; and the fashion of studying those pages “has 
now long obtained, and pervades all classes.” And he points out 
that there is much to be learned incidentally about the Indian and 
his nature and customs in these narratives. Thus they are worth 
the study of historians and scientists.” 

Interestingly enough, Drake takes time out to attack other “col- 


10] quote from the reprint of Harrisburg, 1888, p. iv. 
371 have seen reprints of this collection, with variant titles, dated 1841, 1846, 1850, 
1851, and 1870. 1 quote from the first edition (1839), pp. v-vii. 
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lections of Indian Narratives of a similar character to this.” They 
are similar in title only, he insists; for their editors tamper with the 
original texts. Drake will let the captives speak for themselves and 
thus preserve the integrity of their narratives. And then he pre-. 
sents his narratives, some twenty-nine of them, including those of 
Mrs. Rowlandson, Mrs. Hanson, Mrs. Howe, How, Williamson, 
Colonel Smith, and Manheim. Others he prints from manuscripts 
which he apparently obtained from local historical societies. He 
offers little comment on the individual narratives. He takes his task 
as editor very seriously. 

So, too, one J. Pritts, following largely Withers’s Chronicles of 
1831, published in 1839 his Incidents of Border Life, Illustrative of 
the Times and Conditions of the First Settlements in Parts of the 
Middle and Western States. He indicates that he is publishing this 
collection as the result of a , 


determination on our part to collect as many of the printed fragments of 
that part of our country’s history as a diligent research might enable us 
to procure; and from the collection, and such additional resources as 
might fall within our reach, to compile a volume embracing whatever 
might seem interesting and suitable to the design and scope of the 
desired work.?® 


Although this collection is localized, in form and intent’ it closely 
parallels that of Drake. 

Finally, even the great Schoolcraft appended to his much re- 
printed The American Indians, their History, Condition, and Pros- 
pects (first issued in 1844-1845 under the title Onéata, or The Red 
Race of America) an “Appendix, containing Thrilling Narratives, 
Daring Exploits, Etc. Etc.” And there is serious editorial treatment 
of single captivity narratives in Edwin James’s A Narrative of the 
Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner (1830) and in Lewis 
Henry Morgan’s notes to editions of Seaver’s Narrative of the Life 
of Mary Jemison appearing after 1847 (which, incidentally, contrast 
greatly with the materials and manner of the narrative itself). Thus, 
even as sensational narratives were being produced, the older nar- 
ratives—sensational or not—were being considered for their possible 
historical and ethnological value. 


38 (Chambersburg, Pa., 1839), p. iii. This was reprinted with additional material 
in Abingdon, Va., 1849, as the Mirror of Olden:Time Border Life. 
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From Mrs. Rowlandson through Williamson and Mrs. Kinnan 
and Mrs. Smith to Dr. Drake is indeed a long, long way. The cap- 
tivity narrative as a popular genre varies with the quality of the cul- 
` tural milieu in which it is produced; it comes finally into the 
province of historical scholarship, for the immediate cultural “need” 
for it is gone, or almost gone. Certainly, so long as the narrative 
continues to be produced, the experience which it records is at core 
vital; but to say this is only partially to describe both experience 
and narrative. For an experience and a narrative, as we have seen, 
can be vital for many different-reasons, And the captivity narrative 
is interesting and valuable to us, I submit, not because it can tell us 
a great deal about the Indian or even about immediate frontier atti- 
tudes towards the Indian, but rather because it enables us to ‘see 
more deeply and more clearly into popular America culture, popular 
American issues, and popular American tastes. As religious con- 
fessional, as propaganda, and as pulp thriller, the captivity narrative 
gives us sharp insight into various segments of popular American 
culture. Only a properly historical view, a consideration of form, 
impact, and milieu as well as of content, will enable us to see what 
the captivity narrative really was and came to be. 


WHITMAN'S POETIC TRANSLATIONS 
OF HIS 1855; PREFACE 


WILLIE T. WEATHERS 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


I 


F THE PREFACE with which Walt Whitman in 1855 

launched his initial Leaves of Grass and which he did not 
reprint in the 1856 or later editions, he wrote thus to an admirer in 
1870: “You speak of my prose preface to first Leaves of Grass... . 
It was written hastily while the first edition was being printed in 
1855—I do not consider it of permanent value.” Almost twenty 
years later, when questioned about this letter by his young friend 
Horace Traubel, he somewhat modified its statement: 


I may have underrated the preface: it appears to have some very likely 
friends. At the moment it seemed vital and necessary: it seemed to give 
the book some feet to stand on.... As you say, a heap of it—all the best 
of it—has got into my later verse, one place or another.’ 


Other Whitman readers, like Traubel, have recognized the fact that 
the poet used this Preface (officially abandoned in 1856 and not re- 
printed in America until gathered into Complete Poems and Prose 
in 1888) as a quarry not merely for rough-hewn ideas for new 
poems, but for whole units of ready-carved phraseology. That it 
contributed largely in 1856 to the poem now called “By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore” (“Poem of Many in One”) is general knowledge, 
and the indebtedness of this and another 1856 poem, “Song of Pru- 
dence” (“Poem of the Last Explanation of Prudence”), is indicated 
by Oscar Lovell Triggs in the Variorum ‘Readings of Leaves of 
Grass? riggs attempts in only one instance, however, to show 


1 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), H, 310-311. 
The lyrical quality and the manner of printing in certain passages of the Preface suggest 
that they may have been written originally as poems, and at the time of printing con- 
nected by “hastily” written prose links. 

2 See Inclusive Edition, ed. Emory Holloway (Garden City, N. Y., 1943), pp. 658-663, 
671. All page references hereinafter -to the 1855 Preface, the poems, and the Variorum 
Readings are to this edition, with parenthetical references to the poems in their original 
editions subjoined. Quotations follow the original editions. 
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what part of the Preface has been used in a given case, and fails 
altogether to note certain passages of “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” 
which contain lines from the prose source? More recent scholar- 
ship has made only slight contributions to the gaps in Triggs’s colla- 
tion,* and no thorough investigation has been made of just how and 
where the Preface “got into” the poet’s later verse. Such a study 
may help to ferret out the truth behind the obvious contradictions 
in Whitman’s 1870 disparagement of the Preface as of no “per- 
manent value” and the fact that “a heap of it” was made permanent 
in his poems. 

To translate “a heap” into numerical terms is not easy, since not 
only the phraseology but the ideas of the Preface must be consid- 
ered. In transferring the phraseology of this prose source to his 
poems, Whitman pursued two methods. The first was to lift out 
whole paragraphs or parts of paragraphs, maintaining the unity and 
sequence of the original, and over long stretches making only such 
slight revisions as omission of conjunctions, change in number, per- 
son, or tense, and substitution of synonyms. Here and there sen- 
tences or parts of sentences were. dropped, and then again—more 
rarely—condensed and paraphrased. Occasionally a phrase or sen- 
tence was transposed within a paragraph, and sometimes transferred 
to another. New lines or stanzas added to the Preface material 
stand usually as introduction and conclusion to the poem as a whole 
or to smaller thought units; they rarely add new ideas, but merely 
emphasize or elaborate the old. The poems using this technique 
are the two indicated by Triggs and two shorter 1856 poems: “To 
a Foil’d European Revolutionaire” (“Liberty Poem for Asia, Africa, 
Europe, America, Australia, Cuba, and the Archipelagoes of the 
Sea”) and the second part of “Song of the Answerer” (in 1856 a 
separate poem called “Poem of The Singers and of The Words of 
Poems”). The poet’s second method of using the phraseology of 
the Preface was to pick random lines or sentences or phrases for 
insertion in isolated poems; there is a limited amount of this kind 
of quarrying. 

3 Sec. 3, the first half of sec. 5, sec. 12. 

* Henry Alonzo Myers, “Whitman's Conception of the Spiritual Democracy, 1855-1856,” 
American Literature, V1, 242 (Nov., 1934), states that Whitman drew three 1856 poems 
from the Preface, but does not mention titles. Floyd Stovall, Introduction to Walt Whit- 


man, New York, etc. [1934] (American Writers Series), p. xxiv n., mentions “By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore” and “Song of the Answerer.” 
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There is also a borrowing of ideas detached from their original 
phraseology; but since Whitman put into his first Preface the basic 
ideas which were to be the stock in trade of all his poetry, to assume 
specific relationship of mere idea between a given poem and a 
given part of this repository of ideas is dangerous. There is, how- 
ever, a group of poems in which the thought units so clearly reflect 
the vocabulary or the figures used to express the same idea in the 
Preface—as if the poet had chosen from his Bible a text on which 
to elaborate—that the relationship of text and poem seems a con- 
scious one. Furthermore, all the poems suggesting this relationship 
are found, when assembled, to belong to the 1856 and 1860 editions 
of Leaves of Grass and to have in the original editions certain cor- 
roborating relationships in arrangement. 

It is impossible to make a statistical estimate of the percentage 
of ideas from the Preface used in the poems culled from it except 
to say that in the total no one of its twenty-eight paragraphs was 
wholly neglected. In the matter of phraseological borrowing one 
can be more definite: of the 789 lines of the Preface as printed in 
the Inclusive Edition of Leaves of Grass, 347, exclusive of sentences 
and parts of sentences dropped out and of paraphrases which have 
departed drastically from the wording of the original, are repro- 
duced in poetic lines." 

1 

Since so large a part of the first Preface found its way into Whit- 
man’s later verse, especially into the four 1856 poems mentioned 
above, one must conclude that it was only the prefatorial form which 
the poet considered of no permanent value. Disappointed in the 
confident prediction that his country would absorb him as affec- 
tionately as he had absorbed it, he must have come, like Jonathan 
Edwards, to believe it safer “What is prefatorial, not to write in a 
distinct preface”; for the central thesis of the 1855 Preface, Ameri- 
ca’s need of a great poet-seer and his own claim to meet the need, 
Whitman transferred into “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” the longest 
and most important of the 1856 Preface-poems. In the prose orig- 
inal, within the frame of an introductory statement of America’s 
need and a concluding prediction that she will immediately recog- 
nize her own when he appears, is inclosed a discussion of his neces- 


ë This estimate and all comparisons of poems and Preface have been corroborated by 
reference to the earliest texts. 
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sary qualifications and of the form and subject matter which he 
must use: the ideal man in his physical and mental heredity, the 
ideal American in what he has absorbed from his environment, and 
a poet endowed with superlative spiritual vision and the originality 
to abandon poetic conventions for new and indigenous forms, he 
must use a twofold subject matter, that furnished by the nation and 
her individual citizens and that furnished by cosmic Nature as a 
book in which to read the secrets of Being. For the 1856 poem cer- 
tain paragraphs stating these ideas were broken up into verse form, 
arranged in their original order except for one significant shift, and 
inclosed in a second introduction and conclusion, with the addition 
of only one new note and the elimination of no one of the basic ideas. 
This “Poem of Many in One” repeats, therefore, the essential mes- 
sage of the Preface through its threefold theme: the poet, the nation, 
and the cosmos. 

As the poem was originally written it comprised roughly sec- 
tions 2-6, 8-10, and 12-18 of the later “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 
plus two sections now dropped, which for convenience may be 
called 10a and rob.° Of these divisions, sections 2-4 and 15-18 form 
the 1856 introduction and conclusion which inclose the kernel lifted 
from the Preface; and this kernel is made primarily from para- 
graphs 1, 2, 5, 6, 19, 20, 26, 27, and 28 used in order, with paragraph 
8 attached at the end.” The three introductory sections state the 
three themes of the poem, in the order of national, philosophical, 
and poet, with emphasis in the second on the relationship of indi- 
vidual and universe, and in the third on the poet’s new message and 
new form. The climactic position of the poet theme in the intro- 
duction is clearly intentional; for this theme, dominant in the Pref- 


° There are no section numbers in the 1856 edition of the poem, but they are adopted 
here for practical convenience in identifying units. It must be noted that roa came imme- 
diately after l. 17 of section 10, so that the last few lines of ro are in reality what is here 
called 10a. Although no other long passages were omitted in Whitman's revisions, there 
are many minor divergences between the original and the standard text which must be 
noticed in applying the present analysis. Note especially that sections 1, 7, 11, 19, and 20 
were added in 1867 in the first postwar version. For 10a and rob, see Variorum Readings, 
pp. 660-661. 

™The poem also contains brief extracts from paragraphs 3, 4, 13, 14, 23, 25, and two 
sentences which occur in autograph manuscript revisions by the author attached to proof 
pieces cut from the printed Preface (Trent Collection, Duke University Library). The date 
of the revision is unknown, but the paper used for the manuscript and the fact that the 
insertions all emphasize the subjective poet theme lend some weight to the surmise that it 
may have been intended for the 1856 edition before the poet decided to translate the 
Preface into poems. 
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ace, remains dominant in the poem. It is interwoven with the other 
two into a symmetrical and dramatic structure .unsuspected in a 
casual reading, but apparent in the following diagram, in which a, 
b, and c represent respectively the poet, philosophical, and national 
passages: 

Introduction: c, b, a (sections 2, 3, 4). 

Preface-poem: a, c, a, b, a (sections 5-6, 8-10, 12-14). 

Conclusion: b and c, a (sections 15-18). 
In the Preface sections the recurrent poet theme deals first (sec. 5) 
with America’s need of a poet; next (secs. 8, g) with his dedication 
and high mission; and finally (secs. rob, 12, 13, 14) with his lan- 
guage, America’s method of testing his qualifications, her readiness 
to accept him who passes the test, and Whitman’s claim to meet 
the requirements. The first two of these passages are balanced in 
length, being sixteen and thirteen lines respectively, as ‘are the two 
intervening passages (c and b), of forty-one and forty-three lines. 
The third poet passage, however, drawn from the concluding para- 
graphs of the Preface and representing its grand climax, is empha- 
sized by its greater length and made even more climactic than the 
original by the shift of paragraph 8 to form its conclusion. The 
final sentence of the Preface: “The proof of a poet is that his coun- 
try absorbs him as affectionately as he has absorbed it,” changed to 
read: 


The proof of a poet shall be sternly deferred till his country absorbs him 
as affectionately as he has absorbed it, 


is followed by the material extracted from paragraph 8, its original 
imperative changed to the first person and past tense. Thus all the 
things which the poet was there instructed to do Whitman here 
proudly claims “I have” done, prefacing his claim with, 


Give me the pay I have served for! ; 
and adding another new sentence which declares: 


J am willing to wait to be understood by the growth of the taste of 
myself. 


This impassioned build-up occupies seventy-six lines. 
The conclusion subjoined to the matter from the Preface con- 
sists of four sections of new material which bring the poem to a 
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still more dramatic close. The first three sections (15-17) consti- 
tute another passage on subject matter, balanced in length with the 
two preceding, but with the philosophical and national themes 
fused, and the emphasis found in the introduction on the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the cosmos extended to include his relationship 
to the nation. The passage begins: 


I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things! 
It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 
It is I who am great, or to be great—it is you or any one. 


A transition to a special individual, the poet-seer, is made in the 
lines which in 1856 concluded section 17: 


I swear I will not be outfaced by irrational things! 
I will penetrate what it is in them that is sarcastic upon me! 
I will make cities and civilizations defer to me! 


The “I have” of section 14 has become a defiant “I will,” a phrase 
repeated through all but two of the. ten lines of section 18, which 
closes the 1856 poem with an expression of Whitman’s determina- 
tion to prove himself the great poet-seer: 


I will confront these shows of the day and night! 
I will know if I am to be less than they! 


I take you to be mine, you beautiful, terrible, rude forms.® 


This analytical comparison of poem with Preface brings out 
clearly both the poet’s intent and the care which went into the 
structure of the poem. The symmetrical pattern illustrates an aspect 
of Whitman’s poetic art not readily recognized, and gives new sig- 
nificance to this statement of his poetic theory: 


The fruition of beauty is no chance hit or miss . . . it is inevitable as 
life . . . it is exact and plumb as gravitation.... This is the reason that 
about the proper expression of beauty there is precision and balance. .. .` 


° For this poem, see Leaves of Grass, pp. 286-299, 656-666 (1856: pp. 180-201); for 
quoted lines, pp. 295, 296, 297-298 (1856: pp. 195, 196, 197, 200, 201). The phrenological 
definition of “individuality” may throw further light on the poet’s thought; see note 12 
below. 

° Preface, pp. 494-495. The 1867 additions to the poem are added and inserted with 
the same care for balance, and the omission of sections roa and 1ob improves symmetry 
by enhancing the unity of the passages from which they are dropped. 
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The intent is shown in the changes and additions resulting from 
what had happened—or failed to happen—since the publication of 
the 1855 poems, and also in the emphasis on the poet motif, which 
is made the theme of overture and finale, and a regularly recurrent 
overtone swelling above the related themes of the poet’s subject mat- 
ter. To call this poem “the chief of three great poems of patriotism 
‘by Whitman” with an “argument . . . rather complex and loosely 
articulated”*® is to misplace its emphasis and misread its argument. 
In its original version it is a patriotic poet’s apology for poetry, 
which pursues its theme with passionate singlemindedness through 
a logical and symmetrical sequence, from the initial statement of 
America’s need for a poet, through the list of his necessary quali- 
fications and the tests by which he must be proved, to the moment 
when the writer claims to meet these tests and declares his willing- 
ness to wait and his determination to fight until his claim shall be - 
recognized. Thus the “Poem of Many in One” was given in the 
1856 Leaves of Grass the major role assigned in 1855 to the prose 
Preface. 


Ir 


The three remaining poems most largely indebted to the Preface 
represent separately its three motifs: one deals with the poet theme, 
one with the philosophical, and one with the national. The first 
half of the twenty-six-line “Poem of The Singers and of The Words 
of Poems” is based on the topic of paragraph 8—the contrast be- 
tween the mere singer and the true poet—and includes a sentence 
from paragraph 18 and a phrase from paragraph 10, in the last sen- 
tence of which is also found a concise statement of the poem’s text: 


The best singer is not the one who has the most lithe and powerful 
organ ... the pleasure of poems is not in them that take the handsomest 
measure and similes and sound. 


The last thirteen lines of the poem are made up of three sentences 
of paragraph 16 (5, 6, 3) on the relationship of poet, scientist, and 
men of other callings, prefixed to paragraph 24, which begins: “A 

*° William Sloane Kennedy, The Fight of a Book for the World (West Yarmouth, 
Mass., 1926), pp. 175-176. Kennedy's outline of the argument is loosely articulated, and 
his general vagueness about Whitman's meaning is illustrated by his use of “symmetrical” 
as a synonym for the poet's “equable” man in section ro. In the Preface original (p. 


491) the “equable” poet is the equalizer, one who realizes the fundamental equality of all 
men as offshoots of the cosmic Over-Soul. 


3 Vol, 19 
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great poem is for ages and ages in common and for all degrees and 
complexions. ...” Only one brief sentence of this paragraph is 
omitted, although there is some condensation.” 
The philosophical “Poem of the Last Explanation of Prudence” 
is taken almost verbatim from paragraph 22, beginning with sen- 
tence 7 and continuing with only a few omissions and verbal changes 
to the end of the three-page paragraph. Poem and paragraph alike 
are concerned with giving the right definition of prudence, an Emer- 
sonian explanation of a “prudence suitable for immortality,” under- 
stood by the great poet “who . . . favors body and soul the same. . . .” 
Whitman’s choice of this particular philosophical theme for the sec- 
ond longest of the Preface-poems appears to have had the same per- 
sonal motivation as that seen in the two poems on the poet theme. 
The first sentence of the prose paragraph contains a list of the inborn 
qualities necessary to the great poet: 
Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest organic health, large hope 
and comparison and fondness for women and children, large alimentive- 
ness and destructiveness and causality, with a perfect sense of the oneness 
of nature and the propriety of the same spirit applied to human 
affairs... 
a list clearly based on the diagnosis of Whitman’s natural endow- 
ment made in 1849 by the phrenologist Fowler, who found him 
“large” in all these attributes.’? Although this enumeration, ex- 
traneous to the topic of the paragraph except for the one item pru- 
dence, is omitted from the poem, it is reflected in two other 1856 
poems, one of which immediately precedes “Song of Prudence” in 
the 1856 arrangement.* In “Song of Prudence” itself the Preface 


material is introduced with the line: 


21 Leaves of Grass, pp. 142-143 (1856: pp. 262-264); Preface, pp. 493, 498; 495, 497» 
505. The same contrast between poet and singer is made in section 13 of “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore,” but with emphasis on America's recognition of the distinction; and the 
phraseology of the last part of paragraph 8 appears in section 14. 

12 Thid., pp. 313-316 (1856: pp. 257-261); Preface, pp. 501-504. The poem also cone 
tains a sentence from paragraph 11, p. 495. For Fowler’s diagnosis, see “Phrenological 
Description of W. Whitman by L. N. Fowler N. York July 16-1849,” a manuscript in 
the Trent Collection, Duke University Library. In the list of phrenological terms attached 
to this document fondness for women and for children, respectively, are called ‘‘amativeness” 
and “philoprogenitiveness”; Whitman's “perfect sense of the oneness of nature .. .” is 
evidently his paraphrase of the phrenological “individuality,” which by the phrenologist is 
defined as “observation” or “seeativeness.” For a discussion of the importance which Whit- 
man attached to Fowler’s findings, see Edward Hungerford, ‘Walt Whitman and His 
Chart of Bumps,” American Literature, Il, 350-384 (Jan., 1931). 

38 The personal application of this poem, “Excelsior,” is shown by its original title, 


` “Poem of the Heart of the Son of Manhattan Island.” It and the other poem, “Song of 


the Broad-Axe,” are discussed below. 
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All day I have walked the city . . . and thought of prudence, of time, 
space, reality—of such as these, and abreast with them, prudence, 


which emphasizes Emerson’s share in the explanation by echoing 
the language of the older poet’s definition of a prudence which “re- 
spects space and time, climate, want, sleep, .. . growth and death.”™* 
This explanation departs from Fowler’s defining synonyms “cau- 
tiousness” and “provision,” and if Professor Hungerford is right in 
calling it “a superb example of rationalization” by which “the least 
cautious of all the poets” was enabled to maintain his faith in the 
phrenologist’s findings," the poet was here calling in the authority 
of Emerson to supplement and support the “scientific” diagnosis of 
Fowler on which he pinned the justification of his egotism. “Exact 
science,” Whitman says in the Preface, “and its practical movements 
are no checks on the greatest poet but always his encouragement 
and support.” 

The last poem in this group, on the subject of political liberty, 
has the quality rare in a Whitman poem of being truly objective. 
The Preface paragraph (19) from which it was lifted begins with 
the personal note: “In the make of the great masters the idea of 
political liberty is indispensable”; but this and the next few sen- 
tences, already partly quoted and partly paraphrased in “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore,” where their emphasis on the great American poet is 
appropriate, would be inappropriate in a poem addressed on its first 
appearance to all the continents and on its last “To a Foil’d Euro- 
pean Revolutionaire.” Hence a new line, 


Courage! my brother or my sister! 


introduces this poem, which continues with a poetic version of 
sentence 9: 


Keep on! Liberty is to be subserved, whatever occurs; 
That is nothing, that is quelled by one or two failures, or any number of 
failures, 


and follows through the rest of the paragraph, with the omission of 
some sixteen lines, concluding in the 1856 version with its last 
sentence: 


14 Leaves of Grass, pp. 313, 671 (1856: p. 256); Preface, pp. 502-504. Emerson’s 
Essays, First Series (Philadelphia, 1894), p. 200. 

75 Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps,” pp. 377-378. The rating given Whit- 
man in prudence or caution was only one point below the maximum. 

1° Preface, p. 497. : 
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And when all life and all the souls of men and women are discharged 
from any part of the earth, 

Then shall the instinct of liberty be discharged from that part of the 
earth," 


Vv 

The list of 1856 poems which this investigation has found to con- 
tain phraseology from the Preface is concluded with four which 
merely incorporate occasional lines: “Song of the Broad-Axe,” “Mir- 
acles,” “Assurances,” and “To You.” In the original “Broad-Axe 
Poem” there is a short passage describing the poet himself, “a Man- 
hattanese bred,” with an enumeration similar to the phrenological 
list in the opening sentence of the paragraph on prudence, and intro- 
duced with the phrase “corroborating his phrenology.” The 1856 
“Poem of Perfect Miracles” has several lines taken, with one inver- 
sion, from the end of paragraph 17 and the fourth sentence of 10: 


. . every spear of grass and the frames and spirits of men and women 


and all that concerns them are unspeakably perfect miracles all referring 
to all and each distinct and in its place, 


and 


... that there is not a minute of the light or dark nor an acre of the 
earth or sea without it—[the law of perfection]. 


These are found reproduced near the end: of the poem: 


The whole referring—yet each distinct and in its place. 

To me, every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same, 


Every spear of grass—the frames, limbs, organs, of men and women, and 
all that concerns them, 
All these to me are unspeakably perfect miracles. 


The tenth paragraph also furnishes part of its second sentence to the 
seventh line of “Assurances” (“Faith Poem”): 


From the eyesight proceeds another eyesight and from the hearing pro- 
ceeds another hearing and from the voice proceeds another voice . . . 


™ Leaves of Grass, pp. 310, 311, 670 (1856: pp. 268, 270); Preface, pp. 498-500. 
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I do not doubt .. . that the eyesight has another eyesight, and the hear- 
ing another hearing, and the voice another voice.'® 


This paragraph is adjacent to one of those used in “The Poem of The 
Singers and of The Words of Poems,” and “Assurances” in the 1856 
arrangement stands immediately after this poem. In “To You” 
(“Poem of You, Whoever You Are”) the lines 


These furies, elements, storms, motions of nature, throes of apparent dis- 
solution—you are he or she who is master or mistress over them, 

Master or mistress in your own right over nature, elements, pain, passion, 
dissolution, 


are an evident revision of part of the fourteenth paragraph of the 
Preface: 


What do you think is the grandeur of storms and dismemberments .. . 
and the wildest fury of the elements . . . and the motion of nature and of 
the throes of human desires... ? It is that something in the soul which 
says, Rage on, ...I tread master here and everywhere, Master. of the 
spasms of the sky and of the shatter of the sea, Master of nature and 
passion and death, And of all terror and all pain. 


The practice of borrowing occasional lines from the Preface was 
continued in three short poems of 1860, but finally flickered out, so 
far as this investigation can determine, in a single brief poem of 
1865. The only passage of any length so borrowed after 1856 is the 
fifth stanza of the poem “Says,” the seven lines of which are a 
sentence-by-sentence adaptation of the end of paragraph 20, with 
three lines dropped from the original and a very few revisions in 
wording. The two stanzas immediately following the fifth, al- 
though they do not reproduce phraseology, embody the central ideas 
of the two paragraphs similarly juxtaposed to 20. The slightness 
of the word revision of the latter may be illustrated by these lines: 


Of the human form especially it is so great it must never be made ridic- 
ulous. Of ornaments to a work nothing outre can be allowed... . 


I say the human shape or face is so great, it must never be made ridic- 
ulous; 
I say for ornaments nothing outre can be allowed.” 


18 Ibid., pp. 617, 326, 373, 679 (1856: pp. 159, 280-281, 266); Preface, pp. 498, 494. 
The phrases from paragraph 10, sentence 4, occur also in an carly manuscript reading of 
“Song of Myself”; see Variorum Readings, p. 558. 

1° Ibid., p. 199 (1856: p. 209); Preface, pp. 496-497. 

°° Ibid., pp. 480-481 (1860: p. 419); Preface, pp. 500-501. “Says” is among the poems 
finally rejected. 
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It seems significant of Whitman’s evaluation of the Preface that in 
1867, when he discarded five of the eight stanzas of this poem, he 
retained the fifth, which constituted more than half of. the trun- 
cated version. 

The other three poems are all extremely brief. The five-line 
“Tests” contains two lines reminiscent of the end of paragraph 7 of 
the Preface: 


They [the senses] corroborate as they go, only whatever corroborates 
themselves, . . . 
For all that, they have it forever in themselves to corroborate far and near, 
without one exception. 


Who knows the curious mystery of the eyesight? The other senses cor- 
roborate themselves, but this . . . mocks all the investigations of man... 
and all reasoning. What is marvelous . . . after you have once .. . given 
audience to far and near. . . 2 


The two-line “Perfections,” also on the subject of the sensory per- 
ception of metaphysical truths, is a condensed version of the third 
and fourth sentences of paragraph 10 combined with the idea of the 
tenth in paragraph 11. The statements 


To these [the senses] respond perfections not only in the committees that 
were supposed to stand for the rest but in the rest themselves.... These 
understand the law of perfection in masses and floods. . . . 


and 


The soul has that measureless pride which consists in never acknowledg- 
ing any lessons but its own, 


become 


Only themselves understand themselves, and the like of themselves, 
As Souls only understand Souls.?? 


The meaning of this cryptically condensed poem is clarified by ref- 
erence to its source. The 1865 “A Child’s Amaze” owes half of its 
three lines to the fifth sentence of paragraph 18: 


Whatever would put God in a poem or system of philosophy as contend- 
ing against some being or influence, is also of no account. 


21 Ibid., p. 330 (1860: p. 415); Preface, pp. 492-493. In this paragraph "seer" and 
“individual” are clearly used as synonyms; see note 12. 

33 Thid., p. 231 (1860: p. 417); Preface, pp. 494, 495. ‘These two paragraphs, it will be 
recalled, contributed also to the 1856 poems “Song of Prudence,” “Miracles,” and “Assur- 
ances.” 
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Silent and amazed, even when a little boy, 
I remember I heard the preacher every Sunday put God in his statements, 
As contending against some being or influence.”* 


Vv 


A final tally of the phraseological borrowing from the Preface 
gives the sum of twenty-four of its twenty-eight paragraphs used 
in greater or less degree. The four slighted paragraphs are, however, 
among those which furnish texts for certain poems which, without 
borrowing explicit phrases, yet suggest by their vocabulary and 
imagery a kind of paraphrase. Of these four paragraphs, 9, 12, 15, 
and 21, three, together with 20, contribute to the 1860 poem “Kos- 
mos.” Title and text appear in sentences from paragraphs 15 and 
20. The statements 


The American bards shall be marked for generosity and affection. .. . 
They shall be kosmos ... without monopoly or secresy . . . hungry for 
equals night and day, 


and 


. .. the attributes of the poets of the kosmos concentre in the real body 
and soul, 


are paraphrased in this description of the cosmic poet: 


Who includes diversity, and is Nature, 

Who is the amplitude of the earth, and coarseness and sexuality of the 
earth, and great charity of the earth, and the equilibrium also, 

Who, having considered the body, finds all its organs and parts good; 

Who, out of the theory of the earth, and of his or her body, understands 
by subtle analogies, the theory of a city, a poem, and of the large 
politics of These States. 


The insistence on the importance of the body and of candor on all 
subjects is an insistence found in the last eleven lines of paragraph 
20 (the lines used in “Says”) and in paragraph 21. The poem also 
uses the figure of the poet as the earth’s lover, elaborated in para- 
graph 9." 

=? Ibid., p. 233 (Drum Taps, 1865, p. 37); Preface, p. 498. These very short poems 
must have been lines extracted from longer, discarded poetical attempts, or else texts for 


poems which were never developed. 
24 Thid., pp. 328, 680 (1860: p. 414); Preface, pp. 497, 500-501, 494. 
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Twu of the slighted paragraphs and two others are reflected in 
a second 1860 poem on the poet theme, a kind of Ars Poetica for the 
guidance of fellow-artists. For this unit of the “Chants Demo- 
cratic,” later shortened and called “Laws for Creations,” a previously 
unused sentence of paragraph 13 furnishes the text: 


Of the traits of the brotherhood of writers savans musicians inventors 
and artists nothing is finer than silent defiance advancing from new free 
forms. 


The poem, beginning 
Laws for Creations, 
For strong artists and leaders—for fresh broods of teachers, and perfect 


literats for America, 
For diverse savans, and coming musicians, 


advocates new forms and style imitative of nature, as suggested in 
paragraph 12: 

But to speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and insousiance of 
the movements of animals and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment 
of trees ... and grass by the roadside is the flawless triumph of art. If 
you have looked on him who has achieved it you have looked on one of 
the . . . artists of all nations and times. You shall not contemplate the 
flight of the graygull over the bay ... with any more satisfaction than 
you shall contemplate him. 


They [the new works] seem to me like Nature at last... 

They seem to me at last as perfect as the animals, and as the rocks and 
weeds—fitted to them, 

Fitted to the sky, to float with floating clouds—to rustle among the trees 
with rustling leaves, 

To stretch with stretched and level waters... . 


The injunction of the poem, 


There shall be no subject but it shall be treated with reference to the 
ensemble of the world,... 
There shall be no subject too pronounced—.. . 


is based on the last sentence of paragraph 15 (not used in “Kos- 
mos”), which warns against delineating any one class of persons or 
part of the country more than another, “nor the soul most nor the 
body most”: and another unused sentence, from paragraph 17, is 
developed in the last stanza: 
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It is also not consistent with the reality of the soul to admit that there is 
anything in the known universe more divine than men and women. 


What do you suppose Creation is? 


What do you suppose I have intimated to you in a hundred ways, but 
that man or woman is as good as God? 
And that there is no God any more divine than Yourself??® 


There are two more short 1860 poems and four longer ones of 
1856 which seem to be elaborations of ideas and figures taken from 
the Preface. In “Thoughts” (the short poem of that name finally 
placed by Whitman in the cluster “By the Roadside”) the poet 
treats together two apparently unrelated topics, “ownership” and 
“vista”: 

Of ownership—As if one fit to own things could not at pleasure enter 
upon all, and incorporate them into himself or herself; 

Of vista—Suppose some sight in arriere, through the formative chaos, 
presuming the growth, fulness, life, now attained on the journey, 

(But I see the road continued, and the journey ever continued;) 


These are the two topics of paragraphs 20 and x1 respectively, there 
stated in such textual sentences as “The owner . . . is not he who 
holds a legal title,” and “Past and present and future are not dis- 
joined but joined . . . he [the poet] places himself where the future 
becomes present.” The thoughts “Of ownership—"and “Of vista—” 
belonged in 1860 to parts 4 and 2 respectively of a seven-part poem 
called “Thoughts,” and were telescoped into their present form and 
order, with the omission of all but one line of 4, when the poem 
was broken up and scattered through later editions of Leaves of 
Grass. They are the only parts reflecting the Preface, and the miss- 
ing link of their coupling is found in their common source. The 
sentences on ownership in paragraph 20 follow the statement that 
“poets of the kosmos advance through all interpositions and cover- 
ings . . . to first principles. They ... dissolve poverty from its 
need and riches from its conceit.” Paragraph 11 is also on poets 
of the kosmos, and “Of vista—” in the original poem is preceded by 
two lines reading: 


28 Thid., p. 324, Variorum Readings, p. 676 (1860: pp. 185-186); Preface, pp. 496, 495- 
496, 497, 498. 
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Of waters, forests, hills, 
Of the earth at large, whispering through medium of me?’ 


The second 1860 poem, “Unnamed Lands,” is an imaginative devel- 
opment of the idea expressed in the Preface lines used in “Song of 
Prudence,” that 


. all the good of the hundreds of far mightier and more ancient nations 
unknown to us by name or date or location . . . inured at their time and 
inure now and will inure always to the identities from which they 
sprung. ... 


This extract from the poem seems little more than a paraphrase: 


I believe of all those billions of men and women that filled the unnamed 
lands, everyone exists this hour, here or elsewhere, invisible to us, in 
exact proportion to what he or she grew from in life, and out of what 
he or she did, felt, became, loved, sinned, in life.?” 


Of the 1856 poems, the rejected “Respondez” (“Poem of the 
Proposition of Nakedness”) seems to be an adaptation of the hypo- 
thetical reversal of the poet’s doctrine contained in the last twenty- 
eight lines of the paragraph which he reproduced in “To a Foil’d 
European. Revolutionaire.” These lines, it will be recalled, twelve 
of which were used to conclude the latter poem, offer assurance that 
liberty need never be despaired of until “the memories of the old 
martyrs are faded utterly away ... [and] the boys are no more 
christened after the same but christened after tyrants and traitors 
instead... .” In “Respondez,” however, Whitman pessimistically 
elaborated the dark side of this reversal into a warning to his fellow- 
Americans against forfeiting their birthright: 

Let murderers, thieves, tyrants, bigots, unclean persons, offer new propo- 
sitions! 


Let freedom prove no man’s inalienable right! ... 


5° Ibid., pp. 230, 644 (1860: pp. 408, 410); Preface, pp. 500, 495. 

27 Ibid., pp. 312-313 (1860: p. 413); Preface, pp. 503-304. Kennedy (op. çit., p. 198), 
without reference to any relationship between poem and Preface, remarks of “Song of 
Prudence”: “In his final arrangement of his volume, Whitman violently wrenches this 
piece from its chronological setting, placing it among the later productions, partly or 
wholly for the purpose of getting it by the side of ‘Unnamed Lands,’ in which is the same 
central idea.” In the 1860 edition six. of the seven 1860 poems indebted to the Preface 
stand close together in the last section, as items 18, 19, 20, 24, 26, 27; “Laws for Crea- 
tions” is grouped with “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” as one of the “‘Chants Democratic.” 
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Another 1856 poem, the well-known “Song of the Open Road” 
(“Poem of the Road”), incorporates the basic idea and figure con- 
tained in these words from the Preface, paragraph 24: “. . . the 
elder encourages the younger and shows him how .. . they two 
shall launch off fearlessly together... .” From the conclusion of 
the same sentence and from one near the end of paragraph 8, comes 
the two-part theme of “A Song of the Rolling Earth” (“Poem of the 
Sayers of Words and of the Earth”), that the earth and the human 
body are in themselves the words of a great poem: 


. till the new world fits an orbit for itself and looks unabashed on the 
lesser orbits of the stars and sweeps through the ceaseless rings and shall 
never be quiet again, 


and 


Love the earth and sun ..., read these leaves in the open air... and 
your very flesh shall be a great poem and have the richest fluency not 
only in its words but in the silent lines of its lips and face and between 


the lashes of your eyes and in every motion and joint of your body... . 78 


Also the twice-used figure of the poet as Earth’s lover is the fig: 

ure much elaborated in the next paragraph, g. The last 1856 poem 

to be mentioned is the short “Excelsior” (“Poem of the Heart of 

the Son of Manhattan Island”), which immediately precedes “Song 

of Prudence” in the 1856 arrangement and clearly takes its origin 

from the phrenological list introducing the prose paragraph on 

prudence. “Excelsior” is an expression of the poet’s confident am- 

bition for superlativeness in cautiousness (prudence), amativeness, 

adhesiveness, and other items from the list, most of which are here 

translated into less technical terms: 

Who has gone farthest? For I swear I will go farther; 

And who has been just? For I would be the most just person of thie earth; 

And who most cautious? For I would be more cautious; 

And who has projected beautiful words through the longest time? -By 
God! I will outvie him! ... 

And who possesses a perfect and enamored body? For I do not believe 
‘any one possesses a more perfect and enamored body than mine.” 


** Parts of both these sentences are used verbatim in poems previously discussed. For 
the three poems mentioned here, see ibid., pp. 469-472, 124-133, 186-191 (1856: pp. 166- 
171, 223-239, 322-331); Preface, pp. 499-500, 505, 493-494: 

2 Ibid., pp. 397-398, 694 (1856: pp. 253-254); Preface, p. sor. “Justice” in the 
phrenologist’s vocabulary is called “constructiveness.” 
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f vI 

In final summary, it is.obvious that by far the largest part of the 
poetic materia] extracted from the Preface went into the new poems 
of 1856, and that the largest space was devoted to a subjective expo- 
sition of the great poet and his attributes, even the long philosoph- 
ical poem on prudence being given, by its “Excelsior” prelude, the 
same personal application found in the prose original. The only 
departure from the subjectivity of the Preface was achieved in the 
use of the national theme. In “To a Foil’d European Revolution- 
aire,’ the personal note of the source becomes general and the 
national internation]. “Respondez,” the companion piece to this 
poem. although it contains the line 


Let him who is without my poems be assassinated! 


is nevertheless relatively objective also. In the 1856 philosophical 
poems a recurrent topic is the close relationship between physical 
and spiritual perception, an important matter to the great poet-seer. 
The 1860 poems continue the emphasis on physical and spiritual 
interdependence, but with an evident decrease in subjectivity. The 
little 1865 poem, in spite of its personal note at the beginning, is 
clearly concerned with an abstract philosophical question. 

Since only one of the poems mentioned in this survey is later 
than 1860, and that an unimportant three-line stanza of 1865, the 
Preface for all practical purposes appears to have been finally aban- 
doned in 1860 as a source for deliberate borrowing. Although one 
might assume that by this time the poet had taken from it all the 
material which he considered usable, the fact that some of the un- 
used passages are as lyrical as those translated almost verbatim into 
poems points to a change in the poet rather than an exhaustion of 
the source. The preceding survey suggests such a change; and fur- 
ther comparison of the 1856 and 1860 poems on the poet theme 
shows in the latter a new interest in the other bards who are to take 
up Whitman’s torch—a subject mentioned but not brought to the 
fore in the 1855 Preface and the 1856 Preface-poems. “Kosmos” 
and “Laws for Creations” are concerned with poets in general, and 
another 1860 poem, not based on the Preface but immediately fol- 
lowing “Laws for Creations,” contains these lines: 
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Poets to come! 


I am a man who, sauntering along, without fully stopping, turns a casual 
look upon you, and then averts his face, 

Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 

Expecting the main thing from you.*° 


To this shift in outlook, begun by 1860, impetus was given by the 
poet’s Civil War experiences, operating as they did to furnish him 
both new viewpoints and new subject matter. Up to this time he 
had drawn on notebooks in which for some years before 1855 he 
had been collecting and phrasing his ideas;** that after 1860, how- 
ever, new experiences brought new inspiration is shown by his own 
statement: 


It is certain . . . that, although I had made a start before, only from the 
occurrence of the Secession War, and what it show’d me as by flashes of 
lightning, . . . only from the . . . provocation of that war’s sights and 
scenes the final reasons-for-being of an autochthonic and passionate song 
definitely came forth. 


It seems likely that in these “flashes of lightning” the patriot-poet’s 
personal ambitions appeared less important, and certain that when 
his war services became his press agent the need for self-advertise- 
ment grew less urgent. Not only the poems but the statement of 
poetic theory contained in the unpublished prose prefaces and intro- 
ductions written between 1860 and 1864 show a greater capacity for 
objectivity.” 

These facts throw light on Whitman’s remarks about the Pref- 
ace in 1870 and later. No longer in need of this quarry, he could 
disparage it with a careless word, even forgetting, perhaps, the im- 
portance which he had once attached to it. The evolution of the 
poet’s mood can be traced through the evolution of the longest 
Preface-poem. In 1856 the message of the Preface, obviously still 
thought “vital and necessary,” became in the “Poem of Many in 


9° bid., p. 11 (1860: pp. 186-187). : 

31 The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Wait Whitman (New York, 1932), I, 63 ff. 

524 Backward Glance o'er Traveled Roads,” Preface to November Bonghs, 1888. 
See Leaves of Grass, p. 531. 

33 Collected in Walt Whitman's Workshop, ed. Clifton Joseph Furness (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928), pp. 115-137. ` 
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One” a more defiant bid for recognition. In 1860, although the old 
name was retained in a new line, 


The Many in One—what is it finally except myself?** 


the poem was grouped with “Chants Democratic.” When after the 
war the title was changed again, this time to “As I Sat Alone by 
Blue Ontario’s Shore,” a second introduction and conclusion and 
the “war interludes” were added, the new prologue directing atten- 
tion to the “throes of Democracy,” and the epilogue generously call- 
ing upon other bards to join him in singing “the great Idea.” But 
this introduction also called for a poem “of the range of the high 
Soul of Poets,” and not until 1871 for one “that comes from the soul 
of America.”* 

In spite of the many revisions, so large a part of the first Preface 
was retained in this and other poems that when, in 1888, the poet 
was cornered by his importunate young friend Traubel, he was forced 
into a partial retraction of his 1870 statement; yet in characteristic 
fashion he refused to be quite pinned down. When Traubel asked 
him point-blank, referring to his “I do not consider it of permanent 
value,” “In what way do you wish us to take that?” he replied with 
cryptic Whitmanesque evasion, “Any way you choose.”** Never- 
theless, the prose revision and publication in 1888 of the 1855 
original show that at the last he was not averse to accepting the 
judgment of the “very likely friends” which the Preface had gained 
in the thirty-three intervening years.” To all other “likely friends,” 
indeed, who are interested in Whitman’s statement of poetic theory, 
the poems and lines extracted from the first Preface and scattered 
through Leaves of Grass must seem, regardless of their value as 
poetry, an inadequate substitute for the unbroken units of lyrical 
prose considered by many twentieth-century critics to rank among 
his best productions. 


54 Leaves of Grass, Variorum Readings, p. 665 (1860: p. 125). 

35 Ibid., pp. 657, 286. Recall also the shift to objectivity given to “Song of Prudence” 
by the substitution of “Unnamed Lands” for the “Excelsior” prelude. 

8° Traubel, op. cit., Il, 310. 

*7 tn this revision the two paragraphs (19 and 22) made into “To a Foil'd European 
Revolutionaire” and “Song of Prudence,” and several of those used in “By Blue Ontario's 
Shore” (notably 3, 5, 6, 7, 27, and 28) are drastically cut. See Complete Poems and 
Prose of Walt Whitman 1855 . . . 1888 [1888-1889], prose section, pp. 263-275. 


WHITTIER AND HAYNE: A RECORD 
OF FRIENDSHIP* 


MAX L. GRIFFIN 
Tulane University 


NE OF THE STILL largely unwritten episodes of Ameri- 

can literature is the friendliness that persisted among writers 
of the North and of the South through the period of rising passions 
in the fifties, for the most part surviving the conflict itself in a fash- 
ion notably in advance of the temper of the times,” observed Mr. 
Edward G. Bernard ten years ago in introducing a group of hitherto 
unpublished letters between Bryant and Hayne.’ The relationship 
of Whittier and Hayne is a part of that unwritten episode, though 
it has been remarked upon by several of Whittier’s biographers” and 
has recently become more clear in the publication of additional Hayne 
materials.’ Doubtless when a full-length biography of Hayne ap- 
pears the story of his friendly relations with Whittier, as with numer- 
ous other Northern literary figures, will be fully told. Meanwhile 
it seems well to outline the course of the friendship, not only because 
of the interest of the relationship itself, but because, as George Rice 
Carpenter remarked more than forty years ago, it was “indicative on 
both sides of a breadth of mind and heartiness of feeling that 
augured well for the rapid reconciliation of the North and the 
South.” 


*J am indebted to the Carnegie Foundation Research Program and the Tulane Uni- 
versity Council on Research for a grant supporting this study. 

* “Northern Bryant and Southern Hayne,” Colophon, n. s. I, 536-540 (Spring, 1936). 

? Notably Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 
1894), II, 501-502, 634; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John Greenleaf Whittier (New 
York, 1902), pp. 113-114; George. Rice Carpenter, John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1903), 
p. 286; and Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant, John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1933), pp. 
281-283. Also in his excellent account of the part played by writers in the reconciliation 
of the North and the South, Professor Paul. H. Buck, The Road to Reunion (Boston, 1937), 
Pp. 196-235, gives incidental attention to the Whittier-Hayne friendship; his main emphasis, 
however, is upon younger writers. 

* See especially Jay B. Hubbell (ed.), The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867 
(Durham, N. C., 1941), pp. 111-120; Daniel Morley McKeithan (ed.), 4 Collection of 
Hayne Letters (Austin, Texas, 1944), pp. 111-120. For permission to quote from their 
books as hereinafter indicated, I am grateful to Professor Hubbell and the Duke University 
Press, and to Professor McKeithan. 

“Carpenter, op. cit., p. 286. Besides printed sources, the present record is based upon 
a group of more than twenty-five letters'in the Paul Hamilton Hayne Collection and the 
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Both men were ardent partisans before and during the war, but 
when the conflict was over each welcomed the end of hostilities and 
sought to promote reconciliation and national unity. There was 
further intellectual agreement between them in their common love 
of nature and humankind and in their admiration of Henry Tim- 
rod. They had in common, too, many years of ill health. On the 
basis of such a community of interests and the personal attraction 
which each apparently felt for the other, despite the twenty-three 
years’ difference in their ages, they achieved a rather warm and 
intimate friendship that ended only with Hayne’s death in 1886. 

The acquaintanceship may have begun as early as 1853 or 1854, 
in each of which years Hayne spent several weeks in New England 
and New York.’ During these visits it is clear that he met, among 
others, E. P. Whipple, James T. Fields, R. H. Stoddard, R. H. Dana, 
Jr., Lowell, Alcott, Emerson, J. S. Dwight, Horatio Woodman, and 
perhaps Longfellow. Whittier’s name does not appear in any of 
Hayne’s available prewar correspondence. That the abolitionist 
may, however, have been another of the “kind friends, & acquaint- 
ances”? made by Hayne in those years seems likely from several 
bits of evidence. (1) In a letter to Hayne, dated March 17, 1870, 
Whittier spoke of Hayne’s writings in such a way as to suggest that 
he had known them for some time previously.? (2) Another letter 
from Whittier, written during Hayne’s visit to New England in the 
summer of 1873, implies that the two poets had met during the 
course of some considerably earlier visit by Hayne.” (3) Finally, 
in an article on Hayne published soon after his death, Margaret 


Clara Dargan McLean Collection of the Duke University Library. All but five of these— 
two from Hayne to Margaret Junkin Preston, one from Hayne to Whittier, and two from 
Phebe Johnson Woodman to Hayne and Mrs. Hayne—are letters from Whittier, addressed 
to Hayne, Mrs. Hayne, and their son William Hamilton Hayne, and extending from March 
17, 1870, to Oct. 21, 1887. Eighteen of the entire group are the original letters, and be- 
sides them the Hayne Collection contains two envelopes addressed to Hayne by Whittier— 
but without the letters—and the telegram which Whittier sent to Mrs. Hayne at the time 
of her husband’s death. The telegram and five of the letters from Whittier have been pub- 
lished: a letter of Oct. 11, 1880 (Mordell, op. cit., pp. 282-283); the telegram and letters 
of March 17 and April 8, 1870, Feb. 5, 1873, and July 10, 1886 (Hubbell, op. cif, pp. 
112-120). All of the MS materials included here are published by permission of the 
Duke University Library. : 

* Sec Hayne's letters to E. P. Whipple, Sept. 6, 1853, and Sept. 10, 1859, and to R. H. 
Stoddard, Jan. 1, 1855 (McKeithan, op. eit., pp. 61-64, 4-6). 

^ Ibid., pp. 4, 62, 104, 106. 

* Hayne to Whipple, Sept. 10, 1859 (ibid., p. 62). 

* Hayne Collection, Duke Library; also Hubbell, op. cit, pp. 113-114. 

? Copy of letter, Aug. 30, 1873, Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 
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Junkin Preston stated that “Several times before the war .. . he 
made pilgrimages to the homes” of Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Holmes, all of whom welcomed him “as one of the literary 
guild” following the appearance of his volumes of 1855, 1857, and 
1860."° 

Whether it began before the war or not, the friendship naturally 
reached its fullest bloom in the years after the war. Then Hayne 
visited Whittier at least twice**—once accompanied by Mrs. Hayne— 
and they carried on an intimate correspondence notable for Whit- 
tier’s constant encouragement of Hayne and interest in his welfare, 
for Hayne’s appreciation of that encouragement and interest, and for 
its evidence of the warm personal feeling between the two family 
groups. 

The first of the visits occurred in the late summer of 1873 during - 
the stay of several weeks that Hayne and his son Willie made in 
New England. Little is known of this meeting except that Whittier 
wrote the Haynes late in August urging them to visit him when they 
left the mountains and that the visit occurred at Isles of Shoals.” 

The more memorable visit occurred in September, 1879, during 
the three months’ sojourn in the North that Hayne and his wife 
made in the summer and autumn upon doctor’s orders for the sake 
of Hayne’s health? Among the “visits never to be forgotten” of 
that summer was one of five days with Whittier and his cousins, 
the Misses Johnson, Mrs. Woodman, and little Phebe Woodman, at 
Oak Knoll. The cordiality of the meeting is evident from the fol- 
lowing extract from a long account of the whole Northern trip 
which Hayne sent to Margaret Junkin Preston on December 5, 


1879: 
With Whittier we stayed, for the better part of a week, (of course at 
his express invitation), in his home, or rather one of his homes, near 


1° Margaret J. Preston, “Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Southern Bivouac, N. s. II, 223 (Sept. 
1886). 

™ Mordell, op. cit., p. 283, states, without indicating the source of his information, that 
there was a third meeting in the summer of 1885, when Hayne alone visited Whittier. 
T have not found any evidence of the visit. 

1 Copy of letter, Whittier to Hayne, Aug. 30, 1873, Hayne Collection, Duke Library; 
also Victor Hall Hardendorff, “Paul Hamilton Hayne and the North” (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Duke University, 1942), pp. 84-91, where, on the basis of examination of many 
others of Hayne’s letters and his diaries, the entire Northern journey of 1873 is described. 

** See Hayne’s letters to John G. James, July 9, Sept. 14, Nov. 4, 1879 (McKeithan, op. 
cit., pp. 469-476). 
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Danvers Mass. called “Oak Knoll.” A lovely place it is, not the property 
of the Poet, but of certain Cousins of his;—the Misses Johnston [sic];— 
middle aged ladies, who treat their distinguished relative with marked 
consideration, declaring that all they have is absolutely & always at his 
service!— 

During the first portion of our visit Whittier was evidently quite 
unwell, suffering from his greatest physical foe—Neuralgia; but subse- 
quently the pains left him, and we had the pleasure of beholding him at 
his best. 

A simple, straightforward, earnest, & loving man, with profound 
depths in his nature; one who has suffered too, (I think) thro the affec- 
tions. By many little signs & tokens, I came to this conclusion;—& my 
belief is, that despite the unvarying kindness of his kinswomen, he feels 
his old age to be lonely & unsatisfactory, for the lack of szill nearer ties. 

He became, towards the end of our stay, thoroughly “at home,” with 
us,—my wife & I!—Indeed the “little woman” was so transparently a 
favorite, that the two would settle near the chimney-corner in W’s sanc- 
tum sanctorum, and discuss every conceivable topic; particularly the 
South, new & old; negro-slavery, & negro-freedom; Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
and etc etc etc etc etc!! ` 

My “winsome Marrow” was just as frank & outspoken as she well 
could be; and the Poet showed a really fine temper, and disposition to 
learn the truth about Southern matters. 

That he has qualified materially many of his old opinions, was evi- 
dent; and I’m assured that the “eyes of his understanding” were further 
opened, in regard to the Ethiopian, & matters appertaining thereto, before 
that shrewd little Consort of mine allowed him to escape her!! Seriously, 
he is by no means as “dour & desperate,” in upholding his peculiar Ideas, 
as I once believed he would be. We left “Oak Knoll” with the pleas- 
antest impression of all its inmates; and the conviction that in the Poet 
himself we have henceforth, a true, sympathising friend!** 


Thereafter hardly a letter passed between the two poets without 
affectionate reference to the great pleasure the visit had given to both 
family groups and especially in Whittier’s letters to the love which 
Mrs. Hayne had inspired in the Whittier household. Doubtless, as 
has been suggested, it was this visit in particular upon which was 
based that part of Hayne’s “The Snow-Messengers” which gives an 
intimate portrayal of Whittier beneath his own “tranquil roof”— 
according to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “one of the best pic- 


** Hayne Collection, Duke Libra y. 
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tures ever drawn of Whittier in his home life.”’’ Hayne’s lines in 
the poem and his letter to Mrs. Preston are in complete harmony. 

The correspondence between Whittier and Hayne began early 
in 1870 and continued until Hayne’s death, apparently with only 
such interruptions as were caused by the ill health of one or the 
other of the friends. During the first two or three years, when 
Hayne was seeking a publisher for the edition of Timrod’s poems 
which he had prepared, it was their common interest in Timrod and 
their desire to see his merits properly recognized that formed a sort- 
of leitmotiv of the correspondence. Hayne kept Whittier posted 
on his progress in finding a publisher for the poems, sent his own 
memorial verses on Timrod and flowers from Timrod’s grave, 
opened his heart on the subject of his “more than brother,” and was 
obviously pleased to have his own enthusiasm for Timrod’s poetry 
approved and shared.”* Whittier wrote that as early as 1863 he had 
surprised Emerson, Whipple, and Holmes with his “enthusiastic 
praise of one or two” of Timrod’s poems, and in a letter of March 
17, 1870, he declared: “Some of his later poems,—notwithstanding 
their hostility to my own section—were very powerful & impressive. 
Thy eulogy of him was not extravagant. He had the true fire 
within.” 

The interest in Timrod and the agreement upon the merit of 
his war poems afforded a natural opening for the introduction of 
another theme that is prominent in the correspondence not only 
during the early 1870’s but throughout its entire course—the eager- 
ness of both men for genuine peace and the reconciliation of the 
North and the South. His letters to Hayne, like many of his public 
utterances in the years after the war, give ample support to the 
claim which Whittier made near the end of his life when he was 
charged by a Southern paper with being an enemy of the South. 


I was never an enemy to the South or the holders of slaves [he wrote a 
friend]. I inherited from my Quaker ancestry hatred of slavery, but 


18 See Higginson, Whittier, p. 113, and “Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Chautanquan, VIL, 
229, 231 (Jan, 1887). Hayne’s poem, dedicated to Whittier and Longfellow, appears in 
Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne (Boston, 1882), pp. 290-293. 

3° Hayne to Whittier, March 23, 1870, John Albree (ed.), Whittier Correspondence from 
the Oak Knoll Collections, 1830-1892 (Salem, Mass., 1911), pp. 175-177; also Whittier to 
Hayne, March 17, April 8, 1870, and Feb. 5, 1873; copy, Whittier to Mary Michel Hayne, 
Feb. 9, 1876. The letter of April § is in the Clara Dargan McLean Collection; the others 
are in the Hayne Collection, Duke Library. See also Hubbell, op. cit, pp. 113-114, 116- 
218. 
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not of the slaveholders. To every call of suffering or distress in ‘the 
South I have promptly responded to the extent of my ability. I was one 
of the very first to recognize the rare gift of the Carolinian poet Timrod, 
and I was the intimate friend of the lamented Paul H. Hayne, though 
both wrote fiery lyrics against the North. I am sure no one rejoices 
more heartily than I do at the prosperity of the Southern States." 


Hayne, for his part, without any diminution of his Southern loyal- 
ties, guided his relationship with the abolitionist by the same prin- 
ciple which he had sought to follow before the war as editor of 
Russell’s Magazine—by “a true literary spirit” of liberality which 
did not allow differences in politics to color judgments of literary 
merit and personal relations.’ The application of the principle is 
attested by a remark to Margaret J. Preston on April 15, 1873, when 
he wrote of Whittier, “Ah! zhe grand old man!! A fanatic, all his 
life, and yet so profoundly sincere; hating what he deemed crime, 
but ever tender towards the supposed Criminal!” and by a note in 
a scrapbook explaining that his lines “To the Poet Whittier. On 
His 7oth Birthday” were “addressed to Whittier the Poet, not Whit- 
tier the Politician!” With genuine respect for the sincerity of 
each other, then, the two friends wrote of their hopes for reconcil- 
iation and in their own relations set an example of how it could be 
achieved. 

Whittier apparently introduced the theme in his letter of March 
17, 1870. From Amesbury he wrote: 


How glad I am, that though widely apart as miles go, we can stretch 
our hands out to each other. After this awful decade of strife & suffer- 
ing, let us study points of agreement rather than disagreement. . . . 

I think the time is near at hand when Charleston & Boston—long 
centres of opposing ideas—both in advance of their respective sections, 
in cultivation & refinement,—will understand each other better & do 
justice to each other. At any rate, their literary men should have no 
prejudices,” 


Hayne’s response was immediate. Within the week he wrote: 


From the bottom of my soul I echo your wish that henceforth all 


"Pickard, Life and Letters of Whittier, Il, 502. 

18 See “Editors Table,” Russell’s Magazine, Il, 182-183 (Nov., 1857) and VI, 364 
(Jan, 1860). Hayne was the author of at least the first of these statements, and the 
second indicates his policy. 

2° Hayne Collection, Duke Library; also Hubbell, op. cit, p. 112. 

°° Hayne Collection, Duke Library; also Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 113-154. 
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jealousies, all unworthy prejudices may. be annihilated, between North 
and South. 

As for Literature, it has no sections. Like God’s beneficent sky, the 
fair world of Art is broad enough to comprehend and cover us all! ` 

And thus, from these barren pinewoods, I, the humblest among our 
singers, can stretch forth warm hands of cordiality and love towards you 
—among our most illustrious—feeling sure that I shall meet with the 
electric ‘touch of sympathy.” 


In his reply of April 8 and in his first letter following the pub- 
lication of Timrod’s Poems (1873), Whittier linked the art-has-no- 
sections idea with his own optimistic hope for the just recognition 
of Timrod, to the end, doubtless, of encouraging Hayne as to the 
success of the volume. “In a little time,” he wrote in the first letter, 
“the old hatreds & prejudices will die out, & we shall do justice to 
each other: and North unite with South in recognizing the genius 
of the young South Carolinian poet.””? And on February 5, 1873: 
“I hope & believe that the time has fully come, when no sectional 
feeling, will interfere with the recognition of his genius.” On 
March 19, 1874, Hayne wrote respectfully of Charles Sumner, who 
had recently died, and of Whittier’s friendship with him.* And 
on December 29, 1877, Whittier expressed his confidence in the 
efforts of President Hayes at reconciliation and indicated that he 
wished he might have a personāl part in the hastening of restored 
harmony between the sections. 

I hope & trust [he wrote from Danvers] that our several sections are 
getting to understand each other better; and-that the honest efforts of 
Pres. Hayes to reconcile all differences, will not be in vain. If my health 
& strength admitted of it I should like to go down into your region. I 
want to do all in my power to bring about the complete harmony of the 
whole country, & the peace prosperity & freedom of all its: inhabitants?” 


Hayne’s reply of January 10, 1878, indicated that he shared Whit- 
tier’s confidence in the progress of reconciliation and in Hayes de- 
spite the opposition of some influential politicians: 


You “trust that the several sections are beginning to understand each 
other better!” Candidly, I believe they are, and this the work of reconcil- 


22? Hayne to Whittier, March 23, 1870 (Albree, op. cit., p. 176). 

3? Clara Dargan McLean Collection, Duke Library; also Hubbell, op. cit., p. 116. 
3: Hayne Collection, Duke Library; also Hubbell, op. cit., p. 118. 

* Albree, op. cit., pp. 187-189. 

*° Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 
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iation would advance “towards the perfect day,” were it not for one ugly 
element of discord; I mean, the disgraceful efforts of such men as Conk- 
ling, Blaine, Chandler, et id omne genus, who seem determined to re-open 
old, fast-healing wounds, and to “set the two sections by the ears again!” 

But I hope, nay I believe that they cannot succeed. Pres. Hayes seems 
firm enough, and the Southern people cannot but regard him kindly 
and with confidence, since his conduct towards Louisiana, and my re- 
cently forlorn and prostrate State, South Carolina.?¢ 


The eagerness of both men for the restoration of harmony be- 
tween the sections appears in the correspondence not only in such 
direct statements as have been cited, but also in Whittier’s words 
of special praise for such of Hayne’s poems as were intended to aid 
in that restoration. From the beginning of the correspondence 
Hayne sent the elder poet such of his verses as he thought might be 
of interest for one reason or another, and scarcely one of Whittier’s 
letters is without some word of commendation or kindly appre- 
ciation for the pieces sent. Those that bridged sectional barriers, 
however, Whittier welcomed with special warmth and pointed their 
usefulness in speeding reconciliation. “The Stricken South to the 
North,” an expression of the gratitude of the South for Northern 
aid during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, and “Reconciliation” 
would appeal strongly, he thought. Of the latter he wrote that it 
was “generous & patriotic. Be assured that it will find a response 
in the Northern heart... .”** Hayne’s “On the Death of President 
Garfield” Whittier hoped would be published for its inspired ex- 
pression of the South’s grief in “the national calamity” ;”* and “The 
King of the Plow” he called “admirable & timely. It will be worth 
more to the country North & South [he continued], than all the 
political speeches which will be made in both sections for a twelve 
month to come. It was a true inspiration. . . .””° 

Not all of the talk in their letters, however, was of Timrod and 
reconciliation. Other topics bespoke not only the intimacy of the 
friendship but something further of the basis upon which it was 
built. Of affectionate references to their families and exchanges 


2° Albree, op. cit., p. 200. 

2? Whittier to Hayne, March 27, 1879. Reference to “The Stricken South to the North” 
appears in a letter, Whittier to Hayne, Nov. 12, 1878. Both are in the Hayne Collection, 
Duke Library. 

28 Whittier to Hayne, Sept. 28, 1881, Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 

2 Whittier to Hayne, June 6, 1882, Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 
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between the two groups—especially after the meeting of 1879—of 
talk of their mutual friends, and of warm invitations for visits, there 
were many. Whittier’s letter from Isles of Shoals, June 30, 1882, 
demonstrates this family intimacy that pervades the entire cor- 
respondence: 


My pear Frienp:— 

I thank thee for thy kind letter of the roth inst., and am glad to find 
its tone so cheerful, as the papers have told me of thy ill health of late. 
I find it extremely difficult to get above bodily weakness and pain. I am 
quite too sensitive to these troubles, but, on the whole, I am able to 
enjoy a great deal, and am very grateful to the Divine Providence that ` 
it is so. But I cannot see my old friends passing away without feeling 
the loss deeply. I wish spiritualism was true; that “some courteous ghost 
would blab the secret of their whereabouts.” My brother's condition is 
about as it was when I last wrote. He is now at Lynn Beach. I wish 
thee and Mrs. Hayne were here this morning. It is wonderfully clear 
and bright; the mountain ten miles away is well defined, and the New 
Hampshire hills dimly visible. The islands lie all about us, green with 
short grass and bayberry, and gay with wild flowers. Mrs. Thaxter is 
here, of course, and bright and charming as ever. I am heartily glad to 
know that thy poems are to be published in a style befitting their merit, 
and I don’t doubt their success for publisher and author. I am doing 
nothing; in fact I cannot write now without too much suffering. Lazi- 
ness is comparative comfort, and I am cultivating it. I wonder how it 
is that thee can write so much and so well, when ill and suffering. My 
cousins Caroline and Mary, and Phebe are here with me. They all send 
their love. Phebe wishes thee and Mrs. Hayne were here to go sailing 
with her. With love to dear Mrs. Hayne, I am always and affectionately 
thy friend, 

Joun G. Wurrrier®? 


There was, as might be expected, much talk of nature, both directly, 
as in an exchange of 1880 in which they were comparing autumn 
colors in the North and in the South,” and through Whittier’s sym- 


*° Copy, Hayne Collection, Duke Library. Several of the letters in the Hayne Col- 
lection indicate exchanges of little gifts and letters between the Haynes and other members 
of Whittier’s household. See especially Whittier to Hayne, Sept. 28, 1881; Whittier to Mrs. 
Hayne, Feb. 9, 1876 (copy), and Jan. 11, 1881 (facsimile); and Phebe Woodman to the 
Haynes, Dec. 28, 1879, and Jan. 2, 1882. See also the birthday letter from Hayne to 
Whittier, Dec. 17, 1881 (McKeithan, op. cit, pp. 111-112). 

"Copy, Whittier to Hayne, Oct. 11, 1880, Hayne Collection, Duke Library; and Hayne 
to Whittier, Oct. 26, 1880 (Albree, op. cif., pp. 220-221). 
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pathetic comments upon those nature poems of Hayne that came to 

his attention through letters and through the magazines. 
‘Nor were Hayne’s the only poems praised. Naturally Hayne, 
the younger, more frequently sent poems and asked opinions on 
them, as evidence of his admiration and respect; no less naturally 
Whittier, in appreciative response, spoke the kindly encouragement 
which he knew would raise the spirits of the younger man. But 
Whittier also sent some of his volumes, and doubtless felt great 
satisfaction that his Southern friend valued his poems for just the 
quality that he sought above all else to give them—that of making 
life sweeter and better for his fellow-man. He was pleased, no 
doubt, that Hayne considered “Among the Hills” artistically better 
than Wordsworth’s “Yarrow Revisited.” But it pleased him more, 
we may be sure, that Hayne in the same letter prefaced a statement 
of his distaste for the decadence of Baudelaire and Swinburne with 
the following evaluation of Whittier’s work: 


Ah, dear sir, when the final shadows gather about us all, you ought 
gratefully and gladly to reflect that your poetry has been the means of 
teaching thousands of untutored hearts, of consoling the sufferer, and 
bringing light to the doubter; of in fact, purifying and elevating your 
fellow-creatures, as genuine poetry always ought to purify and elevate.” 


Agreement upon the purifying and elevating function of poetry was 
certainly one of the bonds of their friendship, for Hayne recurred 
to the theme when in contemplating the end of life in one of the 
last of his extant letters he reminded Whittier that the knowledge 
“that your Muse has elevated & consoled thousands, ought to bring 
the most soothing peace to your declining days.” 

Another topic of interest in the correspondence was a project 
for the publication of a volume of Hayne’s poems. Early in 1878, 
about the time John G. James was interesting himself in the under- 
taking that resulted in the illustrated edition of 1882,°* Hayne sought 
Whittier’s aid, as he did that of others, in finding a publisher for 
the poems he had written since The Mountain of the Lovers (1875). 
His request to Whittier came about in a perfectly natural way. In 
a letter of December 29, 1877, in which he spoke of the special pleas- 


32 Hayne to Whittier, April 22, 1870 (Albree, op. cit, pp. 178-179). 

23 Hayne to Whittier, Oct. 1, 1884 (McKeithan, op. cit., p. 119). 

34 See Hayne’s letters to James, Nov. 14, 1877, and April 3, 1878 (ibid., pp. 417-419, 
425-429). : 
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ure he had received from Hayne’s “To the Poet Whittier. On His 
yoth Birthday,” published in the Literary World, Whittier expressed 
the hope that Hayne was well paid for his poems, for they deserved 
it’ In reply, Hayne presented frankly the disadvantages under 
which he worked as an isolated Southern poet, “far removed from 
the centres of literary activity,” able to “make no personal bargains,” 
and so receiving “less than Northern writers,” and expressed grati- 
tude for Whittier’s having included his “Pre-Existence” and “From 
the Woods” in the Songs of Three Centuries (1876). 


You, Mr. Whittier, are the only Northern litterateur who has ever 
done me the honor of placing my poems in a published collection of 
verse. 


This account moved Whittier in his next letter to offer his assistance 
in a practical way. From Oak Knoll, February 1, 1878, he wrote: 


My pear rrp HAYNE 


Thanks for thy noble tribute to the South Carolina author, novelist & 
poet. It has passages of true poetic feeling & force. 

I see thee speak of thyself as an “Exile.” Is there not some position 
in S. C. which Gov. Hampton could give thee, & thus bring thee home 
once more? Or is there any place under the the [sic] U. S. Government in 
that State or Georgia which would be of use to thee? I would be glad 
to do what I could for thee in that respect, and so I think would Long- 
fellow & Bryant. 

We have had a warm open winter thus far but now the air is full of 
driving snow & the woods deeply drifted. I long for Spring: the confine- 
ment & cold & changes of weather affect me very much. 

I wish I could accept thy invitation & find shelter under thy Pines 
from these northern winds. 

Thy poem in Scribner [sic] excellent. The “Atlantic” has swallowed 
up the “Galaxy” whether for its benefit or not I cannot say. 

Believe me always & truly thy frd. 

Jonn G. Warrier 


How is the widow of thy friend Timrod situated now??? 


°° Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 

°° Hayne to Whittier, Jan. 10, 1878 (Albree, op. cit., pp. 199-201). 

37 Hayne Collection, Duke Library. The reference in the first paragraph is obviously 
to Hayne’s memorial poem, “W. Gilmore Simms. A Poem Delivered on the night of the 
13th of December, 1877, ‘at the Charlestown [sic] Academy of Music,’ as prologue to the 
‘Dramatic Entertainment’ in aid of the ‘Simms Memorial Fund’” (Hayne’s Poems, pp. 
315-320). Hlayne’s “poem in Scribner” was “Unveiled” (Poems, pp. 219-222), which first 
appeared in Scribner's Monthly, XV, 383-368 (Jan., 1878). 
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In his reply of February 8, Hayne acknowledged the kindness of the 
offer, but explained that his health would not permit him to accept 
work that would confine him “in any town office.” “Another mode 
in which either Mr. Bryant, or Mr. Longfellow or yourself might 
do me an inestimable service” occurred to him, however, and with 
the frankness of a son speaking to his father he outlined what he 
had in mind and the reason for the suggestion. 


The position of a Southern poet in this country, is sadly anomalous 
[he wrote]. To you, I may say, just as if I were addressing my own 
father, and without fear of miscomprehension, that anything harder, 
more terribly exacting, than the 20 years of labor by which I have gained 
my present literary position (however humble) it would be impossible to 
conceive! Now, I have reached my 47th year; and have on hand a mass 
of poems, many of them the best I ever composed, and all of a miscel- 
laneous character, quite eno’ to fill a duodecimo vol. of 100, or 150 pages, 
and yet, I feel sure that I could not obtain a publisher. I mean a pub- 
lisher who would adventure even a small edition at his own risk. Feel- 
ing (let me say this to you in sacred confidence), that my life-term draws 
towards its close, and naturally desirous to put myself once more on record, 
I would give much to print the lyrics referred to; but without some in- 
fluence such as [a] Northern author could give, it is out of the question! 
As previously intimated, no such influence may rest with you, or Mr. 
Bryant, or Mr. Longfellow; but if it really should be in your power or 
their’s [sic], to help me to a publisher, I think you will not fail me. I 
would beg you to accept the dedication of the volume to be called simply 
“Muscadines” from the 1st poem in it.?8 


Whittier’s sympathetic interest moved Hayne in this letter also to 
ask the elder man’s advice concerning the best procedure for his 
mother to follow in seeking a pension as the widow of a naval 
officer, and to relate the story of how the fortunes of war had 
destroyed the family possessions in South Carolina and had made 
him an exile in Georgia. 

There is a gap in the correspondence at this point, but the fol- 
lowing letter of November 12, 1878, indicates that Whittier was 
doing what he could in Hayne’s behalf: 


My DEAR FRIEND: 


I have only this moment recd. thy letter with its enclosure of poems— 
both of which I like, but to the one called “The South to the North” my 


** Albree, op. cit., pp. 202-205. 
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whole heart responds. All through the long agony of the Pestilence, I 
was among the mountains of New Hampshire, & more than once con- 
tributed to the subscription in aid of the suffering. God knows that our 
people felt only that you needed aid, & that you were our fellow country- 
men. The sad past was thrown so far back that it was not remembered. 
None gave more readily than the soldiers of the North. 

I send with this my little volume. I have been asking Mr. Houghton 
about publishing one for thee. He thought the time was not favorable, 
as the book-trade was so much depressed. I hope he may see his way 
clear to do it erelong. 

My health remains feeble.- I did not derive so much benefit as I hoped 
from my sojourn among the hills. 

I hope thine is better than when thee wrote some months ago. 

Thanking thee for sending me that noble poem, I am always & truly 
thy friend, 

Joun G. Wurrrmer™® 


Nothing came of Whittier’s efforts finally, and the project of a 
smaller volume was supplanted by that of the illustrated edition of 
1882. Even after that publication, however, Whittier apparently 
kept the proposal of a volume by Hayne before Houghton, for soon 
after Hayne’s death he sent to William Hamilton Hayne a letter 
from Houghton indicating willingness to examine the manuscript 
poems. Whittier advised William to “send only the very best” of 
his father’s verses, and expressed the belief that Houghton would 
publish them. Houghton did not, but Whittier’s continued efforts 
make clearer the warm sympathy that he felt for Hayne and his 
family, as do also his giving at least one of William Hayne’s poems 
an introduction to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and his writ- 
ing the next year an urgent invitation to young Hayne, then in New 
England, to pay him a visit, even though he had been too ill for 
some time to see friends.“ 

A final topic of mutual interest to the friends was the state of 
their health. Throughout the period of their correspondence both 
suffered frequent interruptions of their work because of illness, and 
especially after 1879 Hayne declined rapidly. Scarcely a letter passed 


®° Hayne Collection, Duke Library. Whittier’s “little volume” was The Vision of 
Echard, and Other Poems (Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1878). 

“Copy, Whittier to William H. Hayne, Aug. 18, 1886, Hayne Collection, Duke 
Library. 

“ Whittier to Mrs. Hayne, Aug. 22, 1886, and Whittier to William H. Hayne, Oct. 21, 
1887, Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 
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after that date without reference to their sicknesses—Hayne declaring 
his feeling that he would precede his older friend to the grave,” 
Whittier encouraging him with remarks about the lack of evidence 
of his suffering in his works, and his surprising productivity under 
such a handicap,* and both led to thoughts of the end of life by 
their own physical conditions and by the passing all about them of 
mutual friends. In one exchange in the latter mood Hayne was 
moved to express freely the great value he put upon Whittier’s 
friendship and to intimate that he hoped he stood in something of 
the same relationship to Whittier. Addressing Whittier as “My 
dear and venerated Friend,” he wrote, October 26, 1880: 


I thank you for your letter of the 11th inst.; one of the kindest and 
most friendly of the many kind and friendly letters you have written me. 
As the circle of my correspondence once very large, gradually decreases, I 
cling with an added affection to those correspondents still, (as the sailor 
would say) “to the fore,” and surely among them, you stand pre-eminent. 
Despite the score of years difference in our ages, I am quite old eno’ to 
appreciate all your feelings in regard to the advance of time; and to com- 
prehend, ab imo pectore, the half sadness, half resignation, wherewith the 
old must regard their past, or I should rather say, their future, stripped as 
necessarily it must be, of many a comfort, spiritual no less than bodily, 
which had once cheered and sustained them! 

Nevertheless, old age when virtuous and honorable and crowned with 
the laurels of well-directed genius (as in your case), possesses numerous 
alleviations, and that you realize this great and merciful truth, seems 
manifest from the tone of all you have said upon the subject. Never 
until the senses utterly fail, and the blood grows cold indeed, can you 
cease to derive happiness and consolation from Nature, and in the ab- 
sence of ancient friends . . . you may find younger, perhaps as fervent 
companions. .-. . 

How I wish that a period not very far off perhaps, had arrived, when 
instead of these slow (!) processes of steam, one could travel by balloons! ! 
Assuredly, you should see me at “Oak Knoll,” dropping literally from 
the clouds, and ready to admire with you, the magnificence of your 
autumnal foliage! ** 


In one of the last of his extant letters Hayne wrote Whittier that 

*2 Oct. x, 1884 (McKeithan, op. cit., p. 119). 

“° Copies, Whittier to Hayne, Feb. 26, 1880, and Oct. 6, 1884, Hayne Collection, Duke 
Library. 

+t Albree, op. cit, pp. 219-220. This letter answers Whittier’s of Oct. 11, 1880, printed 
by Mordell, op. cit., pp. 282-283. 
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he was deeply saddened by the conviction that they would never 
meet “ ‘in the flesh’ again,” and complained of the poverty that was 
keeping “forever apart sympathising hearts, & minds.”*° 

The latest of the extant letters of Hayne is one of his longest and 
runs practically the whole gamut of themes of their correspondence 
—personal and family affection, nature, health, mutual friends, lit- 
erary talk, and the state of the nation, political and spiritual. From 


Copse Hill, October 26, 1884, he wrote: 


Your’s [sic] of the roth inst, My very Dear Friend, reached me a few 
days ago; and I need hardly say how glad we, (my wife & I), were to 
receive it! 

It seems to me, from the tone of this communication, that you are in 
better health & spirits than usual; at all events the physical depression of 
the summer heats, has left you. 

I can well imagine how lovely your autumn woods now are! The 
variety of foliage, & its remarkable richness at “Oak Knoll” I could not 
fail to observe, when we were with you in 1879. Indeed your Northern 
forests far excel ours, (ours in this particular latitude, 1 mean), in com- 
plexity and splendor of tint! But our skies are unrivalled. 

You allude to Holmes. Yes, he “is active as ever”; & really, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he continued to work, & work well, up to his one hun- 
dredth year! 

The vitality of the man is marvellous. Everybody naturally, is on the 
“qui vive” to read his Life of Emerson. The only thing—entre nous— 
which I fear, in reference to that Biography is this;—(viz), that Holmes 
should have allowed his personal friendship, & cordial relations with the 
Philosopher, to influence over much his critical decisions. 

He is just the man to fall under such a temptation. 

The power & interest of his work is “a foregone conclusion.” 

Your “Birchbrook Mill” in the last “Atlantic” is a very characteristic 
poem; so simple, yet strong. The suggestiveness of it, one recognizes 
immediately ;— 

For example, in the stanza:— 

“They dare not pause to hear the grind 
Of shadowy stone on stone,— 

The splashing of the water-wheel, 
Where wheel there now is none!” 
& still finer,— 

“What nameless horror of the past 

Broods here forever more? 
45 Oct. 1, 1884 (McKeithan, op. cit., pp. 118-119). 
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What ghost his unforgiven sin 
Is grinding o’er & o’er? 


“Adjustment” (in: the Oct. “Andover Review”), strikes me as being 
full of subtle meaning. 

I try to hope with you that all the agnosticism, & Phyronnism [sic] 
of our age may finally be “overruled for good” ;—but ah! my friend, ’tis 
hard to credit it! , 

Tm afraid that instead of an angel “troubling the Fountain,” ’tis a 
Demon. Heaven grant I may be wrong! 

My son (who will always cherish your kind words in his betal, has 
requested me to enclose a little piece of his—accompanied by his loving 
regards—, which may interest you. 

His health has been, from a period far back, very precarious; and 
unfortunately this has prevented him from roughing it thro the world, 
as otherwise—(for he’s a manly fellow), he certainly would have done. 

It is gratifying in the extreme, & I may add most encouraging, to 
receive such criticisms as your’s [sic] upon “Midsummer.” This poem 
belongs to a series, which treats of farm life & labor. Published in “the 
Louisville Home & Farm,” they proved quite popular. 

My wife sends you her warmest love, & begs—as I do—, to be always 
kindly remembered to your cousins.—Good news I consider it of Phoebe, 
that she has developed into a fine Horsewoman. Our love to her! 

What a disgusting Presidential Canvass is now progressing!! 

Ah: my friend! depend upon it our Fathers made a grave error, 
when they so arranged Constitutional matters, as to force an election for 
the Chief Magistrate every four years! The period is too short. 

And only remark what fearful illustrations we are daily having of 
the stupidity or corruption of the masses! 

Apropos, the following epigram, penned in a aiher bitter humor, 
may amuse you, concerning the Principle “Vox Populi Vox. Dei.”— 


Once, on a Donkey Heaven’s miraculous choice 

Wise speech bestowed beyond the brute-born masses;— 
Now, God imparts His wisdom’s potent voice 

Not to one Balaam’s ass, but countless—asses! 


That “epigram” would have cost me my head at one epoch, & in a cer- 
tain Country—eh? 

I do wish that we could come & see you once more, or that you could 
come & see us! 

But alas! — 

God be with you, my honored & beloved friend!|—I have a profoundly 
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tender feeling for you, in my heart of hearts, and the same is true of my 
wife. 
Always affectionately & faithfully, 
Pau. H. Hayne 
Did you chance to see my “In Memoriam” upon Chas. Reade in “Inde- 
pendent” ?** 


Besides expressing his friendship in his letters Hayne voiced his 
admiration and respect for Whittier in at least four published poems. 
Reference has already been made to two of them, “To the Poet 
Whittier. On His oth Birthday” and “The Snow-Messengers. 
Dedicated to John Greenleaf: Whittier and Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, with pen portraits of both,” both of which brought from 
Whittier expressions of his special appreciation, and both of which 
Hayne included in his complete edition of 1882. The’ other two 
pieces were sonnets: “Sonnet. Inscribed to the Author of ‘Snow- 
Bound’... ,” published in the Christian Union for May 13, 1874 
(TX, 365), and “John Greenleaf Whittier (Written upon a stormy 
morning in January, 1885)” in Harpers Weekly for February 27, 
1886 (XXX, 138).*° Since the second of these stands as a sort of 
final tribute by Hayne to his Northern friend, it is included here: 


Cloud, wind, and sleet! the hills look darkly bare; 
But yonder on a dim, denuded height 


“* Hayne Collection, Duke Library. Hayne's reference to Whittier’s letter of Oct. 10 
is obviously an error for Oct. 6, for it was on that date that Whittier wrote kindly of Wil- 
liam Hayne's poems and praised Hayne’s “Midsummer in the South” thus: “Thy ‘Mid- 
Summer’ is full of delicious poetry—passages that Marvel [sic] might have written” 
(copy, Hayne Collection, Duke Library). 

47 The birthday poem, along with other such tributes, was first published in the Literary 
World, Dec. 1, 1877; “The Snow-Messengers” appeared first in Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, LX, 598 (March, 1880). In his letter of Dec. 29, 1877, Whittier wrote Hayne 
that the “wonderfully felicitous” birthday tribute had given him “special pleasure” and 
passed on with his own approval another's praises of the verses as “one of the finest of thy 
poems”; on Feb, 26, 1880, he expressed his appreciation for ‘The Snow-Messengers” with 
its “kind allusions to myself and surroundings.” The first letter and a copy of the second 
are in the Hayne Collection, Duke Library. 

D. M, McKeithan refers to both these sonnets: A Collection of Hayne Letters, p. 342; 
and “A Correspondence Journal of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
XXVI, 252 (Sept.-Dec., 1942). The carlier poem was sent first to Old and New along 
with a similar poem to Longfellow; E. E. Hale published the tribute to Longfellow in the 
issue for April, 1874, but not the one to Whittier (see Hayne’s letter to Whittier, March 
19, 1874, Albree, op. cit, p. 189). Hayne apparently sent it on then to the Christian 
Union, where it appeared as indicated. The second sonnet seems also to have been re- 
fused by at least one editor: on Jan. 7, 1885, Whittier expressed his thanks “for the kind 
and beautiful words of thy sonnet,” continuing that he was “sorry the Atlantic is not to 
have it. I do not quite understand Aldrich’s poetical standard, and by what rule he 
measures his contributions” (copy of the letter, Hayne Collection, Duke Library). 
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One lonely pine uplifts his foliaged might, 
Waving green glories o'er the earth’s despair.. 
Type of thy poet-soul, he greets us there; 

Aged in sooth, and yet his crown is bright; 

Girdled by winter, yet beyond its blight; 
Still of his own pure grandeur unaware. 


Type of thy soul is he—thy poet soul; 
His spell transforms the storm-winds into song, 

That, charmed in sweeping rhythmic branch and bole, 
Lapse to the long low music of the sea; 

While birds, like winged Hopes, furled from wintry wrong, 
Dream of spring heavens in that deep-hearted tree! 


Whittier apparently wrote no verse tributes to Hayne, but his 
final estimate appears in his letter to Mrs. Hayne a few days after 
her husband’s death. That letter makes a fitting conclusion to the 
record of friendship. From Isles of Shoals he wrote: 


My pear Mrs, HAYNE 


It has given me great sorrow to hear of thy dear husband’s death. I 
knew he had been long in frail health, but I expected him to long outlive 
me. Many times during the last three months I have wanted to write to 
him, but a condition of nervous prostration prevented me. 

He was not unprepared for the great change. The beautiful letter of 
thy friend, which I have read with deep emotion, tells me that his Chris- 
tian trust, and faith in the immortal life was unshaken to the last. 

He leaves an honored name behind him, a true gentleman, a generous 
unselfish friend, a poet whose pure, lofty verse is now known & loved 
wherever the English language is spoken. He will have a place in the 
Valhalla of the country, with Longfellow & Bryant & Taylor who while 
living were his friends. 

Dear Mrs. Hayne what can I say to thee! Give me a place in your 
sacred circle of memories, and let me sit with you in silence and sym- 
pathy. My cousins at Oak Knoll join with me, as does also Celia Thax- 
ter, who loved the poet though she has never seen him. God bless thee 
& sustain thee. I wish I could do something for thy comfort in this 
trying hour. We all remember the pleasant visit you made some years 
ago. Our little Phebe is greatly grieved to know that her friend is gone. 
With love & tenderest sympathy thy friend 

Joun G. Wurrrer® 


+2 Whittier to Mrs. Hayne, July ro, 1886, Hayne Collection, Duke Library; also Hub- 
bell, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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LBION W. TOURGEE is perhaps the most neglected figure in 
American literature. Nothing of importance has been written 
about him since Roy F. Dibble’s biography’ twenty-five years ago. 
Standard works on American fiction give him a few lines at best. 
The Dictionary of American Biography dismisses his novels in a 
few sentences, mentioning only one of them by name. 

This is all the more curious because other and lesser figures 
among post-Civil War writers of social criticism have, since Par- 
rington, been receiving continuous attention, in spite of conventional 
romanticism of plot or superficial understanding of social processes. 
Yet Tourgée, who preceded nearly all of them, whose work is on a 
far larger scale than that of any other social critic before 1890, and 
whose novel 4 Fool’s Errand enjoyed a phenomenal popularity, is 
today largely unknown. The fact remains that the problems grow- 
ing out of the existence of slavery in America were not interred with 
the bones of those who fought at Gettysburg and that apathy and 
apology have not solved them. Therefore Tourgée’s novels, which 
constitute our first large-scale venture into the field of social crit- 
icism by their attack on this problem, have a continuing relevance 
in our own day. 

In actuality this author wrote nearly a score of works of fiction 
as well as numerous other volumes related to his legal and political 
interests. One of the later novels, Murvale Eastman, Christian 
Socialist (1889), deserves a place among the best of the works of the 
last two decades of the century on the economic and social problems 
of an expanding capitalism, and Eighty-Nine (1888) is in part an 
early attack on that favorite target, the Standard Oil Company. 
Several of the later works discussed the race problem. An Appeal 
to Caesar (1884), for example, was written at the suggestion of 
President Garfield shortly before his death. Tourgée’s chief con- 

1 Albion W. Tourgée (New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1921). 
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cern, however, was the “irrepressible conflict” over slavery, which, 
as he saw it, was not ended by Reconstruction. A group of six 
volumes were, by his account, persistently designated by the public 
as “historical novels,” since they covered the period from about 1840 
until the formal end of Reconstruction with the return of the states 
to the Union. It is this part of his work which is to be considered 
here. i 

These volumes constitute a kind of literary inquest over the in- 
stitution of slavery and are the direct outcome of nearly fifteen years 
spent by Tourgée in North Carolina after the war. It is clear that, 
whatever his later pretensions, he began with no large-scale plan 
such as that of his contemporary Zola. In fact, he tells us that his 
first novel, "Toinette (1874, reissued under the title 4 Royal Gentle- 
man in 1881 as a part of a series), was written “because its incidents, 
in effect, had passed before my eyes with such vividness that I could 
not but write.”” Elsewhere he writes that when he began the series 
he had no hope that it would be completed, but that now he is al- 
‘ most sorry to leave a subject in which he has been absorbed for a 
large part of his active manhood, believing that it “constitutes the 
most serious attempt ever made to portray the various phases of a 
climacteric era, by successive pictures of the various forms of life 
developed thereby.” He feels that his residence at the South “in the 
midst of the fading glare of revolution” enabled him to study “with 
the umiost care, and from a standpoint of peculiar advantage, the 
types of the expiring and the coming eras.”® 

When he went to the South in 1865, he had what he felt was 
“a fair reflex of the idea and sentiment of the intelligent Northern 
man.” He was soon impressed by the contrast between these pre- 
conceptions and what he saw of the life around him. He was im- 
pelled therefore to give “a juster comprehension of these things by 
a series of works which should give, in the form of fictitious narra- 
tive, the effects of these distinct and contrasted civilizations.” He 
makes no attempt to give a history of the movement, but he feels 
that fiction, by filling out the outlines and giving coloring and com- 
pleteness to the account, vivifies the past, of which history only 
furuishes the record.* 


2 A Royal Gentleman (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1881), p. iii. 
3 Preface to Hot Plowshares (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1880). 
* Loc. cit. 
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Two of the six works which make up this series are not par- 
ticularly relevant to the main design, apparently having been forced 
into it at the publisher’s insistence in order to give greater bulk 
and impressiveness. Figs and Thistles (1879) is a success story of 
the rise of an orphan to wealth and political eminence in the North 
which was used effectively in the Garfield campaign of 1880. Al- 
though the hero fights in the Civil War, the book throws no light 
on that conflict, nor does it contribute anything important in the 
way of contrast with life in the South. Similarly, John Eax (1882) 
and the companion novel Mamelon in the same volume are periph- 
eral studies at best, apparently intended to disarm criticism by 
showing some of the qualities of Southern life outside the shadow 
of slavery. Both are studies in pride of family and class, critical by 
implication of the inadequacy of such attitudes in the face of real 
problems, but vitiated by fortuitously happy endings. 

The other four novels are interesting and important studies 
which, taken together, give complete expression to Tourgée’s views 
-on slavery. The two Reconstruction novels, 4 Fool’s Errand (1879) 
and Bricks without Straw (1880), reflect directly the author’s experi- 
ences as lawyer, judge, journalist, politician, and businessman in 
North Carolina. A Royal Gentleman (1881) and Hot Plowshares 
(1882) complete the picture by giving the ante-bellum background 
of slavery in both North and South. 

One may as well recognize here that these novels stagger under a 
burden of flagrantly and luxuriantly romantic plots, incorporating 
the most hackneyed devices of a century of bad novels. We can 
merely acknowledge as a wearisome encumbrance all such baggage 
as mistaken identities, restoration of children lost in childhood, dis- 
covery of lost papers and the reparation of ancient fraud, and fan- 
tastic testaments, regretting that the author felt it necessary to 
sugarcoat his ideas so forcibly. It is true that the incredibly involved 
testamentary tangles in which the author delights do give rise to 
interesting and acute commentary on the status, or lack of it, en- 
joyed by the slave and that the whole atmosphere may reflect in 
some degree the chaos of a slave society, but the net result is to 
obscure Tourgée’s considerable powers of observation and analysis. 

It is clear that these works were directed primarily at Northern 
readers. The implicit thesis is that the fruits of the Civil War are 


p 
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imperiled as much by Northern ignorance as by Southern intran- 
sigence, that the North has a continuing obligation to the former 
slave which it can discharge only by understanding what slavery 
was and what the psychological heritage of the South is. Par- 
ticularly striking is a tabular statement of the ideas of the two sec- 
tions given below in paraphrased form: 


Ante-Bellum 


Northern Idea of Slavery 
Slavery is wrong; the Negro is a 
man with equal inherent rights. 


Northern Idea of the Southern 
Idea 
The South knows slavery is wrong, 
but it is making a good thing of 
it and can’t be blamed for not 
wanting to give it up. 


Southern Idea of Slavery 
The Negro is fit only for slavery; 
we cannot live -with him under 
any other conditions. 
Southern Idea of the Northern 
Idea 

Yankees are mostly hypocritical 
about slavery, being jealous because 
we make it pay. 


Post-Bellum 


Northern Idea of the Situation 
Negroes must be given equality be- 
fore the law; for the rest let them 
scramble, 


Northern Idea of the Southern 
Idea 
The South will recognize the neces- 
sity of treating the Negro well be- 
cause he is a voter. He will go to 
work and things will gradually ad- 
just themselves. 


In the author’s judgment 


Southern Idea of the Situation 
We have lost everything. The 
slave is.free but not our equal. It’s 
all right if he votes as his master 
advises, but otherwise. . . ! 

Southern Idea of the Northern 

Idea 
The North cares nothing about the 
Negro as a man but has enfran- 
chised him merely to humiliate 
us. We'll show the Yankees as 


soon as we get a chance,” 


There was just enough of truth in each of these estimates of the other's 


characteristics to mislead. The South, as a mass, was honest in its belief 
of the righteousness of slavery, both morally and politically. The North, 
in like manner, was equally honest in its conviction with regard to the 
wickedness of slavery, and its inconsistency with republican institutions; 
yet neither credited the other with honesty. The South was right in 
believing that the North cared little or nothing for the negro as a man, 


` F 4 Fool’s Errand (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1880), pp. 127-128. 
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but wrong in the idea that the theory of political equality and manhood 
suffrage was invented or imposed from any thought of malice, revenge, 
or envy toward the South. ... 

There was another thing which the wise men who were rebuilding 
the citadel of Liberty in such hot haste quite forgot. In judging of the 
South, and predicting its future course, they pictured it to themselves as 
the North would be with an infusion, so to speak, of newly-enfranchised 
blacks amounting to one-third of its aggregate population: in other words, 
they accounted the result of emancipation as the only differential feature 
by which the South was distinguishable from the North.® 


Elsewhere he declares: “The trouble is that the Northern man has 
made up a South for himself, and, without the least hesitation, 
criticises any departure from the original of his own imagination as 
untrue to life.” 

Tourgée’s first conclusion is that it is the unconscious influences 
of the old regime, more than the tangible Horrors of slavery, which 
need consideration. 


I saw, or thought I saw, that the conscious evils of slavery—the cruel 
lash, the impossible task, and whatever of opportunity for malice the 
system gave rise to—had been, if not magnified, at least disproportion- 
ately dwelt upon by the anti-slavery writers of the North. At the same 
time, as I conceived, the unconscious evils of the system—those which 
warped the brain and heart of the master as well as dwarfed the soul of 
the slave—had been allowed to drop out of sight in the heat of partisan 
advocacy. I noticed, too, that these unconscious evils were the very ones 
which had left their marks upon character, and that every one who had 
been submitted to their influences was more or less scarred by them— 
especially the master race; and that these influences were a part of slavery 
which could not be “abolished.” 


It is through these unconscious qualities that “Slavery still lives and 
dominates.” 

It is not to be inferred, however, that Tourgée fails to show the 
misery of the slave himself. His favorite device is to exhibit this by 
an intricate analysis of the anomalies of the law. In Hot Plowshares, 
for example, a Southerner who marries a woman who is discovered 
to be a slave takes her to New York, frees her, remarries her, and 


° Ibid., p. 129. 
* A Royal Gentleman, p. viii. 
* Ibid., pp. iii-iv. 
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makes legitimate their child. These circumstances do not change her 
status in Carolina, since the fact of her having been a slave establishes 
the presumption of colored blood; therefore the New York mar- 
riage is by law invalid. In New York, however, the burden of proof 
works the other way; since it was necessary to establish the presence 
of colored blood, the woman is white and legally married in that 
state. This produces the exclamation that “There was never any 
other land in which the master could not make his slave free at 
pleasure, nor one in which marriage, duly solemnized, did not make 
free.” 

The most powerful episode in A Royal Gentleman demonstrates 
both the degradation of the slave and the moral debasement of the 
master. The hero, Geoffrey Hunter, to whom the title refers, has a 
young slave "Toinette, whom it gratifies him to educate and to 
develop into a woman of cultivation. While he enjoys her body, it 
never occurs to him that she is a person. Just before the outbreak 
of the war he follows the request of his dead mother, taking the 
girl North, freeing her and settling some money upon her. Toward 
the end of the war, "Toinette, who has passed as white and feels that 
the inequality of slavery has automatically been removed by eman- 
cipation, in her great love for Geoffrey seeks him out among 
wounded prisoners near Richmond. He is blind and does not know 
who his devoted Yankee nurse is, but the descriptions of his fellow- 
prisoners excite his suspicion that she may be “a-very likely yaller 
girl I used to own.” He is disgusted at her presumption in taking 
his name and passing as white, and is horrified at the thought that 
if he does not expose her she may marry one of “these good, im- 
pressible fellows” in the hospital. Thus when she comes joyfully 
to tell him that she has succeeded in having him transferred to 
Washington for an operation to save his sight, he cries out 
imperiously: 

“I say, you girl, Toinette! Toinette!” 

Five years were brushed away in a second.... The free, white, intel- 
ligent, interesting, beautiful Mrs. Hunter was lost for the moment. In 
her stead was the poor, abject, timid, pretty “nigger gal.” ... She started 
like a guilty loiterer, and answered instantly, with the inimitable and 
indescribable intonation of the slave: 

“Sir p”? 


°P, 208. *° Pp. 377-378. 
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She disappears. He ultimately finds her and their child at their old 
home in the South, which is now hers by right (the result of a 
series of legal complications). He seeks to assume his old relation- 
ship with her, is outraged at her answer that a free woman may not 
lend herself to practices that slavery might excuse, and sneers in 
reply: “So you insist upon ‘social equality,’ I suppose. You expect 
me to marry you perhaps?” 

Painful as the situation of the ex-slave is shown to be, the chief 
purpose of this episode, and of the entire novel, is to show the 
degradation which slavery brings upon the white race (the thesis of 
Mrs. Stowe’s Dred a few years before). Geoffrey Hunter, for all his 
kindness to Toinette, is incapable of thinking of her as a person and 
of feeling emotion and responsibility toward her as another human 
being. Earlier in the book in relation to a parallel situation he has 
been able to see that there are individual cases where slavery goes 
wrong, though he thinks the institution is well enough for the race 
in general. Yet when the problem is his own, he cannot achieve 
even that degree of liberation; he can only exclaim: 


“Perhaps the time may come when this cruel necessity will not rest upon 
us.... I cannot change my identity—I cannot lose myself. Why has 
not the convulsion which has wrought the miracle of liberty for so many 
freed me also from the shackles of the past?” 


In her final letter to Geoffrey, "Toinette delivers what is clearly the 
author’s own judgment: 


“Her once master is a slave now, bound with the sinful chains which 
generations of slavery have forged as the safeguard of that great Moloch. 

“Upon you, the master—the legitimate offspring of the dominant race— 
this evil, with a thousand others which will be hereafter recognized, has 
come to rest.”2* 


The author does indeed give some defense of the South’s posi- 
tion, pointing out in Hot Plowshares that the section has grown 
up in isolation, living on the human capital it had at the time of the 
Revolution, pouring it lavishly into new territories, but not renewing 
its own strength by immigration. He says to the North: 


You have builded factories and cities and marts. She has grown men. 
She has given up her life by millions to make your life-blood richer. 


MP, 445. 38D. 463. 
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You have grown too rich to raise children; her homes are swarming with 
them. One system may be better, but neither is bad. Perhaps the best 
may lie somewhere between. At least, O, boastful Northman, remember 
this: what thou hast achieved has been with the world’s help. What the 
South has done she has done alone—because she willed to be alone, no 
doubt, but yet the fact remains... . The one life has grown out of 
itself; the other has sucked the veins of the world.?? 


In any case, now that it is necessary to discard outworn social pat- 
terns and ways of thought in the South, he can see no use for the 
old aristocracy—though no doubt it was once a pleasant thing— 
except as “the dead trunk, smitten by the fiery bolt, but yet erect, 
about which the living vine of the scorned and unconsidered lower 
class will cling and climb.” He considers that substratum to be 
“the really distinctive feature of Southern life, and on the elevation 
of which the future of the South must depend.”* 

The unconscious heritage of slavery is exhibited as it works out 
in the post-bellum South in the two Reconstruction novels, books 
which were avidly read by the public as tracts for the times, 4 
Fool’s Errand selling somewhere in the neighborhood of 150,000 
copies. The newspaper encomiums of this work reproduced in later 
editions are forceful evidence of its reception. To cite a significant 
adverse statement, the Raleigh Observer declared: “It is a power- 
fully written work, and destined, we fear, to do as much harm in 
the world as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ to which it is, indeed, a com- 
panion piece.” 

Colonel Comfort Servosse, the hero of the story, is closely mod- 
eled after Tourgée himself. There are said to be three categories of 
Northerners who came to the South after the war: martyrs, of whom 
there were few; self-seekers, of whom there were inevitably many; 
and fools, “who hoped that in some inscrutable way the laws of 
human nature would be suspended, or that the state of affairs at 
first presenting itself would be but temporary.”® It is to the last 
category that Servosse belongs; while he does prosper and is, through 
his integrity, able to survive all tribulations except yellow fever, he 
must at the end admit the failure of Reconstruction. 

The novel is a straightforward and powerful account of the 
antagonisms aroused by Servosse in his support of the new order. 


13 Pp, 181-182. 1 Ybid., p. 179. 
15 P, 124. 
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His wife meets social ostracism because she invites the missionary 
school teachers to Thanksgiving dinner. Servosse endangers his life 
by political activity and public support of Negro rights. The central 
portion of the book is a detailed account of the rise of the Ku-Klux 
Klan and its abrupt deflation when one or two men of good will 
turn state’s evidence. Few accounts of the movement are more ex- 
citing than his; he has a full understanding of the psychological 
basis of the Klan, and his account leaves it no shred of integrity or 
false patina of romanticism. 


Throughout his period of striving, Servosse is harassed by the 
lack of understanding of people in high places in Washington and 
by their eagerness to be done with the job, even though the job is 
left undone. At length he realizes that 


“Reconstruction was a failure so far as it attempted to unify the nation, 
to make one people in fact of what had been one only in name before 
the convulsion of civil war. It was a failure, too, so far as it attempted 
to fix and secure the position and rights of the colored race. They were 
fixed, it is true, on paper, and security of a certain sort taken to prevent 
the abrogation of that formal declaration. No guaranty whatever was 
provided against their practical subversion, which was accomplished with 
an ease and impunity that amazed those who instituted the movement.”*7 


He concludes that 


“The North and the South are simply convenient names for two distinct, 
hostile, and irreconcilable ideas,—two civilizations they are sometimes 
called, especially at the South. At the North there is somewhat more of 
intellectual arrogance; and we are apt to speak of the one as civilization, 
and of the other as a species of barbarism. These two must always be in 
conflict until the one prevails, and the other falls. To uproot the one, 
and plant the other in its stead, is not the work of a moment or a day. 
That was our mistake. We tried to superimpose the civilization, the 
idea of the North, upon the South at a moment’s warning. We pre- 
sumed, that, by the suppression of rebellion, the Southern white man had 
become identical with the Caucasian of the North in thought and senti- 
ment; and that the slave, by emancipation, had become a saint and a 
Solomon at once. So we tried to build up communities there which 

2° This account, based on Tourgée’s own judicial activities against the Klan, was sup- 
ported in later printings of the novel by the inclusion of a 150-page documentary study 


entitled “The Invisible Empire.” 
17 
P. 357. 
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should be identical in thought, sentiment, growth, and development, with 
those of the North. It was A FOOL’S ERRAND."2® 


The only remedy is one of long-term education. It is impossible 
that the South should find the means or the will to do this for her- 
self; therefore the North must embark upon this program. 


“The Nation nourished and protected slavery. ... Now, let the Nation 
undo the evil it has permitted and encouraged. Let it educate those whom 
it made ignorant, and protect those whom it made weak.... Honest 
ignorance in the masses is more to be dreaded than malevolent intelli- 
gence in the few. It furnished the rank and file of ‘rebellion and the 
prejudice-blinded multitudes who made the Policy of Repression effec- 
tual. Poor-Whites, Freedmen, Ku-Klux, and Bulldozers are all alike 
the harvest of ignorance.”!® 


It is to this crusade that Tourgée devoted much of his writing and 
speaking in later years. He never deviated from his conviction that 
this was the only solution to the problem. But it was an unexciting 
solution, demanding reserves of patience and foresight which he 
could not expect to command of his countrymen. 

Bricks without Straw is a restatement of this thesis, and, as one 
may observe from the title, is principally concerned with the Negro 
himself. It follows the fortunes of Nimbus, once the slave of 
Potestatem Dedimus Smith, who is struck down even after his 
quondam master’s death by a flaw in the title of land which the 
latter sold him. There is a satiric account of how Nimbus, back 
from the Union army, confronts his freedom without name, legal 
marriage, or political status. With these the law endows him by a 
few flourishes of the pen, but it makes no provision for his protection 
in a hostile and unregenerate environment. Indeed his own ex- 
ceptional ability is his undoing, for his success in growing tobacco 
on a piece of land nobody wanted excites the envy of the white com- 
munity. Paralleling his experiences are those of his friend and pro- 
tégé, Eliab Hill, who as assistant to Mollie Ainslie, the Yankee 
schoolteacher, tries to make up the arrears of ignorance among his 
own people. When Nimbus and the colony he has drawn around 
him are prospering and when the school is beginning to make an 
impression on the people, the Klan strikes, destroying the school, 
almost killing Eliab, and dispersing the members of the colony. 

19 Pp. 360-361. 1 Pp. 366-367. 
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The novelist solves their problem by having Miss Ainslie provide 
them with asylum in Kansas. The basic contention, however, is 
that an impossible task has been set in the conversion of the late 
chattels of slavery into human beings and that some process of 
tutelage and gradual induction into full civil status would have been 
preferable. 


Much of the book is a detailed analysis of the Negro’s real status 
in the South. It is pointed out that “Many of the subtlest exertions. 
of American intellect were those which traced and defined the line 
of demarcation, until there was built up between the races, considered 
as men, a wall of separation as high as heaven and as deep as hell.”*° 
It is Tourgée’s belief that while the South was willing to go a cer- 
tain distance in giving the colored man rights of person and prop- 
erty (since these were imposed by Constitutional fiat), it felt any 
claim to political right to be a flagrant insult. This is summed up 
by Hesden Le Moyne, a gentle and generous Southerner, who is 
inclined to think it fortunate that the Confederacy has failed and to 
believe that emancipation will in the long run be advantageous to 
the white man. He feels it a duty to carry out the conditions by 
which the state has resumed its place in the Union, but 


He did not regard either the war or the legislation known as recon- 
structionary as having in any manner affected the natural relation of the 
races.... Whatever right of that kind he might now have was simply 
by the free grace of the conqueror . . . not because of his manhood, nor 
because of inherent coequality of right with the white man; but simply 
because the national legislation gave it to him as a condition precedent 
of statal rehabilitation.”* 


Such is the record of Tourgée’s fictional treatment of the prob- 
lem of slavery and Reconstruction. It is clear that he saw the prob- 
lem steadily, and it is difficult today to detect any unbecoming vio- 
lence of partisanship. He believed, certainly, that slavery under any 
guise was wrong, and he fought to right the wrong which he 
thought was being perpetrated in the postwar years. He had sym- 
pathy for the South, though he offered it no course but to tread 
what it considered a further pathway of humiliation. He charged 
the North with dereliction of duty, harping on that theme whenever 
occasion offered. It is not surprising that his popularity was some- 


2 P, 177. 21 Pp. 352-353. 
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what brief. He would in any case have been the victim of the tend- 
ency toward revisionism recently castigated by Bernard DeVoto.” 
In addition, he was submerged by the torrent of romantic fiction 
about the South which set in before 1890 and is perennial in our 
day. 

He is apparently not aware of the irony of his situation when 
he tells us in an article on “The South as a Field for Fiction”™ that 
it was really the romantic aspect of the South which first caused 
him to write about it, and that he had prophesied at the end of the 
war that in thirty years’ time the Confederate cause would be the 
popular one. Moreover, he notes the exuberance of Southern roman- 
ticism with approval, commenting that only James and Howells 
among substantial American novelists have been able to resist the 
public demand, and suggesting that a foreigner would now assume 
that the South was the intellectual center of America. He concludes 
that the Southerner has carried the day in fiction, as well as in other 
arenas, for to the Northerner slavery is a dead, unpleasant fact, and 
he is eager to accept the current Southern stereotypes of the devoted 
slave, who is a miracle of patience, or of the miserable victim of 
emancipation, whom only the kindness of his former master gives 
any place in society. 

In short, it would seem that, a romantic novelist at heart, he 
merely tried to engraft a social purpose on an established fictional 
form without examination of its adequacy or appropriateness for 
what he was attempting to do. It apparently never occurred to him 
to desert the standard novel of exciting incident and fatal coinci- 
dence as practiced by Scott and a host of lesser followers. He could 
look to Mrs. Stowe as a successful practitioner of the propaganda 
novel in the very field with which he was concerned. He adopted 
her device of contrasting themes in different novels; he outdid her 
in romanticism of plot; but he made no provision for the strain 
that the documentation of his stories would make on an already 
creaking vehicle. He might, of course, have looked abroad to the 
examples of Tolstoy and Zola, whose new types of social novel were 
ample enough to take in a whole era and a whole society, but he 
would have none of the new realism. There is no indication that 


22 “The Easy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, CXCI, 123-126, 234-237 (Feb. and March, 


1946). 
Forum, VI, 404-413 (Dec. 1888). 3*4 Dibble, op. cit., p- 138. 
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he profited even by the example of De Forest’s Miss Ravenel’s Con- 
version, which preceded all his own work. Impatient both to tell 
a story and to convey a broad social message, he rode over his diff- 
culties as best he could. A Fool’s Errand, the best of his novels 
because the simplest, relies largely on observation but is sometimes 
obscured by the mass of documentation which is dragged along by 
sheer force of conviction. The author makes abortive efforts to 
develop an intercalary chapter technique, only to have one chapter 
grow into three. He tries to lighten the documents by pungency . 
of expression, but in the end the mass remains unleavened. 

The astonishing thing is that the novels move at all. The fact 
that they do, and often swiftly, indicates the dramatic power of 
which he is capable. He has great skill in the evocation of dramatic 
scenes. Exposition vanishes. There is a quick exchange of incisive 
dialogue, and the action realizes itself, as in the scene from A Royal 
Gentleman referred to above. Tourgée had a particularly good ear 
for variations in dialect. He reproduces the different types of un- 
educated Southern speech, among both whites and blacks, with 
considerable fidelity. Indeed, he is more successful at the evocation 
of a fleeting but familiar image of some minor character than he is 
in his presentation of full-length portraits.. It is not so much that 
the major characters do not develop, as that they develop only in 
relation to the all-pervading fact of slavery. It would be difficult to 
project them into another environment. The most fully realized 
characters are "Toinette and Geoffrey Hunter in his first novel; the 
girl particularly undergoes a-subtle transformation from shy and 
undeveloped “yaller gal” to fully developed woman which is highly 
credible. 

Probably few readers today would agree with the Atlantic 
Monthly reviewer who said of A Fool’s Errand: “We can sleep off 
the sheet-iron thunder of the latest tempestuous novel, but this Mac- 
beth does murder sleep.”** But we can recognize that his virtues 


25 XLVI, 422-424 (Sept., 1880), immediately following a review of Henry Adams's 
Democracy, than which it is “an abler book.” While over fifty excerpts from newspaper 
reviews were included in later editions of 4 Fool's Errand, it is surprising how few maga- 
zine reviews of Tourgée’s novels one encounters. The Atlantic (XXXIV, 749, Dec., 1874) 
found ’Toinette “somewhat gratuitously sensational,” but commends it as a sincere and 
successful portrayal of slavery. In other reviews (XLV, 682-683, May, 1880; and XLVII, 
119-121, Jan., 1881) it complains of hasty writing. 

The Nation (XXIX, 444, Dec. 25, 1879) says that the story of 4 Fool’s Errand is in- 
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are many, and that his efforts as a pioneer novelist in the uncharted 
field of social criticism are worthy of continued attention. He knew 
at first hand the problems of which he treated; he wrote with sin- 
cerity, even passion. He should not be forgotten. 


tended “only to float the political and social study which the book really is,” but a year 
later (XXXI, 347, Oct. 28, 1880) is unable to stomach Bricks without Straw. 

Harper's (L, 449, Feb., 1875) finds power in ’Tosnette but considers that it “turns too 
much on sensual passion to be a thoroughly healthy book.” It recognizes the serious 
quality of A Fool’s Errand (LX, 472, Feb., 1880), characterizing it as not a love story or 
novel of stereotyped stripe but as an earnest and impassioned philippic in narrative form. 
Of Bricks without Straw it says (LXII, 153-154, Dec., 1880) that “The book is a thought- 
ful one, intended for thoughtful men; and although the author's political sympathies are 
frankly avowed, sometimes rather offensively, no one of those who differ most widely 
from its author can afford to disregard his suggestive and incisive treatment. .. ." 
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EMERSON AMONG THE SIPHARS 


F. Y. ST. CLAIR 
Jamestown College 


NE OF EMERSON’S rare ventures into the realm of the 
exotic, the curious little tale “Organ,” was entered in the Jour- 
nals for 1822,’ was revised later, was printed in Andrews Norton’s 
Offering for 1829 under the title “An Extract from Unpublished 
Travels in the East,” and was reprinted slightly more than a cen- 
tury afterwards in an article by Mr. Ralph Thompson.” Some inter- 
esting questions raised in the article can be answered by a study of 
hitherto unnoticed sources. 
For the sake of clearness I shall begin with a résumé of the 
“Extract”: 


The inhabitants of the Bread Islands formerly used as musical instru- 
ments the “vast” trunks of the “Siphar” trees—trunks “perforated by a 
multitude of winding tubes, and having almost no external verdure.” When 
“connected with the water of the creek,” some of the tubes sucked up the 
water and others discharged it, producing “the most beautiful musical 
sounds in the world.” Temples to “the Great Zoa” were built on the 
banks of the creek in such a way as to enclose many of the Siphars: the 
more Siphars, the richer and more varied the music. At last the islanders 
erected a huge temple “with high walls of clay and stone,” enclosing a 
hundred trees. [Six thousand persons*] assembled to enjoy the natural 
symphony. As the waters rose in the Siphar trunks, however, the swell- 
ing music became unbearable, and the tubes, owing to some defect, dis- 
charged their contents inside the temple. The ravished multitude began 
to float upon the waves, “with intolerable extacies.” All who escaped 
drowning died of the exquisite melody. 


What are the sources of this tale? Where and what are the 
Bread Islands? How did the Siphars receive their odd name? Who 
was the Great Zoa? 


2 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emer- 
son Forbes (Boston and New York, 1909-1914), 1, 170-173. 
“Emerson and The Offering for 1829," American Literature, VI, 151-157 (May, 


1934). 
3 A detail supplied from the version of 1822, 
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Mr. Thompson’s derivation of “Siphar” from “siphon” appears 
to be irrefutable: the action of the Siphars is siphonic; Emerson 
probably knew of the siphon in 1822; and he was sufficiently inter- 
ested in it several years later to mention it in the Journals* The 
picture of the Siphars is so detailed, however, that it may well have 
been drawn from an actual tree or trees known to Emerson. In 
fact, the tubular trunks with their meager foliage remind us of the 
banyan and the bamboo. That he was especially interested in both 
trees is evident from an entry in the Journals, written not long after 
the composition of “Organ”: “Banian tree—3000 yrs. old 2000 ft 
circumf. shelter 7000 men in India by the Nureddah. Bamboo— 
rises 60 ft in 5 months.” 

For some of these facts he may have drawn upon James Forbes’s 
elegant Oriental Memoirs (London, 1813), in which he could hardly 
have missed the full-page engraving of the banyan tree (I, 28) and 
the description that it illustrates; but the form of the entry sug- 
gests that he had made use of two articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: 


FICUS. ... The Banian tree, or Indian fig, is perhaps the most 
beautiful of Nature’s productions. ... Some of these trees are of amaz- 
ing size and great extent. ... A remarkable large tree of this kind 
grows on an island in the river Nerbudda, ten miles from the city of 
Baroche in the province of Guzerat.... It was once much larger than 
at present.... What remains is about 2000 feet in circumference, meas- 
ured round the principal stem. ... It is said that 7000 persons find 
ample room to repose under its shade. 

BAMBOO. ... It rises to the height of 40, 60, or even 80 feet... . 
The rapidity of growth is surprising in the bamboo. It sometimes vege- 
tates three or four inches in a single day. Accurate observers have seen 
it rise 20 feet, and as thick as a man’s wrist, in five or six weeks; and it 
has been known to reach 30 feet in six months.® 


Two errors—“Nureddah” for “Nerbudda” and “6o ft in 5 months” 
for “30 feet in six months”—make it appear that Emerson had 


“Sce the unpublished entry for Dec. 14, 1833 (Harvard typescript, Box II, MS 15, p. 
4): “The Siphon. Reaumurs angles of bec cells.” 

* Undated, but probably entered in 1823 (Harvard typescript, Box I, MS 1, p. 2). 

* The first article is from the Sixth edition; the second, from the Supplement to the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth editions. Both the Supplement and the Sixth edition appeared 
volume by volume, between 1813 and 1823-1824. For the excerpts I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. J. Christian Bay, of the John Crerar Library. 
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written his notes from memory, possibly after a considerable lapse 
of time. 

The two articles quoted above and his description of the Siphars 
have a few significant points in common. Six thousand persons 
assembled under the Siphars; the banyan accommodates seven 
thousand. The Siphars and Forbes’s (and the Britannica’s) banyan 
grow on the banks of streams. The Britannica remarks elsewhere 
that the stems of the bamboo are used in the Orient as water pipes. 
And any picture of the banyan might well suggest to a vivid imag- 
ination the image of a temple. 

The fatal melody of the Siphars inevitably reminds us of the 
songs of the Sirens. The equally fatal downpour of waters from 
the tubes of the Siphars is reminiscent of the poisonous vapors for- 
merly believed. to emanate from the upas tree which touched the 
imaginations of Emerson and Coleridge. How early Emerson read 
about the upas I do not know, but only a few years after the com- 
position of “Organ” it entered the pages of the Journals in a meta- 
phor: “Cut it down. It is the poison tree the dark overshadowing 
upas casting down dews of destruction from all its branches & im- 
pregnating the air with death.” 

The Journals entry for 1823 shows that by that time the banyan 
was associated in his mind with the bamboo. It is easier to account 
for the association than to be sure about the influence of the Sirens 
and the upas, for Emerson himself provides a hint of the connection. 

Some time between April 14 and July ro, 1822—not long before 
the writing of “Organ”—he appears to have read or sampled a fas- 
cinating book of travel in the western Pacific: A Voyage round the 
world, performed during the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, by Etienne 
Marchand. . . . Translated from the French of C. P. Claret 
Fleurieu,’ which probably yielded material for a note in the Jour- 
nals: “Mowna Roa, mountain in Sandwich Isles was seen by Mar- 
chand at the distance of 53 leagues ie. 159 miles—Greatest distance 
at which a terrestrial object hath been seen from the level of the 


1 Written not later than 1826 (Harvard typescript, Box I, MS 5, p. 6). The italics are 
mine, 

The story of the upas hoax is too long to be even sketched here. See J. L. Lowes, 
The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 1927), pp. 18f., and notes, p. 464; and Sir 
Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian 
Words and Phrases (London, 1903). 

*Four vols; London, 1801. Possibly Emerson used the French original (4 vols.; 
Paris, “An 1," or, according to Lowndes, 1798-1801). 
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sea.”* Emerson may, of course, have found this information in a 
secondary source (perhaps an article in an encyclopaedia), but a 
careful study of Fleurieu’s book makes it seem likely that he had 
read other parts of the volume in which the footnote occurs. One 
chapter, in particular, testifies to the unseen presence of the bamboo, 
enables us to explain how it became associated in Emerson’s mind 
with the banyan, throws light on some details of his story, and, 
most important, helps us to answer the three remaining questions. 

First, both the bamboo and the “high walls of clay and stone” in 
the temple of the Great Zoa may have originated in Fleurieu’s de- 
scription of the natives’ huts on Santa Christina: 


It appears that the rains are abundant, and the inundations, undoubt- 
edly, common; for every house is built on @ platform of stones, raised a 
little above the level of the ground. The walls are formed with bamboo- 
canes, seven or eight feet in height, placed close together; and the roof, 
the middle of which rises nine or ten feet above the foundation, is formed 
by other bamboos laid in a parallel direction, one above the other, and 
covered with leaves, ... FIGUEROA says that the roofs are ridged, 
that is, they carry off the water by a double slope.” 


For Emerson to connect the banyan and the bamboo in 1823 would 
be natural enough if he had already blended the images of the ban- 
yan and the stone-and-bamboo huts when he conceived the temple 
to Zoa in 1822. 

Second, the name “Bread Islands,” which Mr. Thompson could 
not find on any map of the Pacific, may be explained by a further 
reading of Fleurieu’s chapter on Santa Christina (or Tahuata), a 
member of the Marquesas group, lying far to the west of the Sand- 
wich or Hawaiian Islands. Fleurieu devotes no less than seventeen 
pages to the trees on the island,” and three of those pages dwell 
enthusiastically upon the virtues of the breadfruit. 

Third, we catch a glimpse of the Great Zoa in Fleurieu’s note 
on the casuarina, which “out-tops the rest” of the trees on Santa 
Christina “by its height and the extent of its branches”:’* “George 
Forster says that ‘the casuarina is the same tree as the Taheiteans 
call Toa, which signifies war, because it furnishes the instruments 
of bloodshed. ...’”?* “Toa” would be an appropriate name for the 


? Harvard typescript, Box IV,.MS 6, p. 29. See Fleurieu (in wanslation), I, 427 n. 
207, 311. 1 have supplied the italics. 727, 114-130. 
79404916 f. ST 117 n. 
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chief god of the then warlike Tahitians and the natives of Santa 
Christina. But “the Great Toa” sounds absurd, for obvious reasons. 
It would be easy to change “Toa” to “Zoa,” a name both sonorous 
and fringed with connotations derived from Persian lore, the poetry 
of Blake, and the Book of Revelations.** 

To summarize, the evidence points to the following conclusions: 


(1) Emerson’s story is not a twice-told tale but an original literary 
creation which grew out of his wide and varied reading. 

(2) The Bread Islands may be identified with the Marquesas and were 
so named by Emerson, for the purposes of fiction, from the breadfruit 
trees on Santa Christina. 

(3) “Siphar” is derived from siphon, but Emerson’s conception of 
the Siphars was influenced by his knowledge of the banyan, the bamboo, 
and the upas. 

(4) The Great Zoa owes his name chiefly to the Tahitian word for 
war. 


It is interesting to observe that “An Extract” antedates Melville’s 
fictional exploitation of the Pacific islands by many years and that 
Emerson’s imagination worked much as Coleridge’s did, in fusing 
the images of things widely separated in Nature into a new, artistic 
creation.” 
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Epucarion anp Worin Traczpy. The Rushton Lectures. By Howard 
Mumford Jones. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1946. 
ix, 178 pp. $2.50. 

The first chapter of this book is devoted to world tragedy, world 
chaos, and world crisis. We are told on the authority of Raymond B. 
Fosdick that the enemies that threaten us are of our own creation. They 
are the techniques which we ourselves have perfected and which we have 
allowed to be perverted to unworthy ends. The author's vivid picture 
of a world either already in ruins or threatened by catastrophe is, in his 
own words, appalling. “The curve of human hope, we are told, has stead- 
ily descended for fifty years. The author nevertheless inquires whether 
this disastrous future is inevitable. 

He apparently sees a possibility of salvation in education and asks on 
page 46, “What, then, is -the current trend of thought in the American 
college? What do leading academic educators propose? What do they 
suggest for the university world by way of leadership? What is their 
program for the democratic state a year or so after Hiroshima?” To 
these questions, although they are not taken up seriatim, the author de- 
votes the remaining four chapters of his book. 

As to the current academic program, he deprecates a return to dialec- 
tic and medieval scholasticism, as also to the idea that salvation is to be 
found in the study of the One Hundred Best Books. He likewise dis- 
trusts a revival of “western traditionalism,” largely on the ground of the 
inability -of the humanities to communicate with the common man. I 
pass over the author’s many objections to our cultural tradition. The 
gist of what he says is that Europe counts for less and less, that presum- 
ably neither Hebraism nor Hellenism will be serviceable in our current 
crisis, and that the academic mind has not adjusted itself to the full 
meaning of the postatomic age and must find a new set of values. There 
is a discrepancy, we are told, between our science, fully committed to 
experimental research, and the arts and philosophy, which have given — 
up experimentalism in favor of one or another “general,” and inevitably 
dogmatic, education. A good-many of these ideas are of course familiar 
enough, but they are here put with great earnestness and skill and are 
used as the basis of a new academic program. 

This program finds expression in the third chapter. It comprehends 
professional or vocational training for all. To this or to anything which 
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will bring the modern student into contact with the actual, there is little 
objection, but why withdraw his attention from normal scientific and 
literary culture and from the wisdom of the ages? Secondly, the author 
recommends “the study of the theory of science and of the application 
of scientific discoveries to our technology.” Surely this is well suggested, 
but one might question whether there is any valid knowledge of the 
theory of science which does not come from knowledge of science itself. 
One would also hope that the author has in mind an application of the 
theory of science, not only to our technology, but to our commerce and 
our society. He also recommends for study “the assumptions and work- 
ings of representative government, particularly in the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The fourth item is the study 
of Russia; the fifth, the study of the Orient; the sixth and last, “the study 
of personal relationships in modern society.” The author has offered 
this as a program for the next fifteen or twenty years, after which there 
would be adjustments. It must be said that, with this time limitation, 
his program gains in’pertinency and appropriateness. But even so, one 
presumes to hope that it may not be intended as complete and exclusive, 
and one might be permitted to remark that, neither here nor elsewhere, 
does the author consider the question which from the reviewer’s point 
of view is the most important of all, namely, how to get American col- 
lege students to study. Perhaps the author means to say that his pro- 
gram would be so attractive and so practical that students would pursue 
it eagerly, although, frankly, it does not seem more enticing than other 
programs, 

On pages 119 ff. will be found an attack marked by great severity on 
the division of American universities into departments. Whatever one 
may think of departmental organization, one finds this idea perplexing 
in this place, since departments have been the chief agents of specializa- 
tion and overspecialization in our universities and colleges and since in 
this work professions and vocations are in the first article of the author’s 
program. The discussion of departments is followed (pp. 125 ff.) by an 
extended argument to the effect that our graduate schools are schools of 
specialization, a thing which seems to be generally true. 

This argument leads up to a proposal in the last chapter that there be 
instituted a new kind of graduate school. The suggestion is made in 
accordance with a very sound idea, namely, that, in the present emer- 
gency and perhaps as a general principle, attention must be directed to the 
training of university teachers rather than to the training of undergrad- 
uates. According to Professor Jones’s plan the postgraduate world would 
be divided into a Research Training Institution for the training of 
specialists and a Graduate College for the training of college and univer- 
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sity teachers. The student body of the Graduate College would be highly 
select, admission would be difficult, and the life and studies of the mem- 
bers would be characterized by great freedom and informality amid polite 
and refined surroundings. I do not wish to take an adverse attitude 
toward this book, which is written with obvious sincerity and is character- 
ized by originality, courage, and intelligence; but I must express a cer- 
tain-doubt as to the soundness of this major practical suggestion. 

My objections are based on what is perhaps a different theory of higher 
education certainly, but rarely on differing ends and aims. It will be 
sufficient if I call attention to two points of principle. I do not believe 
that any subject can be efficiently taught or employed in teaching if it is 
known only critically, descriptively, and from the outside. I think that 
teachers of the humanities must know both the sciences and the social 
sciences if such teachers are to effect syntheses of the kind the author 
wishes to see made in our academic world. I think, secondly, that we 
underrate the range and scope of the human mind, perhaps partly be- 
cause we have been affected by the doctrine or dogma of specialization. 
Most of the difficulties of learning the sciences are technological; the 
sciences themselves are rather easy. Current textbooks are models of 
simplicity and convenience. Laboratory technique is not only valuable 
but is easy to acquire. The same relative availability is characteristic of 
the social sciences, which are also swathed more and more in technical 
language. The ordinary educated mind makes use of perhaps one one- 
thousandth of its ideational possibilities, and the human mind is not 
like a bank of pigeonholes. I should like to see in our institutions of 
higher learning just such teachers as Professor Jones describes; but I 
should insist on breadth without diminution of definiteness, clarity, and 
actual mastery; and I believe that the task of knowing the modern world 
is comprehensible within the time at our disposal. After all, the effect 
of research from the Age of Reason to the present day has been to make 
the material world simple. 

University of North Carolina. Harin Crate. 


Tue Hisrory or rHe Kincpom or Basaruan: And Three Unpublished 
Letters. By Joseph Morgan. Edited with an Introduction by Richard 
Schlatter. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1946. [viii], 
172 pp. $4.00. 


Allegory as a mode of thought was thoroughly grateful to the New 
England mind in the early 1700’s, but it was allegory in pulpit dress, 
minus the saving grace of poetry. Such was Joseph Morgan’s The His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Basaruah, published in Boston in 1715. Unallur- 
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ing in its title and persistently literal both in concept and treatment, this 
tale of a far-off mythical kingdom toes the inch mark of current theolog- 
ical orthodoxy, scarce troubled by a spark. Even so, students of the 
earlier chapters in the American cultural story have special reason to 
thank Richard Schlatter and: the Harvard Press for this excellent edition 
of a hitherto all but unknown volume. The History of the Kingdom 
of Basaruah is no neglected masterpiece, nor does its present editor make 
any such claim for it, but as a sustained piece of allegorical writing and 
the first of its kind in America, it well deserves a modest place in the. 
literary record. For the light it throws on changing interpretations of 
traditional ideas, it is even more important, documenting in new ways 
the slow process by which an imported doctrine took on the color and 
accent of American life, and in this example, American life on a week- 
day level. Basically, this is of course the Calvinistic story, but it is Cal- 
vinism adapted to the general reader in a provincial society. The land of 
Basaruah “lies to the North of America” in more than a geographical 
sense, 

Joseph Morgan, the supposed “Traveller” in this mythical land, was 
well qualified to address the rural pew, having been throughout his life 
a frontier minister. By birth a Connecticut Yankee of the third Ameri- 
can generation, he served various churches in Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey, and although not college-trained and obliged to labor 
throughout his life under straitened, and at times even hostile, conditions, 
he endeavored to carry on the traditions of a learned ministry. For- 
tunately when he turned to allegory, he allowed erudition to intrude 
only in an elaborate list of proper names, which require their own Glos- 
sary and are hardly more luminous because of it. Otherwise, he tells 
his story with enough simplicity and concreteness to catch the interest of 
the pew in a sermonizing age. There is evidence that his book was 
widely read.. 

That he owed a large debt to Bunyan would be apparent even without 
the direct allusion to the “Town of Man-soul, Famous for the Holy War 
which was made there,” but his indebtedness is not that of a kindred 
spirit. Joseph Morgan did not belong in Bunyan’s world. He had an 
eye for detail, but no large vision. His chief praise must be that he 
could find everyday symbols to fit his hand, and that by means of them 
he could tell a very old story in a new way. 

In part he represents himself as telling it from direct demani in 
part from the “Antient Records” of the country in which he traveled. 
By aid of the records, he recalls the happy time when the people of 
Basaruah lived within sight of the King’s Palace, had a “Charter full of 
excellent Privileges and Imm dnities,” and were “free from all fear, and 
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sorrow, and want, and danger.” But, alas, they were not content with 
even four freedoms; they rebelled, ate of the poisonous fruits of Am- 
bition and Self-dependence, lost their charter, and were exiled to the 
wilderness. This period of exile has the main emphasis in the story. 
Representing himself as an eyewitness, the author recounts in detail the 
many schemes and subterfuges by which the rebels sought to return to 
the Pleasant Country after the King’s Son had paid their ransom. In- 
stead of following directions, as stated plainly in the King’s Proclamation, 
they trusted to their own wits. Why wade through the “humbling 
River of Regeneration” when there were more comfortable ways of get- 
ting across? Hence they tried to take passage in ferryboats, or they took 
up temporary residence on the many islands in the river: the Island of 
Trusting in what is Past, of a Visible Profession, of Many Good Deeds, 
of Zeal out of Season, of a Sober Life, and many others. They ate 
greedily of Self-dependence, which grew plentifully on all sides. Mr. 
Maveth, the High Sheriff, had Warrant for their arrest, as, one by one, 
he carried them off to the Sulpherous Gehenna. One recognizes in all 
this the familiar theme of scores of Election Sermons: religion is in de- 
cline and the false doctrine of Good Works is the main cause. But the 
language of the preacher has suffered a sea change indeed. This is a 
six-day coinage. 

What the traditional doctrines lost in dignity and awe, they may pos- 
sibly have gained in reasonableness and ease of understanding, as they 
were translated into this more familiar idiom. The second covenant is 
called Magna Charta. The mystery of the Incarnation becomes the will- 
` ing “naturalization” of the Merciful Prince in the country of exile. The 
Atonement is a business arrangement whereby the Prince offers to work 
with his hands just long enough to pay back into his Father’s treasury 
the sum lost through the rebellion. The ticklish doctrine of Election is 
the guarantee that he will not work in vain; the King draws up in ad- 
varice a Roll of names of those who are sure to profit by the offered ran- 
som. Thus reassured, the Prince comes, he labors, he pays'’back the full 
sum, takes a “Receipt” for it, and~returns to his kingdom in triumph. 
By borrowing imagery from the marketplace, the covenant theology has 
become an even more sensible bargain. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence that a new day was rewriting 
an old doctrine comes in the picture of the Great Assize. During the 
fifty-year interval since The Day of Doom, the inexorable Judge had 
grown still more merciful. “The easiest room in hell” was no longer 
easy enough for condemned infants. Says Joseph Morgan of his later 
vision: 
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There was also the County of Infancy, from: whence his Lordship. called a’ great many, and 
because these People were not able to travail. he took them up and carried them over the 
River, washing them in it as he went along: some think he took all that were in this 
County, and left none; but I do not find in the Records whether he did or no, and 
therefore in that part of my History I shall be silent. . 

Silence was still safer on this issue. He also dated mention hope for the 
Heathen who had never heard preaching, although at this point he put 
on all his armor. 


I have heard that some are of opinion, that his Lordship called a few from the County of 
Heathenism, without sending the publishers to them, but I do not find one Word of it in 
the Records; I believe he is able if he saw cause.. But whether he called any over the 
River, and gave them his Pardon, who had never heard of his Publishers, I leave to the 
School of Vain Curiosity to debate, I think it enough to believe what I find on the Records. 
Thus inch by inch did God grow more kind and his Publishers more 
bold. It was getting late in the American story for Ambition and Self- 
dependence to remain poisonous and forbidden fruits, “sweet in: the 
mouth but bitter afterward.” Benjamin Franklin was already born. 


Wellesley College. Ota ExizaserH Winslow. 


Davy Rirrennouse: Astronomer-Patriot, 1732-1796. By Edward Ford. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1946. viii. 226 pp. 
$2.50. 


With any American scientist whose activity fell within the present 
area of the United States between the years 1732 and 1796, the years of 
the life of Rittenhouse, it may be assumed that scholarly activity was 
largely a minor activity, with the earning of a livelihood otherwise as the 
major one. David Rittenhouse was no exception to this rule. 

In point of fact, one can list in all of America hardly a dozen men 
living before 1800 who had mastered the calculus. By 1792, when Ritten- 
house published the first of two articles employing the calculus, that sub- 
ject had for one hundred years and more been treated in. print by mathe- 
maticians, and about a hundred Europeans and no Americans had made 
positive contributions to. the advancement of that art. Only one Ameri- 
can, the able Cadwallader Colden of New York, had in that century 
published a discussion. In 1745 Colden. published in New York An 
Explication of the First Causes of Action in Matter, and, of the Cause of 
Gravitation. This work was republished in London in 1746 and 1751, 
with a German edition in 1748. In the final English edition Colden 
inserted An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions, or the Arithmetic 
of Infinites. 

James Logan of Philadelphia had as early as 1709 begun to import a 
large library of scholarly works in mathematics and physics. By the time 
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that Rittenhouse was able profitably to study such works, these were 
available to him in Philadelphia. 


In astronomy the genius which Rittenhouse unquestionably had for 
construction with metals, notably with clock mechanisms, enabled this 
American to make many useful observations, particularly of eclipses where 
simultaneous observation at widely separated points is necessary. It was 
in 1767 that Rittenhouse, who had manufactured clocks, began the con- 
struction of an orrery, i.e., a machine to represent the motions of the 
heavenly bodies around the sun. This had been done before by more 
than one man in England. Even as early an astronomer-mathematician 
as Archimedes had made some such device. 


Quite certainly it may be said that, as the Abbé Raynal noted during 
the course of the America War of Revolution, “America had [to that 
time] produced no scientist of note”; certainly there was none to rank 
alongside Newton and Leibniz, with whom Benjamin Rush, in his eulogy 
of Rittenhouse, wished to place him. Franklin is mentioned in histories 
of science, but his contributions in electricity were distinctly those of an 
amateur who happened by his remarkable ingenuity and by inspiration 
to be able to devise apparatus to confirm a physical theory that came to 
him by reflection. 


The conclusion that Raynal apparently intended his readers to get 
was that America and the Americans did not amount to very much any- 
how except as transplanted Europeans. In fact, a prize was offered in 
that period for the best work to answer the question whether the dis- 
covery of America was a benefit or a threat to humanity, a problem very 
similar, indeed, to one which might be posed today, whether America 
is a kind of “atomic bomb” threat. Men like Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and scores of others will live in every history 
which records the progress of civil liberties and democratic institutions. 
These were men of superlative native genius, capable of erecting a com- 
monwealth based upon the assumption that all men are created free and 
equal before the law of that commonwealth created by the participation 
of all the members. 

The right of Rittenhouse to a place in history rests largely on the fact 
that his observations in astronomy were useful to the greater astronomers 
of his day and that his abilities in science could be used by his friend 
Jefferson in the establishment of the first U. S. Mint at Philadelphia as 
well as in the establishment of scientific legal standards of measurement 
and of coinage. The volume under review presents a fair picture of his 
part in the activities of his generation. 


University of Michigan. : Lovis C. KARPINSKI. 
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ABRAHAM Lincoin: His Speeches and Writings. Edited with Critical and 
Analytical Notes by Roy P. Basler. Preface by Carl Sandburg. Cleve- 
land and New York: The World Publishing Company. 1946. xxx, 
843 pp. $3-75- 

A good many years ago Moses Coit Tyler, who was in some sense the 
father of scholarship in American literature, suggested the desirability of 
creating an Early American Text Society. His motives were presumably 
two: he had wasted so much time and energy acquiring copies of rare 
books representative of colonial literature that he wanted reprints easier 
of access to scholars; and he was apparently impressed by the scrupulous 
textual editing of existing European series of “older” texts. Tyler’s no- 
tion has never been carried out, even though a number of series of text- 
books, anthologies, or volumes of selections have displayed commendable 
zeal in establishing texts. And since the movement of scholarship is now, 
and has been for some time, in a direction away from textual criticism, 
it is not likely that the establishment. of correct texts will be a problem 
of interest to many younger scholars. 

That American literary texts need establishing can be seen by the care 
shown in the new edition of Lanier. But that American literary scholar- 
ship generally lacks established texts to which one can turn with confi- 
dence is also patent. What is the correct text of Cooper, and who is 
interested in printing it? We were reasonably satisfied with the River- 
side text of Hawthorne until the publication of the undoctored manu- 
scripts of Hawthorne’s notebooks showed us how much had been altered. 
How good are the Riverside texts from a scholar’s point of view? How 
complete, how accurate is the customary text of Emerson? The problem 
of Whitman is full of complexities, and so, too, is the text of Poe, a 
definitive edition of whose works in the light of scholarship since the 
Virginia edition being long overdue. As for the text of Thomas Paine, 
who has ventured to ċut paths through that jungle? 

It is because of these general considerations that one welcomes with 
special pleasure Mr. Basler’s Lincoln, in which the editor attempts to give 
readers “a full and accurate text of Abraham Lincoln's most important 
works.” In selecting works to be included Mr. Basler has been guided, 
he tells us, by three considerations: literary significance (does he mean 
value?), historical importance, and human interest. “Works” has been 
made to include a large number of letters, many of them without literary 
value, but one is grateful for them because they reduce Lincoln to human 
proportions. The spelling, punctuation; and italicization of the originals 
have been scrupulously preserved except in certain minor instances that 
are plainly set down. An introduction by the editor, somewhat elaborate, 
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discusses the slow development of Lincoln’s characteristic style; if the 
essay is not penetrating, it is at least generous and thoughtful. Each item 
has an accompanying note (placed at the end of the item) telling what- 
ever is illuminating about the letter, speech, or statement. A complete 
list of the sources of the text is printed on pages 807-820, and this is fol- 
lowed by a competent bibliography. The index, so far as I have tested 
it, is excellent. 

I do not know what arrangement Dr. Basler made with his publishers, 
and I do not pretend to special knowledge about Lincoln scholarship, but 
I am impressed by the fact that for a relatively modest price Dr. Basler 
has given us about 750 pages of Lincoln’s words (interspersed, of course, 
with editorial notes) in an attractive volume, the text being edited and 
presented in the best manner of scholarship governing work of this sort. 
Cannot what has been here accomplished for Lincoln be accomplished for 
other major literary lights on this same generous scale? For the book is 
something more than the classroom anthology or book of selections, of 
which we have an overplus on our shelves; it is, to all intents and useful 
purposes, a text of Lincoln sufficient for scholarly reference. One -can 
cite it with confidence. Dr. Basler’s volume suggests that it is time for 
American literary scholars to return to Tyler’s original suggestion and 
discover whether they are satisfied with the existing state of textual schol- 
arship in their field and whether something cannot be done to remedy its 
obvious defects. 

Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Epwarp Eccreston: Anthor of The Hoosier School-Master. By William 
Peirce Randel. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. vi, 319 pp. 
$3.50. 

The middle of the twentieth century will see the biographical record 
of older American literary figures reasonably complete. Certainly no 
major author has been left untouched, and special studies of Whitman, 
Hawthorne, Melville pour from the press almost annually. New inter- 
pretations, some based on hitherto undiscovered facts, some adumbrating 
original theories, will continue to appear if only, as Emerson put it, be- 
cause each generation must write its own books. But few established 
authors have thus far managed to evade the biographer. Among the 
exceptions, either because their importance has diminished considerably 
since their death or because their position in the modern view seems his- 
torical rather than aesthetic, Hamlin Garland and Edward Eggleston 
are conspicuous. And the present study of Eggleston, a Columbia Uni- 
versity dissertation, leaves Garland almost a solitary figure. 
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Edward Eggleston had several careers and many places of residence. 
Those who think of him only as the author of The Hoosier School- 
Master forget his many years as a Methodist minister, and those who 
remember him best as a reformer within the church overlook his increas- 
ing skepticism as age bore down upon him and his subsequent transition 
from novelist to historian, Even while still an orthodox Methodist clergy- 
man Eggleston was driven by ill health to relinquish preaching for less 
exacting pursuits, and he was on occasion insurance agent, soap manu- 
facturer, librarian of the St. Paul Public Library, stereopticon showman, 
lecturer, and editor. After he severed all formal church connections he 
was journalist, columnist, novelist, historian, and valiant campaigner for 
an adequate copyright law (his last novel, The Faith Doctor, was given 
the number “1” in the new copyright records as a small recognition of 
his services). In similar fashion, although Eggleston is commonly looked 
upon as a Hoosier, he spent nine years in Minnesota and most of the 
rest of his life in New York, either in the metropolis itself or at his 
beloved summer home on Lake George. Like so many Middle Western 
writers of a later vintage, he left the region about which he wrote almost 
as soon as he had won fame and fortune. 

Of Eggleston’s seven major novels, two deal with Ohio, two with 
Indiana, and one each with Illinois, Minnesota, and New York City. 
There is in addition a volume of colorless short stories, Duffels. Late in 
his life he abandoned fiction for history and published two volumes, The 
Beginners of a Nation and The Transit of Civilization, which won him 
the recognition of professional historians like Francis Parkman. The 
numerous reviews, articles, and essays which Eggleston contributed to 
magazines are duly enumerated in Dr. Randel’s seventy-nine pages of 
notes and bibliography. 

A reader of this study of Eggleston is likely to derive several strong 
impressions of the man. One is his amazing lack of preparation for his 
chosen career as a novelist. As a youthful preacher he was opposed to 
fiction, and although he later read Dickens and George Eliot, he never 
became fully acquainted with the artists of prose narrative. It was prob- 
ably inevitable that his own books were consequently weak in structure 
and plot but strong in incident and dialogue. This same inadequacy of 
background made Eggleston a very unreliable critic of fiction, proof of 
which is his measured acceptance of Mark Twain and his antipathy to 
Thomas Hardy. Another obvious deduction is that Eggleston, important 
as he was in the history of American realism, was never a thoroughgoing 
realist; he shrank from depicting naturalistic tragedy and consistently 
avoided scenes of vice and evil. Finally, Eggleston was neither a first-rate 
writer nor a first-rate mind. His indoctrination in the evangelistic reli- 
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gion of the frontier limited his artistic development and quite possibly 
dulled an intelligence which was too often dominated by emotionalism 
and didacticism. 

Dr. Randel gives a very full account of the inception of each of 
Eggleston’s major books and suggests in every case the recipe of auto- 
biography, personal observation, and invention which the novelist used. 
He also sketches tersely the scenes among which Eggleston labored and 
indicates the models for some of his portraits. Ample attention is like- 

_wise given Eggleston’s study of dialect, in which he was preceded only 
by Lowell and Caroline Kirkland. Dr. Randel attributes some of Eggles- 
ton’s structural deficiencies to the novelist’s need to tailor his narrative to 
fit the exigencies of publishing. Like Irving and Dickens before him, 
Eggleston was often embarrassingly conscious of serial publication. 

This biographical study of a pioneer Middle Western novelist is thor- 
ough, judicious, and sane. There is too much reliance on contemporary 
reviews as a substitute for personal evaluation, and there is no emphatic 
estimate of Eggleston’s current position as novelist and historian. But 
one can be grateful indeed for an adequate chronicle which is both flu- 
ently written and consistently interesting. Edward Eggleston, one fancies, 
would have appreciated this portrait. 

University of Illinois. Jonn T. FLANAGAN. 


Tue Lerrers or Quintus Curtius Snoperass.. By Mark Twain. Edited 
by Ernest E. Leisy. Dallas, Texas: University Press. 1946. xiv, 
76 pp. $2.00. 


This book .contains ten letters which appeared in the New Orleans 
Daily Crescent during January, February, and March of 1861 over the 
signature of “Quintus Curtius Snodgrass.” Six of the letters form a series 
of “Hints to Young Campaigners.” One deals with a Confederate mili- 
tary maneuver at Baton Rouge, two with social events in New Orleans, 
and another with a dinner at the White House in Washington where 
Snodgrass claims he was a guest of “Old Abe.” All the letters are writ- 
ten in a satirical, humorous manner. 

While Mark Twain never acknowledged authorship of these letters, 
Mr. Leisy is convinced that they came from the hand of the great humor- 
ist. In support of his belief he has presented in the Preface, the Intro- 
duction, and especially in the Notes for each of the letters impressive 
evidence which is also convincing to the reader. He shows that Samuel 
Clemens was in New Orleans during the period when the letters were 
appearing in the Daily Crescent, that he had used the pseudonym “Snod- 
grass” in an earlier series of humorous letters (1856-1857), that in 1862 
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he spoke of having corresponded with the New Orleans Crescent, and 
that his hand is easily seen in the many “parallels, the use of various 
names and phrases, in the frequent references to eating and drinking, the 
exaggeration,” and in the amateurish manner of the satire. 

In further support of the belief that Mark Twain wrote the Snodgrass 
letters in the Daily Crescent the following observations are offered by the 
reviewer in connection with the letter titled “Snodgrass Dines With Old 
Abe.” 

In January, 1861, Orion Clemens, Mark Twain’s older brother, went 
to St. Louis to ask Edward Bates, a member of President Lincoln’s cabi- 
net, for a political appointment. Orion had campaigned in Lincoln’s 
behalf. The request was granted, and by March 30 notice of his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Nevada Territory was published in the newspapers. 
But Orion had not sought the Nevada office. What he had asked for, 
according to Mr. Bates, was a foreign appointment, a German consulship. 
Said Mr. Bates in a journal entry for 1864: “How true it is that failure 
of our present wish is often the success of our real interest. I refused to 
help Mr. Clemens to get a little German consulship, but did get him the 
Secretaryship of Nevada...” (Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1930, Vol. IV, The Diary of Edward Bates, 
Washington, 1933, pp. 377-378). 

It is inconceivable that Samuel Clemens, always in close contact with 
his family, especially with Orion, should have been unaware of Orion’s 
request for a foreign appointment. The letter about dining with Old 
Abe appeared in the Daily Crescent, March 14, about two weeks before 
Orion’s appointment to office was made public, and at a time when Orion, 
and probably Sam Clemens, were wondering whether the foreign assign- 
ment would be forthcoming. 

Orion’s request for a German consulship and his probable effort to 
study the language and the customs of the Germans give point and mean- 
ing to much of the satire in “Snodgrass Dines With Old Abe.” In this 
letter particular satire is directed against one of the guests, Mr. Judd, who - 
has overindulged in lager beer “with a view of studying the manners and 
customs of the Germans, previous to his departure for Berlin.” Judd 
speaks garbled German and carries a volume of Ollendorf on that lan- 
guage, a book Mark Twain himself is known to have studied. As Snod- 
grass leaves the White House he reports that he presented to the doorman 
all his loose change in return for a promise to help Snodgrass get an 
office, and he hopes “soon to send . . . news of my appointment to one of 
the foreign courts.” 

The discovery and publication of the Snodgrass letters of 1861 are im- 
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portant contributions to Mark Twain scholarship. The letters throw light 
on an obscure and critical period of Mark Twain’s life—the spring of 
1861, when the nation was drifting toward war and the young pilot was 
about to be caught in a confusion of loyalties. Concerning his relation 
to the conflict going on around him, they reveal that he did not foresee 
the bitterness and bloodshed about to begin. They also offer support for 
the belief that Mark Twain was, in some measure, in the Confederate 
service in Louisiana prior to his Confederate service in Missouri (late 
June of 1861), which he has described in his “The Private History of a 
Campaign That Failed.” 

The Snodgrass letters are also important because they supply valuable 
material for a study of Mark Twain’s early literary development. In 
contrast with the earlier series of the Snodgrass letters they exhibit a 
pleasing degree of absence of many crude and juvenile expressions, though 
crudities still appear. The humor is less forced and less dependent upon 
a farcical treatment of incongruous situations. The style is maturer, there 
is more pretense to learning, and the satire is more controlled. These 
letters still show the hand of the apprentice but by no means the hand 
of the unskilled beginner at the craft of writing. 

Iowa State College. Frep W. Lorcu. 


Contemporary ENcLisH AND American Writers: Bibliographical Index. 
By the Committee on Affairs of Cultural. and Enlightening Institu- 
tions under the Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR. Mos- 
cow: State Library and Bibliographical Publishing House. 1945. 
55 pp. 2 Rubles. 


This booklet is a check list of the works of contemporary English and 
American writers translated into Russian, with brief characterizations of 
the authors, and lists of Soviet reviews of their works. It follows 4 
bibliography, Best Representatives of English and American Literature, 
published in 1942, covering the period from the fourteenth to the first 
part of the twentieth century. 

The book under review is not exhaustive, but is intended to present 
the mass reader with the works of writers of the 1930’s and 1940's that 
are especially popular in the USSR, or deserve to be better known. The 
American section includes Sherwood Anderson, Erskine Caldwell, Paul 
de Kruif, Ring Lardner, Stephen Leacock, Archibald MacLeish, Clifford 
Odets, Richard Wright, John Steinbeck, Carl Sandburg, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Jack London and O. Henry, although not of this period, are 
also listed. Several left-wing writers are mentioned, such as Joseph 
Vogel, Michael Gold, and Edkam.Pinchon. The authors given the most 
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A VOoLUNTEER’s Apventures: A Union Captain’s Record of the Civil War. 
By John William DeForest. Edited, with Notes, by James H. Crou- 
shore. With an Introduction by Stanley T. Williams. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1946. xviii, 237 pp. $3.00. 


DeForest revised certain articles on aspects of the Civil War which 
he had contributed to Harper’s and the Galaxy, added some of his wat- 
time letters to his wife, and thus fashioned a history of his army career. 
At a time when the demand for Civil War memories was at its height 
he rewrote the whole and called it “A Volunteer’s Adventures,” but for 
some unknown reason the book was not published. When the manu- 
script was recently deposited in the Yale Library, Mr. Croushore edited 
it—competently, one may add—and Professor Williams supplied a pleas- 
ing and informative introduction. 


Taken by itself, the book is a highly readable record of military ex- 
periences, written by a man of talent and judgment. Of greater con- 
sequence to literary historians, however, is the fact that it provides 
significant material for the study of DeForest’s one and only masterpiece, 
Miss Ravenel’s Conversion. One may now see, for the first time, not 
only how much of that novel was based upon its author’s own cam- 
paigning but also how well he managed to cleave to the facts when he 
wove them into his fiction. 

C.G. 


A Benjamin Frankin Reaper. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. [1945.] xxi, 818 pp. $3.50. 


This is the most adequate volume of selections from Franklin ever 
published. It contains all of the Autobiography, many letters (a few 
previously unpublished), and a rich store of the essays and sketches, in- 
cluding “Reflections on Courtship and Marriage.” The arrangement of 
the selections is topical, under such headings as “Religious Beliefs,” 
“Practical Scientist,’ “Colonial Agent in London,” and “Essayist and 
Humorist.” The introductory essay on Franklin’s life—about fifty pages 
in length—is well contrived and accurate. The usefulness of the book 
is, however, impaired by the lack of a bibliography. 

C.G. 


eg > 
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Our American Music: Three Hundred Years of It. By John Tasker 
Howard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. [1946.] xxi, 
818 pp. $3.50. 

Our American Music is without competition for the honor of being 
the best general survey of music in the United States. Though not pri- 
marily a work of scholarship, it contains (pp. 693-743) a very useful 
bibliography of its subject. The present edition is not only fuller than 
its predecessors but also more accurate, since Mr. Howard submitted 
various chapters and sections to various specialists and followed their 
advice. l : 


C. G. 


Lowey Mason: “The Father of Singing among the Children.” By 
Arthur Lowndes Rich. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1946. vii, 224 pp. $3.00. 


A crabbedly written but scholarly biography of one of the major fig- 
ures in the history of musical education in the United States. The book 
is a part of a doctoral dissertation done at New York University. 

C. G. 


Tue Story of THE AMERICAN Guip or Orcanists. By Samuel Atkin- 
son Baldwin, Founder and Fellow. New York: The H. W. Gray 
Company, Inc. ` [1946.] 79 pp. 

A reprint of material published in the Diapason, the book is a com- 
bination handbook and history of the Guild (founded in 1896). Chapter 
IV, “The Story of the New England Chapter,” was written by Herbert 
C. Peabody, in collaboration with Hamilton C. Macdougall. There is a 
parody on Longfellow on pp. 38-40. 

C. G. 


EncycLorenia oF Lirerarure. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: 
Philosophical Library. [1946.] Two volumes. xi, 1188 pp. $12.00. 


A collection of surveys of the literatures of the world, including the 
Polynesian, especially written for the encyclopedia by various hands, fol- 
lowed by biographical and critical sketches of selected authors. American 
literature is ably surveyed by Emerson C. Shuck (pp. 957-998), and 
“U. S. and Canadian Folk Literature” is considered by Ralph Steele Boggs 
(pp. 998-1000). 

C.G. 
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Waren or Life in the Woods. By Henry Thoreau. Illustrated with 
142 Photographs, an Introduction and Interpretive Comments by Ed- 
win Way Teale. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1946. xxv, 
386 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Teale’s Introduction and his comments ushering in the individual 
chapters are garrulously amateurish, though well-meaning, but the book 


is a pretty sample of the printer’s art. 
C. G. 


Princeton 1746-1896. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1946. v, 424 pp. $3.75. 


A very satisfactory history of the College of New Jersey, as Princeton 
was called before 1896. It has all the qualities which readers have learned 


to expect from its eminent author. 
C.G. 


Docrorat Dissertations AccEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1945-1946. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. Edited by Arnold 
H. Trotier. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1946. xiii, 
71 pp. $1.50. 

English departments turned out ninety-seven doctoral dissertations in 
the academic year 1945-1946, with Yale, as usual, contributing the largest 
number, twelve. Of the total, thirty-one are to be classified as American 
literature. This compilation is a: most useful work, efficiently managed 


and sensibly arranged. 
C. G. 


Tue Lincorn Reaper. Edited, with an Introduction, by Paul M. Angle. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1947. xii, 564 pp. 
$3:75- 

Excerpts from sixty-five writers on Lincoln, like Hay, Randall, and 


Sandburg, strung together to make a biography. ` 
C. G. 


Tuomas Pare: Author of the Declaration of Independence. By Joseph 
Lewis. New York: Freethought Press Associations. 1947. xix, 315 
pp. $3.00. 

A homespun argument that Jefferson “merely copied” the Declara- 


tion of Independence from a manuscript prepared by Paine. 
C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown 
(Bowdoin College), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), John C. Gerber 
(University of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. 
Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State 
University), Ernest L. Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. 
Marshall (Western Maryland College), J. H. Nelson (University of 
Kansas), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), Frederick B. Tolles 
(Swarthmore College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the May, 1947, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Box 4633 Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


I. 1609-1800 
[Byrp, Witt1aM] Weathers, W. T. “William Byrd: Satirist.” William 
& Mary Quar., IV, 27-41 (Jan., 1947). 

As a man of letters Byrd was a conscious artist, a “satirist recog- 
nizing the limitations of his own genius,” a “humorist tolerant toward 
the foibles of others because he can see his own,” and a “critic who in 
analyzing his own taste for satire can make fun of himself for pos- 
sessing a weakness common to all mankind.” 

[Epwaros, JonatHan] Aldridge, A. O. “Jonathan Edwards and William 
Godwin on Virtue.” AL, XVII, 308-318 (Jan., 1947). 

An account of the three-cornered dispute between William God- 
win, Samuel Parr, and Robert Hall concerning Edwards’s recognition 
of two levels of virtue. 

[Frenzau, Pur] Marsh, P. M. “Monroe’s Draft of the Defense of 
Freneau.” Penn. Mag. Hist. and Biog., LXXI, 73-76 (Jan., 1947). 

Additional evidence in the form of a manuscript first draft that 
Monroe wrote the “Vindication of Mr. Jefferson,” which, among other 
things, was a defense of Freneau. 

[JEFFERSON, THomas] Griswold, A. W. “The Agrarian Democracy of 
Thomas Jefferson.” Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., XL, 657-681 (Aug., 1946). 
[Mapison, James] Schaedler, L. C. “James Madison, Literary Crafts- 
man.” William & Mary Quar., III, 515-533 (Oct., 1946). 
“Because he did not imitate foreign models, because he cultivated 
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the republican art of eloquence rather than the aristocratic art of con- 
versation, because in so doing he achieved the standard of classic 
prose, because he contributed the best work to America’s second liter- 
ary classic [The Federalist], and because he devoted his talents to the 
service of the public in accordance with a truly democratic theory of 
literature, Madison, in his best writing, represents the highest intel- 
lectual level of his time in both manner and matter, reflects his own 
personality, and (in The Federalist, at least) provides posterity with 
a literary monument to one of the country’s greatest achievements.” 


II. 1800-1870 


[Hatuurton, T. C.] Anon. “Testi Americana: II. T. C. Halliburton 
(1855).” Anglica, I, 20-23 (April-June, 1946). 

An annotated text of one of “Sam Slick’s” essays. 

{Hawrnorng, Narsani] Lundblad, Jane. “Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
the Tradition of Gothic Romance.” Studia Neophilologica, XIX, 1-92 
(1946). 

“Gothic romance formed an important substratum of Hawthorne's 
productions—perhaps not always consciously used, but ever present 
and often employed for definite artistic purposes.” 

[ Holmes, O. W.] See Lanre below. 

[Lincotn, ApraHam] Sandburg, Carl. “Abraham Lincoln.” 44tl. Mo. 
62-65 (Feb., 1947). 

Lincoln’s part in and appreciation of the human tragedy and the 
human comedy. 

{Linn, J. B.] Leary, Lewis. “The Writings of John Blair Linn (1777- 
1804).” Bul. Bibl., XTX, 18-19 (Sept.-Dec., 1946). 

A check list of the first printings of Linn’s periodical contributions 
and his separate publications. 

[Lower, J. R] Anon. “Testi Americana: I. J. R. Lowell (1846).” 
Anglica, I, 27-32 (Feb., 1946). 

An annotated text of “The Courtin’.” 

[Metvitte, Herman] Hollis, Sophie. “Moby Dick: A Religious Inter- 
pretation.” Catholic World, CLXIII, 158-162 (May, 1946). 

“The dramatic saga of Moby Dick shows the tragedy of the man 
who is neither believer nor infidel.” 

Opitz, E. A. “Herman Melville: An American Seer.” Contemp. Rev., 
No. 972, pp- 348-353 (Dec., 1946). 

A review of material already treated by Weaver, Anderson, and 
others, together with some notes on the British popularity of Melville, 
particularly the reception of Typee as a sociological tract, and John 
Masefield’s appreciation of the novelist: Melville’s work, a notable 
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exception to the stultifying literature demanded by American readers, 
is the product of a great seer. 

[Por, E. A.] Basler, R. P. “Poe’s The Valley of Unrest? Expl., V, 25 
(Dec., 1946). 

[Tuomrson, W. T.] Miller, H. P. “The Background and Significance 
of Major Jones's Courtship.” Ga. Hist. Quar, XXX, 267-296 (Dec., 
1946). 

Parallels are cited from middle Georgia events of the 1840's to 
show “that Thompson to a great extent was using topical middle 
Georgia materials as the subject matter and background of Major 
Jones's Courtship.” 

| THoreau, H. D.] Burnham, P. F., and Collins, Carvel. “Contribution 
to a Bibliography of Thoreau, 1938-1945." Bal. Bibl, XIX, 16-18 
(Sept.-Dec., 1946). 

To be continued. 

| Wituis, N. P.] “Olybrius” [Mabbott, T. O.J. “N. P. Willis and Lin- 
coln.” Am. N&Q, VI, 133-134 (Dec., 1946). 

A letter, dated Washington, March 29, 1862, from Willis to the 
wife of Judge Charles Patrick Daly of New York, concerning an at- 
tempt by Willis to lay some matter before the President. 

[Miscetranzous] Nathan, Hans. “Charles Mathews, Comedian, and the 
American Negro.” So. Folklore Quar., X, 191-197 (Sept., 1946). 

The indirect contributions of the English comedian Charles Math- 
ews to the American style of Negro impersonation stemmed largely 
from Mathews’s American experiences in 1822 and 1823. 

Scheer, G. F. “First Printing in the Valley of Virginia.” Publ. Weekly, 
CL, 2891-2897 (Nov. 23, 1946). 

The story of the establishment, in 1806, by the Henkel family of 
the first press in the Valley of Virginia, which press continued to 
publish in German till about 1830. 


II. 1879-1900 
[Apams, Henry] Miller, R. F. “Henry Adams and the Influence of 
Woman.” AL, XVIII, 291-298 (Jan, 1947). 

Woman’s “sexual force, her role ts a comforting mother, her reli- 
ance upon intuitive knowledge, and finally her power as the source 
of reproduction—all these affected the philosophy of Henry Adams.” 

[Cremens, S. L.] Liljegren, S. B. “The Revolt Against Romanticism in 
American Literature as Evidenced in the Works of S. L. Clemens.” 
Studia Neophilologtca, XVIIL, 207-258 (1945). 
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Lorch, F. W. “Mark Twain's Sandwich Islands Lecture at St. Louis.” 
AL, XVIII, 299-307 (Jan. 1947). 

Reprints a letter from the Missouri Republican of March 24, 1867, 
and the very full report, or transcript, of Mark Twain’s familiar speech, 
printed in the same paper on March 27, 1867. 

[ Hayne, P. H.] Davis, R. B. “An Unpublished Poem by Paul Hamilton 
Hayne.” AL, XVIII, 327-329 (Jan., 1947). 

[Howetts, W. D.] Gibson, W. M., and Arms, George. “A Bibliog- 
raphy of William Dean Howells.” Bal. N. Y. Pub. Lib., L, 909-928 
(Dec., 1946); LI, 49-56 (Jan., 1947). 

Parts II and IV. To be continued. 

[Lanrer, Smpney}] Anderson, C. R. “Two Letters from Lanier to 
Holmes.” AL, XVIII, 321-326 (Jan., 1947). 

Two letters, of August 3 and November 7, 1880, not included in 
The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney Lanier. 

[Leyroror, Freperrck] Osborne, M. A. “Some Memories of My Father 
and Mother.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 284-285 (Jan. 18, 1947). 

Reminiscences by the daughter of the founder of the Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

Rider, Fremont. “The Origin and Early History of the Weekly.” Publ. 
Weekly, CLI, 272-278 (Jan. 18, 1947). 

Frederick Leypoldt’s part: in the founding and early history of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

[Pace, T. N.] Holman, Harriet. “A Letter from Henry W. Grady Re- 
garding Southern Authors and the Piedmont Chautauqua.” Ga. Hist. 
Quar., XXX, 308-311 (Dec., 1946). 

A letter, dated 1888, to Page inviting him to appear on a Chau- 
tauqua program at Salt Springs, Georgia, along with Amélie Rives, 
Mary Noailles Murfree, George Washington Cable, and Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

[Wuirman, Warr] Beatty, R. C. “Whitman’s Political Thought.” So. 
Atl. Quar., XLVI, 72-83 (Jan., 1947). 

Whitman was “no political scientist, but rather a prophet, a seer,” 
whose “labored and desperate effort to think out and describe a future” 
worthy of this country mirrors our own bewilderment. 

Hubach, R. R. “Walt Whitman and Taliessin.” AL, XVIII, 329-331 
(Jan, 1947). 

The sixth-century bard as a probable formative influence on Whit- 
man’s thought and literary technique. 

[ Woxrr, Argert] Downs, L. G. “Some Sources for Northwest History: 
The Writings of Albert Wolff.” Minn. Hist, XXVII, 327-329 (Dec., 


1946). 
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A discussion of Literarischer Nachlass (1894), a volume containing 

selected poems, speeches, and a novel by Albert Wolff, “who was 

` probably the first German-American poet and novelist of Minnesota.” 

[Miscettanzous] Frenz, Horst. “Karl Knortz, Interpreter of American 
Literature and Culture.” Am. Ger. Rev., XIII, 27-30 (Dec., 1946). 

- Knortz (1841-1918) is the author of several critical works in Ger- 
man on American literature: he is one of the important translators 
of Whitman and other American writers. 

Smith, O. D. “Joseph Tosso, the Arkansaw Traveler.” Ohio State 
Arch. and Hist. Soc. Quar, LVI, 16-45 (Jan. 1947). 
The reputed author of both the song and the story was a courtly 
Italian gentleman, a fine musician. 
IV. 1900-1947 
[Anperson, SHERWooD] Rosenfeld, Paul. “Sherwood Anderson’s Work.” 
Anglica, I, 66-88 (April-June, 1946). 
(Cuapman, J. J.] Barzun, Jacques. “Against the Grain: John Jay Chap- 
man.” Atl. Mo, CLXXIX, 120-124 (Feb., 1947). 

This master of concise commentary was a critic of the mind of 
America and solicitous for its proper education. 

[Dretser, THEopore] Fast, Howard. “Dreiser’s Short Stories.” New 
Masses, LX, 11-12 (Sept. 3, 1946). 

“The key to Dreiser the artist is compassion, the compassion of a 
Hugo or a Tolstoy.” 

Radin, Edward. “The Original American Tragedy.” N. Y. Sunday 
Mirror Mag. Sect., Jan. 26, 1947, pp. 12-13. 

A King Features Syndicate story of the murder at Big Moose 
Lake in July, 1906. 

[Extor, T. S.] Pope, J. C. “Prufrock and Raskolnikov Again: A Letter 
from Eliot.” AL, XVIII, 319-321 (Jan., 1947). 

Although Dostoevski was prominent in Eliot’s mind while he was 
writing “Prufrock,” he had not read Mrs. Garnett’s translation of 
Crinre and Punishment; see J. C. Pope, “Prufrock and Raskolnikov,” 
AL, XVII, 213-220 (Nov., 1945). 

[Fasr, Howarp] Boyer, R. O. “Making an American.” New Masses, 
LX, 3-6 (Aug. 20, 1946). 

“It is sometimes said that Howard Fast is not a writer’s writer. . 
He is a people’s writer.” 

{Frost, Roserr] Campbell, H. M. “Frost's Sitting by a Bush in Broad 
Sunlight” Expl., V, 18 (Dec., 1946). 

Cook, R. L. “Robert Frost as Teacher.” Coll. Eng, VIN, 251-255 (Feb. 
1947). 
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Frost’s views expressed in conversation with the author, on the 
spirit and method of teaching. 
[GreEex, Juren] Marshall, R. H. “Characterization in the Novels of 
Julien Green.” Bard Rev., 1, 36-50 (Fall, 1946). 
{Hemineway, Ernest] Frohock, W. M. “Ernest Hemingway: Violence 
and Discipline: I” Southwest Rev, XXXII, 89-97 (Winter, 1947). 
Hemingway's varying career can he summed up in reference to a 
discipline which the novelist worked out for himself and which dis- 
tinguishes him from his imitators: from the beginning the thing which 
has stirred him most has been violence. 
Warren, R. P. “Hemingway.” Kenyon Rev. IX, 1-28 (Winter, 1947). 
Hemingway's concern is to “communicate a certain feeling about, 
a certain attitude toward, a special issue,” such as the “scruple of 
honor.” He is essentially a lyric rather than a dramatic writer. 
{LaFarcz, Oxiver] Binsse, H. L. “Heaven in a Rage.” Commonweal, 
XLIV, 527-528 (Sept. 13, 1946). 
Critical appreciation of The Sudden Guest. 
[Puriurs, D. G.] Filler, Louis. “Murder in Gramercy Park.” Antioch 
Rev., VI, 495-508 (Winter, 1946-1947). 
A dramatic exposition of the murder of David Graham Phillips 
by Fitzhugh Goldsborough on January 23, 1911. 
[Ricuer, Conran] Kohler, Dayton. “Conrad Richter: Early American.” 
Coll. Eng., VIII, 221-227 (Feb., 1947). 
An appraisal of Richter’s accomplishment in the imaginative rec- 
reation of the American past. 
[Rosinson, E. A.] Crowder, Richard. “Robinson’s For a Dead Lady.” 
Expl., V, 19 (Dec., 1946). 
Weber, C. J. “The Jubilee of Robinson’s Torrent.” Colby Lib. Quar., 
and ser., I, 1-12 (Feb., 1947). 
A discussion of the making of The Torrent and The Night Before, 
and a census of extant copies. 
“A New Poem by Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Colby Lib. 
Quar., 2nd ser., I, 12-13 (Feb., 1947). 
An eight-line, untitled poem from the Colby College collection. 
[Smrru, L. P.] Connolly, Cyril. “Logan Pearsall Smith.” New States- 
man and Nation, XXXI, 172 (March 9, 1946). 
[Witson, Eomund] Anon. “Womrath Reports Prize-Winners in ‘Hecate 
County’ Contest.” Publ. Weekly, CL, 3106 (Dec. 7, 1946). 
See also “Decision on ‘Hecate County’ Due in N. Y. November 7,” 
“Womrath ‘Hecate County’ Case to Be Heard December 4,” and 
“Hecate County’ Ruled Obscene in 2-1 Decision by New York 
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Court,” Publ. Weekly, CL, 2608, 2726, 3104 (Nov. 2, 9, Dec. 7, 1946). 

Hicks, Granville. “The Intransigence of Edmund Wilson.” Antioch 
Rev., VI, 550-562 (Winter, 1946-1947). 

[ Winsor, Karureen] Anon. “Kathleen Winsor.” Curr. Biog., VII, 55- 
56 (Dec., 1946). 

[Wotre, Tuomas] Roberts, J. M., Jr. “Former Morning Herald Staff 
Member Gives Views on Thomas Wolfe’s Mother.” Durham Morn- 
ing Herald, Jan. 26, 1947, sect. 1, p. 6. 

An Associated Press review of Hayden Norwood'’s The Marble 
Man's Wife, which contains some personal reminiscence by a school- 
boy friend. 

[Miscettangous] Anon. “The Best Sellers of 1946.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 
415, 418 (Jan. 25, 1947). 

The list is headed by Daphne du Maurier, Taylor Caldwell, and 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

. “The Finance of Authorship.” Manchester Guardian, LVI, 13 
(Jan."2, 1947). 

A discussion of the proposal for an American Authors’ Authority. 

——. “Literary Awards 1946.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 410-414 (Jan. 25, 
1947). 

Barry, G. F. “The Commissar and the Free Lance Writer.” Catholic 
World, CLXIV, 328-335 (Jan., 1947). 

A discussion of the proposal for an American Authors’ Authority. 

Beyer, William. “The Return to Culture in the American Theatre.” 
School and Soc., LXV, 61-63 (Jan. 25, 1947). 

Through the activities of the American Repertory Theatre and of 
Theatre Incorporated, plays by Shakespeare, Ibsen, Barrie, Shaw, and 
others “have been made living theatre on Broadway by several astute 
stars and producers, who are genuine theatre lovers and promoters, as 
against mere ‘show business,’ a renaissance that marks a luminous 
American theatre milestone.” 

Binsse, H. L. “Children’s Books—1946.” Commonweal, XLV, 119-124 
(Nov. 15, 1946). 

A survey and a selected bibliography. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “A Note on Publishing.” Nation, CXVI, 3 (Jan. 20, 
1947). 

Shortly before 1920 American publishers began to encourage un- 
conventional writing and to ignore the Gene Stratton Porter genre; — 
Boni, Knopf, and Liveright were leaders. 

Frey, J. R. “America and Franz Werfel.” Ger. Quar., XIX, 120-131 
(March, 1946). 
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A review of translations and criticisms published in this country. 
Friederich, W. P. “North American Literature Between Two Wars.” 
New York Staats-Zeitung und Herold, May 5, June 9, July 14, Aug. 
18, Sept. 29, and Nov. 10, 1946. 
The last six articles of a nine-article series, entitled, respectively, 
“Der zweite Weltkrieg,” “Die Wiederbesinnung auf eigene Tradi- 
tionen,” “Zwei repräsentative Romane über das heutige Amerika,” 
“Reprasentative Dramen über das heutige Amerika,” “Der Süden— 
das Sorgenkind der Nation,” and “Das Problem der Neger.” 


V. GENERAL 

Anon. “Doubleday Plans Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration in 1947." 
Publ. Weekly, CL, 3284-3294 (Dec. 21, 1946). 

Fifty years of publication of popular works has resulted in a firm 
that, with its subsidiaries, is now probably the world’s largest. 

. “100 Years of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries.” Publ. Weekly, 
CLI, 157-160 (Jan. 11, 1947). 

——. “Ten Years of Publishing at the Rutgers University Press.” 
Publ. Weekly, CL, 3409-3412 (Dec. 28, 1946). 

Goff, F. R. “The Rare Books Division of the Library of Congress.” 
Publ. Weekly, CL, 2886-2890 (Nov. 23, 1946). 

Hill, M. C., and Foreman, P. B. “The Negro in the United States: A 
Bibliography.” Southwestern Jour., Il, 225-230 (Summer, 1946). 

Hockett, A. P. “Seventy-five Years of Booklisting.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 
335-336 (Jan. 18, 1947). 

Haines, H. E. “Tis Fifty Years Since: Publishers’ Weekly Office in an 
Earlier Day.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 278-283 (Jan. 18, 1947). 

Lash, J. S. “The American Negro and American Literature: A Check 
List of Significant Commentaries.” Bul. Bibl., XIX, 12-15 (Sept-Dec., 
1946). 

To be continued. 

MacDonald, H. C. “University of Minnesota Press Celebrates Twenty 
Years of Publishing.” Publ. Weekly, CLI, 544-550 (Feb. 1, 1947). 
Stern, M. B. “The First Halt-Century of Publishers’ Weekly.” Publ. 

Weekly, CLI, 286-306 (Jan. 18, 1947). 

Ulrich, C. F., and Patterson, Eugenia. “Little Magazines.” Bul. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib., LI, 3-25 (Jan., 1947). 

Bibliography of “little magazines” published in English from 1890 
to 1946, in the New York Public Library. 
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COOPER'S THE CRATER 


HAROLD H. SCUDDER 
University of New Hampshire 


I 
IXTY YEARS AGO Professor Charles F. Richardson, pointing | 


out some of Cooper’s shortcomings, included a brief reference to | / 


The Crater, the finale of which he pronounced “preposterous.”* 


The adjective was sound criticism only if one assumes that Cooper 
was serious when, in the last chapter, he lowered into the sea the 
entire population of a thriving colony. But Cooper was, of course, 
not serious and would have been much surprised to know that 
anyone could so take him. In his heavier way he was merely trying 
to do what, at nearly the same time, Thackeray achieved with his 
“Come children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for our 
play is played out.” Sabin’s characterization of The Crater is more 
penetrating. He declares it to be “a Utopian romance giving the 
author’s idea of government,” conceding in the word Utopian the 
right of any author, upon giving his reader fair notice, to set aside 
natural law. And yet there now seems to be evidence that Cooper’s 
plot, although it may have seemed preposterous, was in part actually 
factual, and that in addition to offering his views upon the Ameri- 
can character and government he was making, also, a defense, or 
a demonstration of, the newly announced economic views of his 
former publisher, Henry C. Carey. 

In general, The Crater is the story of the Rancocus, a ship out of 
Burlington, N. J., which in the night crashes into an uncharted reef 
in mid-Pacific. When day breaks, Mark Woolston, the mate, and 
Betts, a seaman, find their vessel still safely afloat in a harbor among 
the rocks but themselves the sole survivors of the disaster. Not far 
distant appears a rocky island, or reef, which they immediately visit. 
The water around them barely covers submerged reefs. The island 
itself is a mile in length, with a circular mound in its center, sixty 
to eighty feet high. An ascent of this hill discloses that it is an extinct 
volcanic crater. Some months later, following an earthquake and a 
distant, submarine volcanic eruption, a new, tree-covered island, in- 


7 Charles F. Richardson, American Literature (New York, 1886), IE, 309. 
"Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 1868-1936). 
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cluding a high mountain peak, makes its appearance some thirty 
miles to the south. This new land gives to The Crater its subtitle, 
Vulcan’s Peak. All the original island is also greatly elevated by this 
eruption, and portions formerly submerged rise from the sea and 
become extensions of it. The original island and its additions are 
called by the author the Reef, the Crater, or “the group,” and the 
thirty-mile-distant, new island is referred to as the Peak. At the 
close of the narrative all have again subsided into the sea, save three 
hundred feet of the Peak, bearing a solitary tree. While these is- 
lands remain above water, they serve the author as a stage upon 
which he demonstrates that although Carey’s economics is sound, 
man’s innate perversity is inescapable. 


In the main, in writing The Crater Cooper made use of some 
recent geological events which had attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion among scientists and sailors. He could, presumably, have 
gained some of his information upon these matters directly from 
navy acquaintances and from newspapers and periodicals, and per- 
haps did so; but Lyell’s Principles of Geology? seems to have been 
his immediate source. In that author’s discussion of submarine’ vol- 
canoes there is the following: 


Although we have every reason to believe that volcanic eruptions as 
well as earthquakes are common in the bed of the sea, it was not to be 
expected that many opportunities would occur to scientific observers of 
witnessing the phenomena. The crews of vessels have sometimes reported 
that they have seen in different places sulphureous smoke, flame, jets of 
water, and steam, rising up from the sea, or they have observed the 
waters preatly discoloured, and in a state of violent agitation as if boiling. 
New shoals have also been encountered, or a reef of rocks just emerging 
above. the surface, where previously there was always supposed to have 
been deep water. On some few occasions the gradual formation of an 
island by a submarine eruption has been observed, as that of Sabrina, in 
the year 1811, off St. Michael’s in the Azores. The throwing up of ashes 
in that case, and the formation of a cone about three hundred feet in 
height, with a crater in the center, closely resembled the phenomena 
‘usually accompanying a volcanic eruption on land. Sabrina was soon 
washed away by the waves. Previous eruptions in the same part of the 
sea were recorded to have happened in 1691 and 1720. The rise of Nyöe, 
also, a small island off the coast of Iceland, in 1783, has already been 

* Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology, Fourth ed, (London, 1835). 
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alluded to, and ancther volcanic isle was produced by an eruption near 
keikiavig, on the same coast in June 1820.4 


Lyell follows this paragraph with an elaborate account of the rise 
and eventual subsidence of Graham’s Island, in the Mediterranean, 
in 1831, named by Captain Senhouse of the Royal Navy, who first 
landed upon it. But before considering it and the part it plays in 
Cooper’s novel, it will be well to indicate what seems to be Cooper’s 
use of the miscellaneous details already mentioned. 

Cooper needed a setting for his story remote from organized 
society, where human nature might freely develop and exhibit its 
peculiarities and where the operation of the great natural laws, 
which Carey said prevailed in the field of economics, might also 
be convincingly demonstrated. Carey declared that in the primary 
stage of man’s development he had cultivated first the most fertile 
soils, but he had recently come to think that under some circum- 
stances poorer soils had been purposely chosen instead. Cooper 
thought it best to provide no soil at all but to force his castaways 
to make their own; and nothing but a perfectly new volcanic island, 
in a remote sea and in an equable climate, would meet his require- 
ments. Now let us examine what Lyell offered him and point out 
what use he made of the material. 

One of Lyell’s items is a “reef of rocks, yust emerging above the 
surface, where previously there was always supposed to have been 
deep water.” In Chapter III of The Crater, the Rancocus, bound 
in search of a group of islands where its captain hopes to find sandal- 
wood, is somewhere in the Pacific, two months out from Valparaiso. 
A seaman thinks that he sees breakers ahead, and when the first 
officer also feels certain that he, too, has seen them, he gives the 
alarm. The second mate remains skeptical: 


“Jest look at the chart, Captain Crutchely, a regular Tower Hill chart 
as ever was made, and you’ll see there can be no white water hereabouts.” 
. .. Captain Crutchely sent for the chart. Over this map he and the 
second-mate pondered with a sort of muzzy sagacity, when they came 
to the conclusion that a clear sea must prevail around them in all direc- 
tions, for a distance exceeding a thousand miles.” 


A few minutes later even the captain becomes convinced that 
the Rancocus is in danger, “when the deep and near roar of breakers 


‘ lbid., 1l, 198-199. 
£], F. Cooper, The Crater (New York, 1859), p. 39. 
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was most unequivocally heard,” and belatedly makes efforts to ex- 
tricate the vessel. But 


Just as the ship had got dead before the wind, and was flying away to 
leeward, short as the sail she was under, the atmosphere seemed to be 
suddenly filled with a strange light, the sea became white all around 
them, and a roar of tumbling waters arose, that resembled the sound of 
a small cataract. The ship was evidently in the midst of breakers, and 
the next moment she struck!® 


Later in the story, when the submarine eruption lifts and en- 
larges the original island and brings into view the Peak, Cooper 
makes use of other details offered him by Lyell: 


It was many hours ere Mark awoke, and when he did, it was with 
a sense of suffocation. At first he thought the ship had taken fire, a lurid 
light gleaming in at the open door of the cabin. . . . But no cracking of 
flames reaching his ears, he dressed hastily and went out on the poop. He 
had just reached this deck, when he felt the whole ship tremble from 
her truck to her keel, and a rushing of water was heard on all sides of 
him, as if a flood were coming. Hissing sounds were heard, and streams 
of fire, and gleams of lurid light were seen in the air.... 

Mark Woolston now comprehended his situation, notwithstanding 
the intense darkness which prevailed, except in those brief intervals of 
lurid light. He had felt the shock of an earthquake, and the volcano 
had suddenly become active. Smoke and ashes certainly filled the air, 
and our poor hermit instinctively looked towards his crater already so 
verdant and lively, in the expectation of seeing it vomit flames. Every- 
thing there was tranquil; the danger, if danger there was, was assuredly 
more remote. But the murky vapour which rendered breathing exceed- 
ingly difficult, also obstructed the view, and prevented his seeing where 
the explosion really was. For a brief space our young man fancied he 
must certainly be suffocated; but a shift of wind came, and blew away 
the oppressive vapour, clearing the atmosphere of its sulphurous and most 
offensive gases and odours. . . . The minutes seemed to drag; but, at 
length, the usual signs of returning day became apparent to him, and he 
got on the bowsprit of the ship, as if to meet it in its approach. Naked 
rocks appeared in places where Mark was certain water in abundance 
had existed a few hours before. The sea-wall, directly ahead of the 
ship, and which never showed itself above the surface more than two 
or three inches, in any part of it, and that only at exceedingly neap tides, 
was not only bare for a long distance, but parts rose ten and fifteen feet 


€ Ibid., p. 45. 
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above the surrounding sea. This proved, at once, that the earthquake 
had thrust upward a vast surface of the reef, completely altering the 
whole appearance of the shoal! In a word, nature had made another 
effort, and islands had been created, as it might be in the twinkling of 
an eye. 


The phenomena mentioned in the last sentences, Lyell covers in 
his description of the Chilean earthquake of 1822: 


When the district round Valparaiso was examined on the morning 
after the shock, it was found that the whole line of coast, for the dis- 
tance of above one hundred miles, was raised above its former level. At 
Valparaiso the elevation was three feet, and at Quintero about four feet. 
Part of the bed of the sea, says Mrs. Graham, remained bare and dry at 
high water, “with beds of oysters, muscles, and other shells, adhering 
to the rocks on which they grew, the fish being all dead, and exhaling 
most offensive effluvia.”® 


Of this last item Cooper takes notice also, when Mark Woolston 
examines his island following the upheaval: 


As might have been expected, the rocks were found tolerably well 
furnished with fish, which had got caught in pools and crevices when 
the water flowed into the sea. . . . Glad enough were the pigs, in par- 
ticular, to obtain this new range. Here was everything they could want; 
food in thousands, sand to root on, fresh water to drink, pools to wallow 
in, and a range for their migratory propensities. . . . Mark set them to 
work on the sea-weed and shell-fish that abounded there.® 


Lyell devotes many pages to a discussion of the theories of the 
creation of volcanic islands, taking issue, in part, with Leopold von 
Buch, who had previously written on this subject: 


He [von Buch] supposes that the different masses of tuff, conglom- 
erate, and whatever else may be associated, were first horizontally dis- 
posed along the floor of the ocean. An expansive force from below them 
burst an opening through them, and, acting from a central point, raised 
symmetrically on every side whatever resisted its action; so that the up- 
lifted strata were made to dip on all sides from the centre, as is usual 
in volcanic cones; while a deep hollow was left in the middle, resem- 
bling in all essential particulars an ordinary volcanic crater.1° 

7 Ibid., pp. 160-162. 

8 Principles of Geology, Il, 231-232. 


? The Crater, p. 167. 
*° Principles of Geology, Il, 211. 
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That Cooper had been perusing these pages seems obvious when 
we find him saying: 


Geology was a science that had not made its present progress in the 
day of Mark Woolston, but his education had been too good to leave 
him totally without a theory for what had happened. He supposed that 
the internal fires had produced so much gas, just beneath this spot, as 
to open crevices at the bottom of the ocean, through which water had 
flowed in sufficient quantities to create a vast body of steam, which steam 
had been the immediate agent of lifting so much of the rock and land, 
and of causing the earthquake. At the same time, the internal fires had 
acted in concert; and following an opening, they had got so near the 
surface as to force a chimney for their own exit, in the form of this new 
crater, of the existence of which, from all the signs to the southward, 
Mark did not entertain the smallest doubt. 

This theory may have been true, in whole, or in part, or it may have 
been altogether erroneous. Such speculations seldom turn out to be 
minutely accurate.!! 


The islands upon which Cooper places his characters have re- 
cently risen from the ocean, or actually do so in the course of the nar- 
rative, and their sinking below the waves again necessarily brings 
the story to a close. The author found, I think, a detailed example 
of this sort of creation and destruction in Lyell’s account of Gra- 
ham’s Island. The brief career of this bit of land was compara- 
tively recent, its rising and subsidence having occupied much of the 
year 1831. 

As Lyell’s story’* is too detailed to quote here, I shall summa- 
rize as briefly as possible. The island appeared somewhere between 
“the S.W. coast of Sicily and that projecting part of the African 
coast where ancient Carthage stood.” A few years before, a survey 
had shown one hundred fathoms of water there. “On the 28th of 
June .. . Sir Pulteney Malcolm, in passing over the spot in his 
ship, felt the shocks of an earthquake.” About July ro the captain 
of a Sicilian vessel reported seeing a column of water, like a water- 
spout, 60 feet high and 800 yards in circumference, rising from the 
sea, followed by dense steam, which rose 1800 feet. On July 18 
there was found by the same vessel, on its return voyage, a small 
island, 12 feet high, with an. active crater in its center. The sea 
was covered with dead fish and floating cinders. Toward the end 

V Fhe Crater, pp. 163-164. 12 Principles of Geology, II, 199-203. 
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of July it was visited by Captain Swinvurne, R.N., and M. Hoff- 
mann, the Prussian geologist. By August 4 it was 200 feet high, 
and 3 miles in circumference. It now, under the action of the 
waves, began to shrink rapidly; and by September 29, when M. 
Prevost, the French geologist, visited it, its circumference was but 
700 yards. Although in August there was a second eruption close 
by, to the southwest, no new land was formed, and by the beginning 
of 1832 all had disappeared beneath the surface. 


In the last few pages of his narrative Cooper describes the dis- 
covery by his chief characters of the dreadful fate of all the others. 
Woolston, Betts, and their families have returned from a voyage 
to America. At first they can find no trace of their islands: 


At length an island was seen, and the news was sent down on deck. 
Towards that island the ship steered, and about two in the afternoon, 
she came up close under its lee, and backed her topsail. This island was 
a stranger to all on board! 

As Mr. Woolston approached this as yet strange spot, something in its 
outlines recurred to his memory. The boat moved a little further north, 
and he beheld a solitary tree. Then a cry escaped him, and the whole 
of the terrible truth flashed on his mind. He beheld the summit of 
the Peak, and the solitary tree was that which he had himself preserved 
as a signal. The remainder of his paradise had sunk beneath the ocean!?4 


The parallel passage in Lyell comes in his account of the gradual 
disappearance of Graham’s Island: 


Towards the close of October, no vestige of the crater remained, and 
the island was nearly levelled with the surface of the ocean, with the 
exception, at one point, of a small monticule of sand and scoriae.** 


Following their discovery of the fate of the Peak, Cooper’s re- 
turning colonists make an attempt to find the crater and “the 
group.” They soon come upon a shoal and halt to investigate: 


The shoal was made by the summit of the crater; breakers appearing 
in one or two places where the hill had been highest. ... When the 
lead was dropped into the center of the crater it took just twenty fathoms 
of line. That distance, then, below the surface of the sea, had the crater, 
and its town, and its people sunk!?® 

™ The Crater, p. 455. 


** Principles of Geology, 11, 203. 
18 The Crater, p. 457. 
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Lyell’s description of the subsequent investigations at Graham’s 
Island tells of similar soundings: 


In the early part of that year (1832) Captain Swinburne found a 
shoal and discoloured water there, and towards the end of 1833 a dan- 
gerous reef existed, of an oval figure, about three fifths of a mile in 
extent. In the center was a black rock ... from nine to eleven feet 
under water... . At the distance of sixty fathoms from this central 
mass, the depth increased rapidly. There was a second shoal at the 
distance of 450 feet S.W. of the great reef, with fifteen feet of water over 
it... . We can scarcely doubt that the rock in the middle of the larger 
reek is solid lava which rose up in the principal crater, and that the 
second shoal marks the site of the submarine eruption observed in 
August, 1831, to the S.W. of the island.1® 


II 

The colonists whose story is told in The Crater are all Ameri- 
cans, and so placed as to be totally free from all foreign influences. 
Such a group should live happily together and prosper, especially 
as they have been selected by the original settlers with more than 
usual care. Economically, they do succeed, but, politically, they 
fail. Precipitating the crisis, there are introduced into this Eden 
a lawyer and four miscellaneous clergymen. These last are in addi- 
tion to an Anglican who had served up to that time for all. These 
we may consider as the Fallen Angels. The role of Satan is taken 
by a journalist, who begins at once the publication of The Crater 
Truth-Teller. This journal’s title is, of course, ironical; and under 
its sinister influence, aided by unrestricted universal suffrage, the 
founders and chief owners of the colony are soon forced out of 
office, and a self-interested clique manipulate the proletariat at will. 
When the future happiness of the colonists is doomed to certain 
failure, the author, as has been said previously, declares that his 
play has been played out; and the stage, with those players who 
are still actively engaged upon it, sinks into the depths of the ocean. 
In the meanwhile, however, Cooper has traced step by step the 
economic history of the colony, and he seems in this respect to be 
indebted to Henry Charles Carey.’7 By 1847, when The Crater was 


>° Principles of Geology, Il, 203. 

37 In 1827 the Virginia economist, George Tucker, published 4 Voyage to the Moon, 
in which he mildly satirized contemporary humanity. In it (pp. 194-196) he sets forth 
briefly that land yields wealth only as capital and labor are applied to it. Ten years later, 
but just after the publication of Carey's Principles, Tucker, in The Laws of Wages, Profits 
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published, Carey, an Anglophobe, son of Matthew Carey, an Irish 
immigrant, who had been imprisoned in England for his political 
activities and who had founded the well-known Philadelphia pub- 
lishing house, had written several works on economics. These were: 
(1) Essay on the Rate of Wages, 1835; (2) The Harmony of Nature, 
1835; (3) The Principles of Political Economy (four parts), 1837- 
1840; (4) Commercial Associations of France and England, 1845. 
Of these, the first is a reply to three lectures on the rate of wages 
and one upon the cost of obtaining money, which had been de- 
livered by Nassau W. Senior at Oxford in 1830. The second is a 
general work in the field of economics, which Carey printed, but 
did not circulate, and which Cooper may not have seen. The third 
is a detailed exposition of the author’s theories, together with much 
illustrative material. The fourth is a translation by Carey, with 
comments, of an article by Charles Coquelin in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for July, 1843, published by Freeman Hunt, in the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, for May and June, 1845, Volume XII, Nos. 4 
and 5.78 

There is, so far as I am aware, no external evidence that Cooper 
had read Carey’s books, of which those just mentioned are merely 
a few, but it can be pointed out that he knew Carey; that he had 
had business relations with him; that he shared Carey’s distrust of 
the English government and of the English landed and commercial 
aristocracy; and that he approved, as Carey did (at least in this 
period of his career), the least possible governmental restriction 
upon individual enterprise. 

In general, Carey began his career as an economist by advocating 
laissez faire and free trade. He felt that the governments of Great 
Britain and France, but particularly the former, by pursuing an 
economic policy dictated by the English ruling classes, were en- 
forcing an indirect taxation upon the rest of the world and thus not 
only hindering the economic development of other countries, but 
in the case of England injuring the mass of the English people. The 
and Rent, Investigated, discusses at some length the part labor and capital play in the 
production of wealth from the soil. He takes a similar attitude to that taken by Carey, 
but the parallels between Cooper and Tucker do not seem to me so close as are those with 
Carey. Tucker does not touch upon the subject of association and its dangers. 

1$ A valuable account of Carey is A. D. H. Kaplan, Henry Charles Carey, A Study in 


Economic Thought, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XLIX, No. 4, 1931. 
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English people, he declared, were forced to endure relative poverty 
at home, or to earn with difficulty and hardship abroad, a living 
which could have been earned with ease and comfort in England. 
He eventually reached the opinion that the only effective weapon 
with which other lands might wage war upon these predatory 
Europeans was a high protective tariff and arrived at the paradoxi- 
cal conclusion that the only means of achieving free trade was by 
the pursuit of a policy of protection. He did not, however, voice 
this conclusion in print until 1848, although he had presumably 
reached it by the time Cooper was engaged in writing The Crater, 
in 1847.7° ; 

An early contention of his, voiced in his Harmony of Nature, 
was that, contrary to the teachings of the English economists 
Malthus and Ricardo: 


.. rent is not caused by “original indestructible powers of the soil,” but 
represents essentially man-made values accruing to the land by virtue of 
the employment of capital thereon, the settlement of population close 
thereto, and improvements in transportation. . . . Rent begins because 
by the application of capital the land has been raised from an inferior 
soil to a superior one.?° 


These sentences include the essence of the economic doctrine of 
The Crater, and while Cooper may not have seen this book, which 
was not circulated, the doctrine is voiced repeatedly in other volumes 
to which he had unrestricted access. 

In all probability, Part One of The Principles of Political Econ- 
omy was the chief source of the economic doctrines of The Crater 
and may even have suggested to Cooper the writing of the story, 
which, it should be remembered, is the history of the rise and fall of 
a colony, beginning with two castaways on a totally barren, vol- 
canic rock in the Pacific. It is a not too improbable conjecture to 
suppose that Cooper, sitting down to read his publisher’s just issued 
magnum opus and coming to the opening of the second chapter, 
was struck with the thought that he could embody all this very 
effectively in a piece of fiction and at the same time include a few 
additional ideas of his own. It has already been explained that 
The Crater opens with the arrival of two shipwrecked Americans 


** H, C. Carey, The Past, The Present, and The Future (Philadelphia, 1848). 
2H, C. Carey, The Harmony of Nature (Philadelphia, 1835), quoted by Kaplan, op 
cit.. pp. 36-37. 
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from New Jersey upon a desert island in the Pacific Ocean. The 
second chapter of The Principles of Political Economy begins as 
follows: 


An individual of mature age, thrown upon and sole occupant of an 
island, or of an extensive body of land of average fertility, finds himself 
provided with land, fruits and flowers, in quantity that is practically 
unlimited, because much greater than he can occupy, or consume. They 
are as much so as light, air, and water. His first object is to supply 
himself with food. For a short time he may suffice his appetite with 
fruit, obtainable with no more exertion than is necessary to enable him 
to pluck it from the tree, but he soon feels that something more solid 
is necessary, and sees that it can be obtained only by increased labour. 
If animals of different kinds exist in his vicinity, he first endeavours to 
take those that are most easily entrapped, but when he desires to vary 
his food, he finds that still greater labour is required. If one day be 
sufficient to take a rabbit, or a hare, a week may be required to take a 
deer, and he will not devote so much time to its pursuit, until he shall 
have felt sufficient desire for its possession to induce him to make that 
sacrifice. He has his choice—fruit almost without labour—rabbit, or a 
hare at the cost of a single day’s exertion—venison—or perhaps fish—at 
the cost of a week’s labour. 

His next desire is, to provide himself with a place in which he shall 
be sheltered from summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Being unprovided 
with implements, the construction of a house is a very serious under- 
taking, yet it is at length accomplished. After this, seeing the difficulty 
of obtaining during the winter a supply of food, he endeavours in the 
summer and autumn to lay up a store that will be sufficient to support 
existence during the time that he is unable to pursue his employments 
out of doors. 

He has now acquired various species of property to which he attaches 
the idea of value . . . and his estimate of their value is regulated by the 
cost of production—by the quantity of labour he has been obliged to 
give in exchange for them. 


In the fifth chapter of The Crater, Cooper’s pioneers, who in 
contrast to those of Carey, have meat but no fruit and are equipped 
with weapons and tools, but have no soil; discuss their situation, 
and lay out a program of work for themselves: 


“,.. The worst of our situation is a want of soil, to grow any vege- 
tables in. I did not see so much as a rush, or the coarsest sea-plant, when 
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we were on the island yesterday. If we had soil .. . this climate would 
brings forward vegetation at a rapid rate.”?! 


Bob Betts now remembers that he has with him some seeds of 
“delicious musk and water melons,” and so they sweep up some 
pig manure from the deck of their vessel, gather some guano from 
a near-by rock, and, proceeding to the top of the wall of the crater, 
manufacture there enough soil in which to plant their first crop. 
(Susan Cooper, years afterwards, in a preface which she wrote for 
an edition of The Crater, said that Cooper himself had been growing 
melons in the summer of 1847 and that she had recently come upon 
a package of seed of that date which her father had saved.) The 
first plantings are made in cavities in the crater wall which will 
retain some of the rain water. A week or two Jater they visit the 
crater summit again: 


The reader will judge of the rapture then, as well as of the surprise, 
with which he first saw a hill of melons, already in the fourth leaf. Here, 
then, was the great problem successfully solved. Vegetation had actually 
commenced on that hitherto barren mount, and the spot which had 
lain—how long Mark knew not, but probably for a thousand years, if 
not for thousands of years, in its nakedness—was about to be covered 
with verdure, and blest with fruitfulness. The inert principles which, 
brought to act together, had produced this sudden change from barren- 
ness to fertility, had probably been near neighbours to each other all 
that time, but had failed of bringing forth their fruits for the want of 
absolute contact.?? 


All this is pure Carey. Land of itself has no value whatever. 
With land alone, man would starve. Before he can make it of value 
to himself he must apply to it, first, labor and, second, capital. The 
capital may be only a pointed stick, although spade or hoe will 
obviously produce richer results. Carey cites, indeed, an instance 
of the bringing into production of land as barren as the surface of 
this crater island, quoting in so doing from page 47 of Gaskell’s 
Artisans and Machinery, the author of which credits the illustration 
to Jacobs, On Cultivation of Poor Soils: 

Of the effect of labour in giving value to soils for which nature has 
done nothing, some idea may be formed from the fact, that some of 
the most productive land in Europe was formerly a mere sandy heath. 

îĉI The Crater, p. 76. 22 lbid., pp. 103-104. 
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... In the Netherlands the district called Maesland, between Ghent and 
Antwerp, is a mere agricultural country. It is better peopled, better 
cultivated, and more productive, than any other spot in Europe of 
similar extent. It was, in the time of the civil wars in Flanders, a mere 
sandy heath, without inhabitants, without cultivation, and without live 
stock. The change has been effected by persevering labour throughout 
many generations.?? 


Carey emphasizes all his points from time to time in special 
chapters which summarize what has been said in extenso before. 
One of these pithy statements reads: “The desire of improving his 
condition impels man to desire the aid and co-operation of his fel- 
low men.”*4 He also, in still another brief pronouncement, de- 
clares: “With the increase of population and of capital, and with 
the extension of cultivation, there is a steady improvement in the 
condition of both labourer and capitalist.”*° 

Cooper’s original settlers, desirous of improving their condition 
and realizing that the co-operation of their fellow-men will assist 
greatly, send back to America for a boatload of hand-picked col- 
onists. 

Co-operation with one’s fellow-man Carey and Cooper both 
knew to be essential, but each was also aware that co-operation has 
its dangers. Two years before the writing of The Crater, Carey 
had held forth on this topic in his translation, with comments, in 
the Merchants’ Magazine of the article by M. Coquelin in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes previously mentioned. Carey is here in- 
terested primarily in the obstacles to some forms of human associa- 
tion which dictatorial governments too frequently set up, but Co- 
quelin, whom he is quoting, goes into other aspects of the matter. 
He points out that all history has been a demonstration of man’s 
determination to own and to use property as he sees fit, free from 
governmental restrictions: 


In Greece and Rome, the city did not limit itself to the protection 
of her members; she bound and enslaved them. . . . Liberty had no ex- 
istence. That which was so denominated by the ancients, was a par- 
ticipation of the exercise of the sovereign power—of: power over others; 
but not, as it is now understood, a right to the free application of our 

#3 Principles of Political Econcmy (Philadelphia, 1837), Part 1, p. 38. 


êt Ibid., p. 337- 
28 Ibid., p. 149. 
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own labor and our own talents, and to the peaceable enjoyment of our 
own property.”6 


Before considering the general subject of association, it should 
be pointed out that what M. Coquelin declares to be the modern 
understanding of the rights of the individual, Cooper also empha- 
sizes in The Crater: 


Property of all kinds, he [Woolston] early determined, should be 
most rigidly respected, and a decision that he made shortly after his re- 
turn from America, while acting in his capacity of chief magistrate... 
was of a character to show how he regarded this matter. . . . 

Two of the colonists, Warner and Harris, had bad blood between 
them. Warner had placed his family in an arbour within a grove, and 
to “aggravate” him, Harris came and walked before his door, strutting 
up and down like a turkey-cock, and in a way to show that it was in- 
tended to annoy Walker. Governor Woolston decided, that a man’s 
rights in his property were not to be limited by positive injuries to its 
market value. Although no grass and vegetables had been destroyed by 
Harris in his walks, he had molested Warner in such an enjoyment of 
his dwelling, as in intendment of law, every citizen was entitled to in his 
possessions.?7 


The emphasis which, by the use of capitals, M. Coquelin places 
upon the rights of the individual in modern society, could hardly 
have escaped Cooper’s notice if he read this article, although, it is 
true, his own experiences at Cooperstown with trespassers may 
alone have led him to invent the Warner-Harris episode; neverthe- 
less, that he did read this article seems certain when, in an early 
paragraph in it, we come upon the following: 


There have been singular misconceptions in regard to the great word, 
“Association.” . . . 

Men have been taught to expect results of a most extraordinary kind 
to be attained by means of its aid. But recently we have seen among 
ourselves, schools of philosophy, professing to be able thereby to lead 
mankind forward to the accomplishment of great and unknown des- 
tinies, and the last echoes of their high sounding words even yet ring 
in our ears, and those of our readers, thus rendering it unnecessary that 
we should designate them more particularly. They deemed it insuff- 
cient to ameliorate the existing order of things by gradually removing 

2° Ch. Coquelin, “Commercial Associations of France and England,” tr. by Carey, Mer- 


chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XIE, 403-420, 499-517 (May, June, 1845). 
21 The Crater, p. 329. 
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those defects in the organization of society which are the remains of 
past centuries, and thus continuing the work of previous generations, 
with a steady improvement in the mode of action; more radical changes 
being required to satisfy their ambition. The existing society wanted 
regularity; it was not sufficiently defined; it left too much to the human 
will—too much to the voluntary action of the individual. They de- 
sired one with a single centre or head—universal in its nature and ob- 
ject—in which individuality should cease to exist—to be possessed of a 
single soul, and moved by a single will; and to which man should feel 
himself attached by a single tie, but that to be sufficiently strong to con- 
trol him in all his actions. Such was the end proposed for accomplish- 
ment by those pretended ‘apostles of human association! Is it such as 
we should desire to arise? Or can we believe that it is by such means 
that the progress of mankind in civilization is to be promoted ??® 


Cooper takes exactly the same position: 


Hitherto, with such slight exceptions as existed in deference to sta- 
tion, not to say rights of the governor, everything of an agricultural 
character had been possessed in common among the colonists. But this 
was a state of things which the good sense of Mark told him could not, 
and ought not to last. The theories which have come into fashion in 
our own times, concerning the virtues of association, were then little 
known and less credited. Society, as it exists in a legal form, is asso- 
ciation enough for all useful purposes, and sometimes too much; and 
the governor saw no use in forming a wheel within a wheel... . . If men 
have occasion for each other’s assistance to effect a particular object let 
them unite, in welcome, for that purpose. .. . Protect all in their rights 
equally, but, that done, let every man pursue his road to happiness in 
his own way: conceding no more of his natural. rights than were neces- 
sary to the great ends of Peace, security, and law. Such was Mark’s 
theory.”® 


In one enterprise Cooper’s colonists do unite their efforts, and 
although this particular enterprise was one which Cooper himself 
had formerly been interested in,®° it is also one used illustratively 
by Carey: 

The man who appropriates a distant soil expends labour in so doing, 
precisely as does another who appropriates whales, or fish, or birds. The 
whaleman must be able to exchange his oil for as many hats or coats as 


238 “Commercial Associations of France and England,” lec. cit., pp. 493-404. 
2° The Crater, pp. 325-326. 
*° Robert E. Spiller, Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1931), pp- 70-71. 
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he could have obtained by any other pursuit, or he will have misspent 
his time. In like manner he who goes to a distant land and appropriates 
it, must obtain something which he could exchange for hats and coats, 
equal in value to the labour he has bestowed, or he will have wasted his 
tume,3? 


Cooper’s colonists illustrate Carey’s doctrine very gratifyingly. 
They establish themselves by the expenditure of labor and capital 
and then make use of their opportunities to trade with the natives 
of near-by islands for sandalwood, exchange the sandalwood in 
Canton for tea, and dispose of the tea so profitably that they are 
able to make the owners of the Rancocus so liberal a settlement that 
the latter gratefully present the vessel to Woolston, with a bonus 
of eleven thousand dollars. 

Later, when the sandalwood supply seems to be running out, a 
shift is made to whaling. 


It was exceedingly fortunate that such an occupation offered to in- 
terest and keep alive the spirit of the colonists. Man must have some- 
thing to do; some main object to live for; or he is apt to degenerate in 
his ambition, and to fall off in his progress. No sooner was it announced 
that whales were to be taken, however, than even the women became 
alive to the results of the enterprise.” 


In this whaling industry the whole community participates, but 
Cooper carefully avoids the evils inherent in association by arrang- 
ing that each individual’s returns are in direct proportion to his 
investment and by having the governor of the colony arrange an 
elaborate system of “lays,” or shares, to make this possible.** The 
oil is sold profitably in Hamburg, so profitably that when the gov- 
ernor retires he is a rich man. 

Another and important point in Carey’s economic philosophy 
is implicit in the following paragraph from one of his summarizing 
chapters: “The value of all commodities, at the time of production, 
is estimated by the quantity and quality of labour required to pro- 
duce them.”#4 

The phrase “at the time of production” is inserted because the 
some commodities may be reproduced with less labor at a later 
date, for by that time there will have been an added increase of 


51 Principles of Political Economy, Part I, p. 47. 
32 The Crater, p. 359 33 Ibid., p. 360. 
3t Principles of Political Economy, Part I, p. 327. 
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capital. This is an essential point in his contention that there is 
a very good reason why men should stay at home and cultivate what 
were originally relatively poor soils. At home accumulations of 
capital have reduced the quantity of labor which will be needed, 
and there can be obtained with ease returns equal to or greater than 
those which can be obtained only through toil and hardship in a 
new, even though fertile, country. Further, at home a market for 
the products of the soil is to be found close at hand in those who 
are engaged there in industry rather than in agriculture. 

Cooper may, I think, have absorbed this thought from Carey’s 
Principles of Political Economy, but it is gone into thoroughly in 
Carey’s next book, The Past, The Present, and The Future, pub- 
lished in 1848, after the appearance of The Crater. In it Carey 
argues that man will not lead a sound economic life until the pro- 
ducer of other forms of capital shall dwell beside the producer of 
food. Then, and not until then, can they be mutually self-support- 
ing. To bring this adjacency of dwelling about, there will be in- 
volved a slow and wisely timed expansion over the earth’s surface; 
and new lands will not be opened until the old ones are occupied to 
capacity, a situation which, he says, has not yet arisen.*® 

Perhaps Cooper, in discussion with Carey, may have absorbed 
the latter’s convictions on this point, or he may have read some of 
Carey’s manuscript previous to the publication of the book. The 
following paragraph from The Crater seems to suggest that one or 
the other of these suppositions has a basis in fact: 


The policy adopted by the government of the colony was very much 
unlike that resorted to in America, in connection with the extension of 
the settlements. Here a vast extent of surface is loosely overrun, render- 
ing the progress of civilization rapid, but very imperfect. Were the peo- 
ple of the United States confined to one-half the territory they now oc- 
cupy, there can be little question that they would be happier, more 
powerful, more civilized, and less rude in manners and feeling; although 
it may be high treason to insinuate that they are not all, men, women 
and children, already at the ne plus ultra of each of these attainments. 
But there is a just medium in the density of human population, as well 
as in other things; and that has not yet been reached, perhaps, even in 
the most thickly peopled of any of the Old Thirteen. ... He [Woolston] 
was resolved that the settlements should not extend faster than was nec- 
essary, and that as much of civilization should go with them as was 

°° The Past, The Present and The Future (Philadelphia, 1848), pp. 429 et seq. 
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attainable. In consequence of this policy, the ‘country soon obtained a 
polished aspect, as far as the settlements reached.3® 


Carey, in his Principles, while maintaining that in general col- 
onies are dubious enterprises, concedes that such experiments may 
occasionally succeed.’ But, only, he insists, “if the government be 
well administered—if peace be maintained—if person and property 
remain secure.”?” 

It is interesting to note, finally, that when in the colony de- 
scribed in The Crater the government is not well administered, and 
when the property of the governor is no longer secure, and when 
the people become engaged in religious controversy, the author finds 
it necessary to bring the colony’s career to a close. 


3° The Crater, p. 381. 
“ Principles of Political Economy, Part 1} p. 55. 


THE EAST TENNESSEE BACKGROUND OF 
SIDNEY LANIER’S TIGER-LILIES 
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HEN TIGER-LILIES appeared in 1867 it was characterized 
by a reviewer as a book of “frothy fancies” rather than “sub- 
stantial thoughts,”? an estimate in which succeeding critics and the 
mature Lanier himself have concurred. Yet beneath the young 
author’s preposterous and ponderous romanticizing lies an authentic 
realistic tradition. The contrast in fact is not deep. For as the 
discourse reflects his bookish and imaginative mind at this period, 
the setting and the, characters record his outward experience. 

It was, dramatically enough, a simple and an idyllic experience 
followed by devastating tragedy. Both are perfectly recognizable 
in Tiger-Lilies. ‘The Tennessee scenes recall the summers in the 
1850’s spent at Montvale Springs, his grandfather’s estate,” and the 
Virginia scenes are part of his war memories. But while the Vir- 
ginia episodes are more simply autobiographical, those laid in the 
east Tennessee mountains draw upon the tradition of the entire 
region: its geography, the names of its natives, their dialect, some- 
thing of their history and of their manners. 

In general it is a well-identified and an accurate geography 
which provides the setting for the Sterlings and their friends in 
Tiger-Lilies. ‘The proper names are not numerous: the Little Ten- 
nessee River, Bald and Chilhowee Mountains, Montvale Springs, 
Cades Cove, Knoxville. But the descriptions and juxtapositions of 
places bring the whole landscape well into view. 

The cove upon which the book opens is the ten miles of level 
land lying along the Little Tennessee River between Tallassee and 
Citico creeks. Beyond the cove, near the state line, where the 
river winds through the gorge known as the Tennessee Cut and 
where the road ascends the mountain precipitously, the deer drive 


1 Round Table, V1, 396 (Dec. 14, 1867). 

?In 1857 Sterling Lanier and his brother-in-law Abram Watt became the proprietors 
at Montvale, and from 1860 to 1863 they, with Lanier’s sons William and Sidney, were its 
owners, The Lanier family letters contain numerous allusions to the watering place. 
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takes place. In the midst of this cove is the site of Thalberg.’ This 
places it near the mouth of Abram’s Creek, where in Lanier’s day 
a cemetery occupied a broad, low bench of the mountain and where, 
on the bank below, stood several houses and a mill belonging to 
Robert James, a wealthy Englishman. Thalberg itself is not, of 
course, James’s residence nor, probably, any building Lanier ever 
saw. Yet the extensiveness of the establishment at Abram’s Creek 
and the picturesque sloping of the mountain above are unique in 
the neighborhood and must have impressed any traveler along the 
interstate turnpike. l 

About twelve miles from the river and the cove lies Montvale, 
whose name of course Lanier Germanized in Thalberg. Its ap- 
pearance in Tiger-Lilies is unmistakably detailed: the hotel’s hun- 
dred rooms and seven gables, the outlying cottages, the sloping lawn 
with its trees, inclosure, and gate in front and its spring on the side, 
the chalybeate water, the approximately three hundred guests, the 
inclosing western ridge, the spring halfway up Chilhowee Moun- 
tain in the rear, the masked balls held for the guests.* The most 
celebrated feature of the Montvale property, a boulder known as 
Look Rock, which stands on top of Chilhowee Mountain, is also 
recognizable in Lanier’s novel, although, since it is represented as 
overlooking Thalberg rather than Montvale, its name is not men- 
tioned. The alteration is obviously motivated: the plot calls for 
Cranston and Ottilie to meet on the rock above Thalberg while 
she is a guest of the Sterlings and for her to threaten to leap thence 
to her death. Even the halfway spring is transported, too, in this 
scene. 

Without this small circle of river, cove, and mountain the action 
of Tiger-Lilies moves but once, until it moves from Tennessee al- 
together. And the brief scene at Knoxville likewise capitalizes on 


*It is a mile from the cove, i.e from the road entering the cove from Montvale, 
which is six or seven miles, according to the MS, from the deer drive (The Centennial, 
Edition of the Works of Sidney Lanier (Baltimore, 1945], V, 21). This edition is herein- 
after referred to by volume and page only: The MS of Tiger-Lilies is in the Johns Hopkins 
University Library. For kind assistance in the Lanier Room 1 wish to thank Miss Frieda 
Thies. The description of Thalberg, however, has confusing details: the site thus platted 
is not on Chilhowee Mountain, but on a neighboring ridge; from the top of the ridge at 
Abram’s Creek, but not from its bench, the Bald is visible, but “Smoky” is the name of 
the entire range, not of a peak; at one point Sterling seems to identify his Valley Beautiful 
with Happy Valley, across the mountain from Montvale. 

*V, 50, 56, 69, 74, 76, 82. For descriptions of Montvale in, the 1850's, see the Knox- 
ville Whig and Register, passim. A picture of the hotel which Lanier owned appears in 
John Moorman’s Mineral Springs of North America (Philadelphia, 1873), opposite p. 197. 
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fact. For the “perilous” road from the depot into the city, from 
whose “precipitous embankment” Ottilie’s hack almost plunges, is 
Gay Street, which here crossed the city reservoir." 

Now while in all this platting of scene Lanier is generally con- 
sistent, he is not always accurate. He heightens the mountains, 
compresses the distances, and exaggerates the ruggedness of the 
land. Actually the altitude at Montvale is about goo feet and at 
the top of Chilhowee Mountain 2500 feet; the slopes are gradual 
and heavily wooded. But Lanier speaks of sheer precipices and 
rocky heights, declivities of hundreds of feet, the gushing spring, 
the leaping river. The distance from Montvale to Cades Cove is 
about ten miles, but Gretchen calls it four and Sterling says Thal- 
berg is even nearer, though it is twelve miles to the cove and river. 
The deer drive, originally six or seven miles from Thalberg, is in 
the novel two miles away. Only in this hunting scene is the de- 
scription justified. The landscape at the Tennessee Cut is enough 
to satisfy the most admiring imitator of German romance, and 
Lanier’s brief picture borrows nothing from his imagination.’ 

But if the face of the land in Tiger-Lilies undergoes here and 
there a transformation, whereby it comes to resemble that in the 
best Gothic novels, the inhabitants of the land do not. Lanier’s 
mountaineers are faithful counterparts of those living in the vicinity 
of Montvale. Even their names are naively unchanged, like the 
names of their mountains and their coves. The Smallins, the 
Sterlings, and the Razors were families living in Blount County 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s, some of them bearing the Christian names, 
common enough in themselves, of the characters in Tiger-Liltes. 
Of the prolific Razor clan the marriage records of 1862 list a James; 
John Razor owned land adjoining Sterling Lanier, and Rasar be- 
_came the name of a near-by community. The Sterlings also gave 
their name to a landmark, Mt. Sterling. The census of 1860 records 
a John Sterling, and among numerous Smallins a Cain, whose wife 
was Jane, the name, too, of Gorm Smallin’s female accomplice in 
Tiger-Lilies. Gorm’s first name is probably a shortened form of 


Ghormley, a family of some prominence along the river. 

EV, 45. Map of the Approaches and Defenses of Knoxville, Tenn. . . . 1863-64 (in 
the McClung Historical Collection, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville). 

For a corroboration of Lanier’s description, see Myron H. Avery and Kenneth S. 
Boardman (eds.), “Arnold Guyot’s Notes on the Geography of the Mountain District of 
Western North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XV, 265, 285 (July, 1938). 
Guyot was a guest at Montvale in 1859. 
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Furthermore, the native east Tennesseans in Tiger-Lilies speak 
and behave like true mountaineers. In fact, their speech, to which 
Lanier’s ear was already attuned by the similar speech of the Geor- 
gia crackers, is one of the earliest authoritative records of the lan- 
guage of southern Appalachia. Far more naturalistic than the 
caricaturing of his contemporary George Washington Harris, it 
equals in all but extent the later achievement of Mary Noailles 
Murfree.’ 

In putting words in the mouths of the Razors and the Smallins 
Lanier paid strict attention to the syntax, pronunciation, and vo- 
cabulary peculiar to their ilk. His syntax is typically archaic and 
redundant. Archaisms in common use in this region which occur 
in his novel are “hit” (it), “ax” (ask), “afore,” “for to” (in order 
to), “of a” (on a), “ary” (e'er a). The multiple negative is em- 
ployed: “No man don’t fool with me, for nothin’!”; pleonasm: 
“our’n,” “his’n”; the petrified dative: “I got me a tree an’ stood 
thar”; the strong preterit: “brung,” “shet”; the weak preterit: “seed,” 


Le 


“knowed”; the prefix a before the present participle; “a-watchin’, 
“a-carin’”; the indiscriminate use of prefixes: “adzactly”; a singular 
noun after numerals, or the Anglo-Saxon genitive of measure: “two 
”, a 2 Cut Ea 
year ago”; the superlative -est for polysyllables: “rightfullest”; inter- 
changeable parts of speech: “I up gun an’ shot” (verb from adverb), 
“master tall” (adverb from adjective); the excrescent “which”: “I 
say it which I’m your brother.” 

The pronunciation or enunciation of the highlanders is nasal, 
drawling, and irregularly stressed. In Tiger-Lalies the nasal a ap- 
pears in “cain’t,” the glide after vowels in “raaly” and “maaster,” 
the final or French stress in “rigimenz,’ and the initial stress in 
“Tennessy.” Almost all vowels are interchangeable; the Smallins 
say “git,” “sot,” “resk,” “eyesters,” “thar,” “yan,” “actyve,” “pisin- 
ous.” Many consonants are excrescent: “oncet,” “howsumdever,” 
“ontwell,” “horngrier.” Examples of breaking are “gyards,” “sky- 
urts,” “yeth,” “treemenjious.” 

Mountain vocabulary is represented in Tiger-Lilies by a modest 


* Harris, whose Sut Lovingood appeared the same year as Tiger-Lilies, operated a farm 
near Montvale in the 1840's and was a prominent business and political figure in Knoxville 
during the years Sterling Lanier was in east Tennessee. In the books of Miss Murfree 
dialect and folk beliefs are the most realistic elements; compared with Lanier’s, her geog- 
raphy is vague and her natives romantic types. 

f For a thorough analysis of Southern mountain speech along these lines, see Josiah 
Coombs, “Language of the Southern Highlanders,” PMLA, XLVI, 1302-1322 (Dec. 1931). 
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but characteristic assortment of idioms. Lanier’s natives say “mor- 
tal” meaning great (“mortal sight o ven’zon”), “sight” and “right 
“smart” meaning quantity (“right smart time”), “right” and “toler- 
able” meaning moderately (“right young,” “tolubble mad”), “truck” 
meaning rubbish or small articles of little value, “pert” meaning 
lively (“as pert as the next un”), “how come” meaning why, “tan” 
meaning beat (“tan out anything”), “shut” meaning rid (“git shet 
of ye”). Expletives include “Massy me,” “bi gemini,” “by the 
Livin’,” “I'll be dadblasted.” 

As their names and their speech are authentic, so are the busi- 
nesses in which Lanier’s mountaineers are engaged. In the first 
fifty-eight pages of Tiger-Lilies they participate in deer hunting, 
bear hunting, shooting matches, and the distillation of corn liquor, 
all activities which Lanier himself had doubtless seen. At Montvale 
shooting matches were customarily held on Saturday, which is, in 
fact, the day of the week on which the match in Tiger-Lilies falls, 
since it is September 29, 1860. As for the “distillery” in Cades Cove, 
which Gretchen mentions, it does not represent the illegal making 
of “moonshine” liquor, so prominent in later mountain fiction, for 
at the time Lanier was in Tennessee the excise law had not yet been 
re-enacted; it was a war measure of 1862. 

Not all the characters in east Tennessee were mountaineers, of 
course, nor are all the characters in Tzger-Lilies. Lanier’s Indians, 
Germans, and outlanders gathered at Thalberg and Montvale repre- 
sent other elements of the population quite as authentic. The In- 
dians are more than stock characters for a frontier story, since the 
North Carolina Cherokee reservation, Qualla Boundary, was just 
across the state line from Montvale. Scattered families still lived 
in the mountains, and Indians were to be seen on the streets of 
Knoxville. Passing note is taken of their history when with moist 
eyes and a phenomenal knowledge of her freshly adopted country, 
Ottilie “thought of the melancholy remnant of the fine old Chero- 
kees that once bounded over these hills.”® 

Moreover, the names of Chilhowee or Jim Saggs and his 
preacher, Obadiah, seem to memorialize actual individuals. The 


V, 46. Dispossessed of their lands in 1835, the eastern Cherokees were forcibly re- 
moved to Oklahoma. The few who escaped, in a series of dramatic incidents, were by 
1860 settled on the North Carolina reservation in a community of about 900. They were 
first visited and publicized by Charles Lanman in his Letters from the Alleghany Moun- 
tains (New York, 1849). 
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latter occurs on the Cherokee census roll of 1868 as that of Obadiah 
B. Brown, who, according to common knowledge in the Boundary, 
was a Baptist preacher, living in Graham County, North Carolina, 
until the 1880’s.7° The name of Jim. Saggs does not appear on the 
rolls. But since the Indians now calling themselves Saggs are 
thought to have corrupted the word from Cagg, he may be the Jim 
Cagg who is listed in the same census as Obadiah Brown in 1868. 
His nickname, Chilhowee, is the same as that of the noiorious 
Cherokee who instigated a massacre among early settlers near 
Montvale.” 


The Germans in Tiger-Lilies are not quite as authentically 
named as the mountaineers and the Indians. But Ottilie, Gretchen, 
and Rübetsahl are not merely evidence that Lanier had read Richter 
and Novalis. They represent a German population in east Tennes- 
see of which he can hardly have been unaware. Among his grand- 
father’s neighbors were dozens of families with German names, 
among them the Ghormleys. One of the two German Lutheran 
churches in the county was St. John’s, six miles from Montvale. 
Knoxville also had a German citizenry, of which Rübetsahl’s name 
in the manuscript of the novel, Gellert, is a reminder; a miller 
named Otto Gellert lived and operated a business not far from the 
Lanier House, managed by Sterling Lanier’s brother, in 1860.'* 


The Laniers themselves, in fact, represent no small part of the 
east Tennessee scene which is described in Tiger-Lilies: the water- 
ing places of which Montvale and its clientele were typical. And 
on the author’s relatives and college friends, who, like him, visited 
the Springs, depend some of the characterizations in the novel. The 
Sterlings, of course, are the Robert Laniers with their patronym 
changed to honor Sterling Lanier—as well as certain Blount County 
families—and with a fictitious benefactor, “Uncle Ralph,” added to 


7° Silas H. Swetland, Copy of Removal and Subsistence Roll or Census of the Eastern 
or North Carolina Cherokees . . . 1868-69. (Roll in the National Archives.) In earlier 
rolls only his Cherokee name is given. 

%1 Slim Tom or Chilhowee was responsible for the deaths of the Kirk family on Little 
River in 1788. In retaliation the white settlers slew the chief Old Abraham, for whom 
Abram’s Creek is named, at a spot opposite the river from which Lanier imagined Thal- 
berg stood. The seven towns of the Overhill or Upper Cherokees were along the Little 
Tennessee, some of them in the cove which he describes. 

12 German and Swiss immigration to Tennessee reached its peak during the administra- 
tion of Brownlow, when a German, Hermann Bokum, was the first commissioner of immi- 
gration. His Tennessee Handbuch (Philadelphia, 1868) devoted two pages to Montvale 


Springs. 
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their circle. But for the fact that Robert Lanier could not have fi- 
nanced John’ Sterling’s Thalberg, Lanier’s characteristics and the 
events of his life aré easily recognizable in the sketch of Sterling. 

It is easy, too, to recognize in the Sterling children Sidney and 
Gertrude Lanier and-even to see their spiritual brother, Riibetsahl, 
completing the Lanier triot? Thé musical recitals at. Thalberg 
recall scenes in the Lanier home, and the Sterlings’ lofty conversa- 
tions on aesthetics and philosophy echo common talk of the Laniers; 
such, for instance, as this which Sidney remembered: 


Do you remember the long discussion that we had, going down the 
other side of Chilhowee, on our fishing frolic to Abram’s Creek ?—and 
the theory that I then put forth in regard to the education of the Emo- 
tions, as contradistinguished from the education of the Intellect? 


About the Parvens, Briggs, Aubrey, and Flemington there are 
also traces of verisimilitude. Mrs. Parven and the brunette Re- 
becca are presumably modeled after Mrs. John Hankins and her 
only daughter Virginia, also a brunette, of Bacon’s Castle, who, 
however, were never at. Montvale. But Mrs. Parven’s avoirdupois 
calls to mind also Sterling Lanier’s wife, estimated by her grandson 
to weigh “350, Nett.”?° 

As for the trio of Briggs, Aubrey, and Flemington, it corresponds 
to the group formied at Montvale in the fall of 1860 by Lanier and 
two of his fellow-Thalians: the Redd cousins, William and John, 
of Columbus, Georgia. On September 3 William Redd addressed 
to “Prof. S. C. Lanier” a fantastic note in which as “The Prince” he 
instructed Lanier, “the only Professional Gentleman, that I am ac- 
quainted there (not wishing to correspond with a private citizen),” 
to inform the. proprietors of his and his cousin’s impending arrival. 
The Professor was urged not to 


incur too great an expense for my benefit, as I am very much bored with 
the many displays that have already been gotten up on my account. I 
shall start for the Springs by the latter part of this week and shall on 
my arrival be dressed in Citizens dress, therefore you will have to point 
me out or I shall not be known.7® 


18 Riibetsahl is hardly to be identified with Clifford, however. In the MS another 
brother, Walter, also called Mark, corresponds to Clifford and makes of Riibetsahl Sidney’s 
alter ego. 

** Sidney Lanier to Robert Lanier, Dec. 6, 1860 (VII, 31). 

15 Sidney Lanier to Robert Lanier, July 1, 1866 (VII, 230). 

1° Letter at Johns Hopkins University; quoted with permission. 
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If the Redds did put in an appearance at Montvale, and if the 
persiflage of their letter is any gauge of their behavior, they must 
have disported themselves much as Aubrey and Flemington do at 
the spring and in the ballroom. Like the Redds, Aubrey and Flem- 
ington were college mates of their east Tennessee host; and, like 
Aubrey, William Redd had hazel eyes.** The date of both visits 
was September, 1860. 

There is no doubt that his own experiences at this date were in 
Lanier’s mind when he wrote Tiger-Lilies, with its address to the 
“jocund hunters of the fall of 60.” The season was easily the cli- 
max of all those spent at his grandfather’s hotel. It was his last 
extended visit before the war; it was the fall Sterling Lanier pur- 
chased the Springs—on the very day on which the principal sequence 
of events in the novel is set in motion; it was the year of the great 
meteor, visible in North Carolina and east Tennessee on August 2, 
which Lanier may have remembered when he described Philip’s 
capture: “The musket descended with a sidewise deflection and fell 
upon his eye as if a meteor had crashed into it.”"® 

It was in the autumn of 1860, finally, that a grand family reunion 
at Montvale was attended by three generations of Laniers, a total, 
according to Sterling Lanier, of twenty-five. Two of them are 
apostrophized in Tiger-Lilies: “the mighty hunter of the black eye 
and beard whom in solemn conversation we did dub .. . the Grand 
Typhoon,” who according to family tradition is William Lanier; 
and “the six-footer uncle whom . . . we assigned him as Deputy 
Tycoon,”*® who is apparently Clifford Anderson. The allusion in 
this passage to “old Ned, the French cook,” which is also the name 
of Thalberg’s cook, is probably to Lue Encrede, whom the census 
of 1860 lists as a native of France living with his family in a house 
adjoining the hotel at Montvale. 

Across the lives of these mountaineers, Indians, Germans, and 
Southern gentry, and across their peaceful mountain scene the ad- 
vent of the Civil War casts its shadow in Tiger-Lilies much as it did 
in Lanier’s own life. Beginning in tranquillity, the novel ends in 
battle, sudden death, arson, and murder. The last two of these 
violences may be matched by actual occurrences near Montvale, and 


17 This is the recollection of Mrs. Willie Redd Crowell, of La Grange, Georgia, daughter 
of William Redd. 

BV, 136. 

1 V, 19, 20. 
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the general unrest in the Tennessee scenes of Book Two is an ac- 
curate picture of the sectionalism which divided the region. 

Had it not been for this sectionalism, Sterling Lanier might have 
spent his remaining years at Montvale, for this was his plan. But 
finding himself surrounded by hostile neighbors, he sold the Springs 
and in the fall of 1863 returned to Alabama, in much the same fash- 
ion that the survivors in Tiger-Lilies leave Tennessee for the Con- 
federate stronghold of Virginia. For though Tennessee seceded, its 
eastern counties, like most mountain regions in the nation, remained 
loyal and became the scene of a bitter and lingering guerrilla war- 
fare. The political majority in the area was Whig, led by the vo- 
ciferous Parson Brownlow, to whom Lanier alludes in his novel, 
when Briggs, observing a harlequin at the ball tying to the tail of 
the Devil a copy of Brownlow’s paper, the Whig, comments: “By 
way of envenoming ye arrowpoint, and God pity ye man who reads 
this infernal tale, now P’? 

It was Brownlow’s Whig, later Republican, party which kept 
Knoxville headquarters for the Unionists, even after the state se- 
ceded and the city was occupied by Zollicoffer’s soldiers. Skirmishes, 
arrests, and shootings marked the fall of 1861, and though Confed- 
erate government in the state came to an end the next spring, the 
city was not taken by the Union Army until 1863. During this 
period guerrilla activities came close to Montvale when Yellow Sul- 
phur Springs, also on Chilhowee Mountain and the only other 
watering place in the county, was burned by Negroes; the hotel 
was operated by Jesse Kerr, who, like Sterling Lanier, was a South- 
ern sympathizer.* At Abram’s Creek the houses and mill once 
belonging to Robert James were also set afire by marauders. 

By the time Gorm Smallin returned to his home in May, 1864, 
however; he could say, as he does in the manuscript of Tiger-Lilies: 
“Ye see my deestrict whur I live in Tenessy’s all Yankee-land, now.” 
When he finds his cabin burned, too, he knows the explanation. 
It is not the progress of the war proper, which by-passed this area: 
“I heered as the Yanks had been burnin’ the houses of them that 
went off to the Confed’ate army.”?? And when Lanier employs 


2 V, 65. Brownlow was a regular and ardent patron of Montvale Springs, and fre- 
quently mentioned Lanier’s name in the recommendations of it he wrote for the Whig. 

21 This story and that about the burning of the James estate come from Mr. William 
Parham, Blount County antiquarian, whose father was at the Yellow Sulphur hotel the 
night of the fire. 

22 V, 165, 166. 
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him in turn to destroy Thalberg by fire, he may have been thinking 
of the fate of two estates near Montvale, one of which, it appears, 
had already deeply impressed his imagination. 

Gorm’s other deed of violence, the simultaneous murders of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sterling, is also matched in the annals of the war in east 
Tennessee. During the siege of Knoxville in 1863 a Cherokee In- 
dian, one of a number held among Confederate prisoners there, 
climbed into a tree and from it killed two Federal soldiers with one 
shot of his gun.” That Lanier knew of this particular incident, 
of course, cannot be asserted, nor can it he asserted that in the 
heterogeneity of war, which he himself experienced, there were not 
other curious approximations of Gorm’s feat. Yet despite its melo- 
drama, and like many details of Tiger-Lilies’ melodramatic story, 
the incident savors not of fancy but of fact. 

How freely Lanier passed between reality and fiction in Tiger- 
Liltes is thus once again attested. The achievement of the proper 
equilibrium between the two he declared, in fact, to be his chief 
problem in its composition; or, as he put it, “to avoid enriching 
reality at the expense of truth.”** But so successfully did he cir- 
cumvent this difficulty that his novel has never been regarded as 
more than an extravaganza. To discover that it is also a book of 
the most naive autobiography is not surprising. It would be more 
surprising to find Lanier, at the age of twenty-five, disregarding the 
scenes and characters best known to him.”® 

An examination of Lanier’s use of these scenes and characters 
in Tiger-Lilies does not, it is true, greatly enhance the general repu- 
tation of his novel. Its three loosely connected parts remain ju- 
venilia, revealing far more of his early literary influences than of 
his own individual talent. It was a distinct talent for depicting 
rural character and speech. But having no models except humorous 
ones in this field, and being all the while steeped in the tradition 
of Southern aristocracy, he imitated instead the prolific school of 
German romanticism. His promising realistic technique is con- 
fined to his mountaineers, and his gentry, committed to the solu- 


23 Knoxville Whig, Nov. 18, 1863. 

“V, 6. 

7° Both Sidney and Clifford attempted literary composition at Montvale, as their note- 
books testify, and Clifford wrote a young epic to celebrate the birth of his Uncle Sidney’s 
child, Sterling, there in 1860. (Clifford Lanier to Robert Lanier, July, 1860. Notebooks 
and letter at Johns Hopkins University.) 
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tion of weighty philosophical problems, are correspondingly dull 
and unconvincing. 

What is true of Tiger-Lilies is, in fact, true of Lanier’s mature 
work: its greatest fault is its sentimentality. But he is never senti- 
mental about the social levels below his own: crackers, mountain- 
eers, Negroes. They are unromantically real. Had the Sterlings 
been viewed with like clarity—or had the Smallins usurped their 
central place in the plot—Tiger-Lilies might have been a better book 
and the course of Lanier’s development might even have taken an- 
other turn. As it is, his first novel is one of the earliest serious treat- 
ments of the Southern mountaineer, and the scene between Cain 
and Gorm Smallin on the lonely Virginia beach at “Bullitt Pint” is 
one of the most distinguished pieces of writing Lanier ever did. 


MARK TWAIN'S REVISIONS IN WRITING 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


LEON T. DICKINSON 
University of Missouri 


HEN MARK TWAIN returned from the Quaker City 
\ excursion in November, 1867, and contracted with the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford to put his experiences 
into a book, he had more than his notebook to draw from. He had 
made the excursion as a reporter, and had sent to the Alta California 
some fifty letters, which he intended to use in compiling the book. 
The letters demanded revision, however, and for six months 
Clemens worked over them. He revised in the light of two facts: 
(1) he was addressing a different audience from the one he had 
addressed in his newspaper letters, and (2) he was now writing, 
not newspaper articles, but a book. He realized that because his 
audience was “on this side of the Rocky Mountains,” he would 
have to “weed [the letters] of their chief faults of construction and 
inelegancies of expression . . . strike out certain letters, and write 
new ones.”* He was aware, too, that the Alza letters “were news- 
paper matter, not book matter,” and that “they were loosely con- 
structed and needed to have some of the wind and water squeezed 
out of them.”? These two factors—audience and form of publica- 
tion—demanded that Clemens revise his Alza letters. It is the pur- 
pose of this study to show how the book differs from the letters and 
what exactly Clemens did to make it different. An exhibiting of 
these changes is instructive in revealing something of how Mark 
Twain operated as a writer.® 


I 


In the first place, The Innocents Abroad is clearer than the Alta 


letters. Besides omitting, for the benefit of his new audience, 


* Letter to Elisha Bliss, Jr., Dec. 2, 1867, in Albert Bigelow Paine (ed.), Mark Twain's 
Letters (New York, 1917), I, 141. 

* Albert Bigelow Paine (ed.), Mark Twain’s Autobiography (New York, 1924), I, 245. 

* Mr. Delancey Ferguson has noted some of the changes (Mark Twain: Man and Legend 
[New York, 1943], pp. 135-137). Though I agree with some, but not all, of his con- 
clusions regarding Mark Twain’s revisions, it seemed to me that a more thorough treatment 
than he has given them would be of value to Mark Twain students. I am indebted to 
Mr. Joseph Rosenberg, of Chicago, for the privilege of examining his filé of photostatic 
copies of the Alta California. 

“The headings “clarity,” “ 


variety,” “propriety,” and “humor,” under which [ have 


10 Vol.19 
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practically all references to the West Coast, Clemens changed his 
expression in small ways to make it worthy of book publication. 
One finds him deleting redundancies,® clarifying pronominal ref- 
erences, adding words to improve coherence’ and to correct mis- 
statements*—in short, revising carefully throughout the book, in 
order to “weed the letters of their chief faults of construction.” 

Perhaps the most important addition making for clarity was 
Clemens’s insertion of whole passages in an effort to preserve the 
continuity of the journey. If continuity had been unimportant in 
the letters, appearing irregularly in the Alza, it was important in a 
book, to be read more or less continuously. To achieve continuity, 
Clemens added paragraphs that carry the reader with him from 
place to place. In one letter, for instance, he had treated the Azores 
and in another, Gibraltar, but had written nothing about the pas- 
sage from the one place to the other. In the book he included an 
account of that passage.? A number of such additions occur in the 
book, all of them serving to make clear the itinerary and enabling 
the reader to share the feeling of the movement of travel.’° 


Such changes in wording and substance helped to clarify the 
narrative. So did the more complex changes that involved a re- 
ordering of material. Clemens admitted that the letters had been 


grouped the revisions represent merely the areas in which the book differs from the news- 
paper letters. Although it seems likely that Clemens made certain changes in order to 
gain clarity, in order to improve the humor, and so on, I do not mean to imply, in using 
these headings, that I am certain of his motives in revising. 

"E.g.: Many cities in the East “have perished and have vanished from the earth,” he 
wrote originally; the “have perished and” he struck out in revision (Alta California [here- 
inafter referred to as Alta], 11/17/67; The Innocents Abroad, “Uniform Trade Edition,” 
[2 vols. in 1; New York, 1911; hereinafter referred to as 14], H, 123:32). All references 
are to volume, page, and line. 

Eg: “Finally, they captured the place, drove the Russians out, and they tried to 
retreat into the town . . .” (Alta, 11/1/67). In revision this sentence becomes “Finally, 
they captured the place, and drove the Russians out, who then tried to retreat into the 
town...” (IA, I, 97:12-14). 

7E.g.: “However” (IA, I, 57:8) and “likewise” (14, I, 226:25) were added in revision. 

£ “They only allow women to enter [the Chapel of St. John the Baptist] on one day 
in the year, on account of the animosity they still cherish against the sex because of the 
murder of the Saint to gratify a caprice of Herodias” (I4, I, 162:11-15). Alta, 9/8/67, 
reads: “, . . the murder of the Saint by Herodias.” Although there is nothing to indicate 
that Clemens went out of his way to make his reporting exact, it is true that in revision 
he made several changes for the sake of accuracy. The glorious period in Venice’s history, 
for instance, was not “three hundred” but “five hundred years ago” (Alta, 10/13/67; 
TA, I, 223:15). 

° 1A, I, 48:1-—~-49:29. 

1074, I, 59:30—60:16; I, 79:15-17; I, 148:9-273 l, 156:1—157:25; I, 198:1—200:20; 
1, 216:20—217:13; I, 259:31—261:23; H, 137:1 —139:11; H, 149:1—151:23. 
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“loosely constructed.” Although this flaw was not serious in news- 
paper dispatches, it would be serious in a book. To avoid it, he 
reorganized a number of passages. Such rearrangement sometimes 
involved moving large portions of the text to more appropriate 
places in the narrative. For example, in the middle of one letter 
(Alta, 10/10/67), the third of three letters dealing with Naples and 
the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, Clemens breaks off the discussion 
abruptly, saying, “But what has this got to do with Venice?” He 
then goes on in the rest of the letter to relate his experiences upon 
first entering that city. In the book this passage’! is placed where 
it logically belongs, with the other material on Venice. 

The order of details, too, he improved in revision. Consider his 
description of Milan cathedral. In the Æla letter he presents, in 
three successive paragraphs, descriptions of the exterior of the build- 
ing, as seen from the street, the interior, and again the exterior, 
this time as seen from the top of the cathedral. The order appears 
to be the order of his experience. In the book, however, the pro- 
gression of details is easier to follow because the writer combines 
the portions treating the exterior, and then describes the interior.’* 

He changed the ordering of details, too, in his description of 
Damascus. The Alta passage reads as follows: 


In a vast level plain Damascus sits, a great snow-white city nestling 
in the heart of a sea of brilliant green shrubbery that stretches for fifteen 


1174, I, 219:13—222:24. Mark Twain knew what he was doing in the letter; at the 
end of this passage, which concludes the letter, he wrote that the Venice passage “brings 
me, by a natural and easy transition, back to the legitimate subject of this letter, which 
is—The Descent of Vesuvius—Continued. I will speak of this in my next.” The entire 
discussion of the ascent of Vesuvius, in the book as in the letters, is full of digressions, 
with the author continually returning, “by a natural and easy transition” (Alta, 10/6/67; 
TA, Il, 26:18), to the subject announced in the repeated headnote: “Ascent of Vesuvius— 
Continued.” The digressions are put in for the sake of humor, but the lack of unity in 
the entire Vesuvius passage may have resulted from the distracting conditions under which 
Clemens at the time was writing. In a bracketed sentence near the beginning of the Ve- 
suvius passage, he says: “I am not aware that I know what I am trying to write about; 
this is the first time I have been on board the ship for six weeks, and this morning I was 
pluming myself upon the quiet day I was going to have, but now I have only written a 
dozen lines here in the cabin and already all those anticipations of quiet are blighted; there 
is one party of Italian thieves fiddling and singing for pennies on one side of the ship, and 
a bagpiper, who only knows one tune, on the other; I am expecting to go crazy every 
minute, and if { do, I hope I will be driven to massacre those parties before I come to my 
senses again” (Alta, 10/1/67). 

13 The passage “Within the church . . . rather than walk” (I4, I, 172:15-23) appears 
in Alta, 9/15/67, immediately following the paragraph ending “. . . a fleet of coasters” 
(IA, 1, 171:17). The transition “We descended and entered” (14, I, 172:15) was added 
in accordance with the change. 
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miles up and down the plain and is five or six miles wide. Outside of 
that billowy expanse of shining foliage is the desert—pure, unadulterated, 
yellow sand, apparently, and smooth as velvet, and threaded far away 
with fine lines that stand for roads, and dotted with creeping mites that 
we know are camel-trains and journeying men—and fencing in the desert 
are bald, bare mountains that have no green thing about them to soften 
their forbidding aspect. From Mahomet’s stand-point you have the wall 
of dreary mountains, the wide, yellow desert, the dense mass of rich 
green foliage and the great white city with its hundred domes and its 
forest of minarets, gleaming out of the midst of it. You have these for 
a picture—and when you think of the leagues of blighted, blasted, sandy, 
rocky sun-burnt, ugly, dreary, infamous country you have ridden over 
to get here, you think it is the most beautiful, beautiful picture that 
ever human eyes rested upon in all the world! If I were to go to Da- 
mascus again, I would camp on Mahomet’s hill about a week, and then 
go away. There is no need to go inside the walls. The Prophet was 
wise without knowing it when he decided not to go down into the 
Paradise of Damascus.’ 


The details here are arranged first in order of decreasing attractive- 
ness—the city, the foliage, the desert, the mountains; then they are 
reviewed in the reverse order, from Mahomet’s standpoint. Clemens 
apparently thought the latter order was preferable, for in The In- 
nocents Abroad he abandons the attractive-unattractive order en- 
tirely.* The change is an improvement. Since it is the attractive- 
ness of Damascus that he wants to show, it is reasonable for him 
to begin with the unattractive surroundings and then to follow an 
order of climax, which emphasizes the beauty of the city by means 
of contrast. That Clemens himself reasoned this way about the 
problem is suggested by an added phrase in the book, in which he. 
speaks of “strong contrasts” that “heighten the effects” of the scene.’® 


u 

Besides being in many ways clearer than the Alta letters, The 
Innocents Abroad is considerably more varied. Again it is the form 
of publication that determined the difference. The newspaper 
reader would not remember clearly from one weekly installment 
to the next what Clemens had said or how he had said it; but for 
the reader of a book, variety, both of expression and of subject mat- 
ter, was necessary. S 


13 Alta, 12/15/67. 3474, I, 177:12—178:7. 
3874, YW, 3977724. 
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One way Clemens achieved this quality was to cut out the repe- 
tition in the letters. Certain words seem to have been on the tip 
of his tongue, for they appear in the letters quite frequently. Such 
a term is “rusty,” which he uses in a mildly derogatory sense. He 
retained the word at several places in the book; but the fact that 
he deleted it or replaced it with another on at least six occasions*® 
shows he was conscious of using it too frequently.*7 Other such 
words are “jolly,” “astonisher,” and “swindle.” 


Repetition of words in the same passage, and particularly in the 
same sentence, Clemens also avoided in revision. Note his original 
comment on Versailles: 


It was worth a pilgrimage to see. Everything is on so grand a scale. 
Nothing is small—nothing is cheap. The statues are all large; the 
promenade is vast; the palace is grand; the park covers a fair-sized coun- 
ty; the avenues are interminable. All the distances and all the dimen- 
sions about Versailles are vast.7® 


Such a passage is an exercise in synonym hunting. In revision 
Clemens thought up “gigantic” to replace the first “grand” in the 
second sentence. But he avoided the repetition of “vast” simply by 
removing the clause in which it first appears.*® 


Small changes like these helped him.avoid monotony of ex- 
pression. More important for the purpose of achieving variety 
were changes in subject matter. The contents of The Innocents 
Abroad, in contrast to the Alta letters, are notably diversified. As 
many contemporary reviewers noted, the book appeals to many 
tastes; it includes personal adventure, fresh descriptions of famous 
places, snatches of history, interesting retellings of stories, humorous 


1074, 1, 162:28: “rusty” becomes “smoky”; II, 25:10-11: “rusty-looking wretch” be- 
comes “vagabond”; IJ, 42:13: “rusty mummy” becomes “dusty mummy”; II, 246:10: 
“rusty vagabonds”—(“rusty” deleted); II, 257:17: “rusty old ruins” becomes “gray old 
ruins”; II, 329:1-2: “the same rusty looking, dusky Oriental squaws"—(“rusty looking” 
deleted, and “squaws” becomes “women”). 

27 Of course he may have rejected the term because it was slang. Still, the fact that 
he did not always delete it would argue that when he did, he had in mind avoiding not 
so much slang as needless repetition. 

38 Alta, 9/5/67. 

2° See 74, I, 150:11-16. Such evidence of Clemens’s efforts to avoid repetition tends to 
qualify Howells’s remark that Mark Twain would not go out of his way to avoid repe- 
ution. Wrote Howells: “On minor points he was, beyond any author I have known, 
without favorite phrases or pet words. He utterly despised the avoidance of repetitions 
out of fear of tautology. If a word served his turn better than a substitute, he would use 
it as many times in a page as he chose” -(My Mark Twain [New York, 1910], p. [18]). 
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anecdotes. This. miscellaneous character of the book’s substance 
Mark Twain achieved in revision. 

The first fourteen detters to the Alta follow Clemens’s itinerary 
from the Azores through Italy. Although there is a vein of humor 
running through them, these letters are composed largely of a com- 
bination of straight description and personal narrative. It is the 
material added in revision that gives this section of the book its 
variety. Consider, for instance, the portion of the book that deals 
with Paris. It has been said that this passage, in its diversity, is 
typical of the book.?° It is,?* but the point to be noted here is that 
this section is new. Except for one letter on Versailles, Clemens 
had sent nothing on Paris to his newspapers. It is clear, then, that 
in compiling the book he sought to introduce new and varied 
material. 

Quite as important as the new material was its order of arrange- 
ment. Following the procedure he observed in his lectures,”* 
Clemens arranged his material to produce a motley effect. For 
instance, Chapters VIII and IX of Book I (Alta, 8/31/67, and 
9/1/67), on Tangier, are made up largely of personal narrative and 
straight description and exposition. The same is true of Book I, 
Chapter XVI (Alta, 9/5/67), which deals with Versailles. But be- 
tween these chapters Clemens inserted a wide variety of material: 
a passage ridiculing the Oracle, the butt of many of his jokes, an ac- 
count of the Fourth of July celebration aboard ship, a humorous 
personal anecdote that hinges on the travelers’ ignorance of the 
French language, straight description of French railroads, French 
customs, and French architecture, satire on a loud American and 
on Old Travelers who know everything, an episode involving the 
guide Ferguson, a retelling of the story of Heloise and Abelard, 
and so on.?* l 

As the book progresses, however, there are fewer changes in- 


2 Bernard DeVoto, Mark Twain's America (Boston, 1932), p. 246. 

21 The passage is representative of Clemens'’s method. The Paris section, though, is 
more varied than other parts of the book. 

23 Describing the method of “The American Vandal Abroad” in a letter to Mrs. Fair- 
banks, Clemens pointed out that all through the lecture he had alternated passages of 
straight description with passages of wild humor. (The letter, dated Hartford [Oct., 1868], 
is in the Huntington Library, HM14235. The important Clemens-Fairbanks correspondence 
is being edited for publication by Professor Dixon Wecter. The reader is referred to this 
forthcoming publication for many comments by Clemens on the preparation of F4.) 

32 Likewise, chaps. xxi, xxiii, and xxvii (Book I), all added in revision, contribute to 
the mélange. 
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volving large bodies of material.** Later in the book, letter follows 
letter, often with very few changes or additions.*> But—and this 
is the point—such additions as Clemens made,”* either because of 
their position in the text, or because of their humorous nature, or 
both, did help him gain variety. 


Ii 


A number of significant changes were made for the sake of 
decorum. The book was intended to sell primarily in the East, 


and Eastern taste was quite different from Western.** Clemens 


recognized this difference; in a letter to the Alza, published July-14, 
1867, he speculates on the probable popularity in East and West of 
the recently published Sut Lovingood’s Yarns:** 


[The book] contains all his early sketches, that used to be so popular in 
the West, such as his story of his father “actin’ hoss,” the lizards in the 
camp-meeting, etc, together with many new ones. The book abounds 
in humor, and is said to represent the Tennessee dialect correctly. It 
will sell well in the West, but the Eastern people will call it coarse and 
possibly taboo it. 


4 Alta letters #15-23 (10/18/67-11/10/67), for instance, follow nearly consecutively. 
Also, of the 53 letters that appeared in the Alta, only 10 were incorporated into Book I of 
1A, whereas 39 were incorporated into Book II. 

3° Clemens was tired of the book by this time. Moreover, he had to hurry to meet his 
publisher's dead line. Mr. Delancey Ferguson is probably right when, in speaking of the 
composition of £4, he says that Clemens “began with a burst of enthusiasm which carried 
him about halfway. Then the task became irksome; the enthusiasm of expression waned, 
and he snatched at any material which could be levied on to fill up the contracted number 
of pages” (Mark Twain: Man and Legend, p. 137). But his comment that “the con- 
tinuity of the Innocents is the continuity of the tour it records, nothing more” (sbid.) is 
not, in light of the above evidence, wholly accurate. 

26 It is true of practically all the added passages of any length in Book II, for instance, 
that (1) they are humorous, many of them containing humorous dialogue, (2) they are 
placed at the beginning of chapters, and (3) they precede passages of straight description 
or matter-of-fact personal narrative. See Ld, Il, 44:1—~47:16; 119:1—122:93 137:1—-139:11; 
149:¥—-151:23; 216:1—219:27. 

27 Noah Brooks gives an idea of what the West liked in Mark Twain: “I remember 
very well the disappointment with which we read Mark Twain's contribution to the first 
number of the [Overland Monthly, July, 1868]. It was entitled ‘By Rail through France,’ 
[i.e., what corresponds to Z4, I, chaps. xi and xii] and did not show a gleam of that 
humor which had given him so much vogue through his newspaper letters. Subsequent 
numbers of the magazine showed fruits of his literary industry, but it was not until the 
October number appeared that he delighted his readers with a goodly show of his genius. 
Certainly that paper, ‘A Medieval Romance,’ [I4, I, chap. xxi] . . . was extravagant and 
grotesque enough to satisfy the most exacting of his admirers (“Mark Twain in California,” 
Century, LVII, 99 [November, 18981). 

28 By George Washington Harris (New York, 1367). 

2 Cf. a letter written to Mrs. Fairbanks (dated San Francisco, July 5 [1868], HM14229), 
in which Clemens acknowledges the difference between a Western and an Eastern lecture 
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Consequently, in recognition of the more genteel taste of his new 
readers, Clemens tried in several ways to adapt his writing to them 
—by purifying his expression, by deleting or modifying coarse pas- 
sages, and by altering his remarks in order to avoid the charge of 
blasphemy. 

To make his language more acceptable, Clemens made it some- 
what more formal. For one thing, he raised the general level of 
diction. “Wanted to go,” for instance, he changed to “wished to 
go”; “chance” becomes “opportunity”;?? “try” becomes “at- 
tempt.”** He also revised many colloquial terms: “he had been 
fooled” becomes “he had been deceived”;** “They are after the 
general effect” becomes “They seek the general effect.”** Such 
colloquialisms as contracted verb forms and a chatty “well”®® at the 
beginning, or “you know”** in the middle of a sentence also were 
lost in revision. And, of course, he removed or altered a great deal 


of the slang.*” 

Besides trying to achieve a more polite expression, Clemens 
omitted from the book several expressions which he must have 
thought would offend. He struck the word “mangy,”** turned 
“Jackass” into “donkey,”®® and “lies” into “exaggerations.”*° And 
in telling how a Turkish cook dusted off a pancake he had dropped 
in the dirt, Clemens in the book says merely that he “polished it on 
his breeches,” whereas the original version reads “polished it on the 
seat of his breeches.”** 

More reasonable are other omissions. In the book Clemens re- 


audience. His lecture on Venice was a huge success, he writes, but he doubts whether 
the same lecture would be well received by the “Quaker City” audience or by an audience 
in an Eastern city. 


= Alta, 9/15/67; 1A, I, 171318. 8° Alta, 10/1/67; IA, Il, 15:2. 
82 Alta, 10/6/67; IA, II, 21:3. 33 Alta, 8/27/67; TA, 1, 58:5. 
34 Alta, 9/5/67; IA, 1, 151211. 85 Alta, 8/25/67; 1A, 1, 46:10. 


°° Alta, 9/8/67; 14, I, 158:30, following “because.” 

3? When he felt he had to have the slang term, he made it legitimate by adding quota- 
tion marks; so the quotes around “yanked” (Id, I, 68:31), “keep the hang” (14, II, 
100:3), and “taking them up” (IA, II, 132:33) all were added in revision, Once he added 
an apology in a footnote for including a slang term (14, II, 159). Changes of this sort 
were prompted by Mrs. Fairbanks. Frequently in his letters to her in 1868 Mark Twain 
reported that in both lecture and book he was avoiding slang in compliance with her 
prohibition. The correspondence reveals Mrs. Fairbanks’s influence at this time to have 
been all that it has been represented. 

38 Alta, 10/1/67; deleted from IA, Il, 19:7: “the mangy population.” 

3° Alta, 8/25/67;.14, 1, 43:29. 

+° Alta, 8/31/67; IA, I, 64:20-21. The euphemism in this case is not humorous. 

“1 Alta, 10/29/67; 14, 1, 86:28. 
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frains from saying that the “Oracle is vulgar and smells bad.”*? 
He also foregoes a “gag” about “greasy” Italian priests.** Some of 
the words, too, one can understand his altering. “Bawdy-house,”** 
“slimy cesspool,”*> “stink”**—these he could be pretty sure would 
offend many readers. 

References to gambling he thought were better omitted.*7 And 
in revising the account of the ascent of Vesuvius, he left out an ur- 
gentlemanly remark about the ladies’ skirts.** But the concession 
to gentility that hé must have made most grudgingly involves an 
omission that truly weakens a satiric passage. Speaking of people 
who scribble their names in public places, he had this to say: “It 
is a pity some great ruin does not fall in and flatten out some of - 
these cattle and scare their tribe out of ever giving their names to 
fame upon any walls again, save those of the water-closets where 
they were wont to inscribe them before they wandered from their 
native land.”*® The revised version necessarily lacks the contempt 
of the original. l 

But it was chiefly Mark Twain’s irreverence that had alarmed 
his publishers,” and not without reason. There is a good deal in 
The Innocents Abroad that even today offends the pious. They 
object to Clemens’s outspoken criticism of the superstition, corrup- 
tion, and hypocrisy exhibited by the Church. The book does con- 
tain such criticism. Nevertheless, a reading of the Alta letters 
shows the book to be more temperate than the newspaper version. 
The publishers may not have succeeded in getting Clemens to water 


4? Alta, 8/27/67: “eats for four, and is vulgar and smells bad and looks wiser. . . .” 
Italicized words deleted from 1A, I, 57:10. 

4 “They are all fat and greasy. They would try out well. The generality of them 
would yield oil like a whale” (Alta, 9/8/67; deleted from 1A, I, 161:27). 

* Alta, 9/29/67; 1A, II, 39:19 reads “one house.” 

t“. . the slimy cesspool that lives in history as the Blessed Pool of Bethesda” (Alta, 
4/12/68) becomes “the historic pool of Bethesda” (74, II, 327:9). 

* dita, 10/1/67; 1A, IL, 14:31 reads “smell offensively.” 

47 “Venice reverences those relics [the ashes of St. Mark] above all things earthly. 
She bets her all on St. Marks” (Alta, 10/13/67; italicized words deleted from IA, I, 
229:23). “Our homes are desolate, our friends are dead. Behold, the jig is up—let us 
ante up and pass the buck” (Alta, 11/24/67; italicized words deleted from 14, II, 148:3). 

*® “To see our comrades, we had to look very nearly straight up at those above us, 
and very nearly straight down at those below. The ladies wore no hoops, which was well, 
They would have looked like so many umbrellas” (Alta, 10/10/67; italicized words de- 
leted from 14, Il, 30:7)... 

+ Alta, 12/8/67; italicized words deleted from I4, H, 171:9. 

°°When the directors realized they were fostering a blasphemous enterprise, they 
wanted Clemens to withdraw the book. (See Bernard DeVotw fed.], Mark Twain in 
Eruption [New York, 1940], pp. 147-148.) 
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down his text as much as they liked, but it is clear that in revising 
the letters Clemens was governed to some extent by a concern for 
orthodox opinion.** 


Typical of the changes made to avoid irreverence is that dealing 
with the journey from Damascus. Clemens wrote originally that 
the party “passed the spot where they say Saul was so abruptly 
converted” ;®* in the book he struck out the “they say,”®* and with 
it a tone of skepticism. Again, he assails the Medicis’ presumption 
in providing but one mausoleum for themselves and for Christ, 
saying that “What they had not the cheek to do was not worth 
doing. And,” he continues, “they wouldn’t even have been content 
to sleep around the outside of the Sepulchre, those dead Medicis— 
they would have got up and climbed in. Say nothing about cheek 
when you are talking about that family.”** Such omissions show 
Clemens to have made some effort not to seem “frivolous . . . it- 
reverent . . . [or] blasphemous.”** 


Passages he did not want to reject altogether he altered to avoid 
the charge of profanation. The following example is typical. The 
author is objecting to such a loose construction of Biblical prophecy 
as takes in cities as well as persons: 


Alta 
If they [the inhabitants] were 
“faithful unto death,” they have 
their crown now—but I don’t care 
if they had fagged themselves out 
in the good work, and gone to all 
manner of preposterous lengths of 
faithfulness, they would still have 
found that they couldn’t ring in the 


IA 
If they were “faithful unto death,” 
they have their crown now—but 
no amount of faithfulness and legal 
shrewdness combined could legiti- 
mately drag the city into a partici- 
pation in the promises of the proph- 
ecy. The stately language of the 
Bible refers to a crown of life 


51 It is possible that San Francisco preachers may have influenced the revisions. Some 


of them had read the Alta letters and had not approved. Clemens, somewhat puzzled, 
mentioned their attitude to Mrs, Fairbanks. What had he written about the Holy Land, 
he asked her, that would so arouse them? Many of them were condemning him from 
pulpits, though they, to be sure, were the second-rate preachers; those of rank and in- 
fluence were still his friends (Letter dated June 17 [1868], HM14227). 

52 Alta, 12/29/67. 

5374, II, 192:5-6. 

54 Alta, 9/27/67; italicized words deleted from 1d, 1, 267:21. 

55 The terms are Mark Twain’s (Z4, Il, 10:27-29). They appear in a statemtent 
defending an honest criticism of Catholic belief in Rome. Most of such criticism Clemens 
retained in the book. (He confesses to an anti-Catholic bias, Id, I, 349.) The omitted 
passages were usually those in which the religious material was introduced for the sake of 
humor. 
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city for a crown of life. That would 
have been crowding things too 
much. If they could have shown 
that the promise included the city, 
too, it would have raised real estate 
faster than a railroad. These re- 
marks are eminently practical, I 
know, but still there is reason in 
them.56 


The slang (“fagged themselves out, 
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whose luster will reflect the day- 
beams of the endless ages of eter- 
nity, not the butterfly existence of 
a city built by men’s hands, which 
must pass to dust with the builders 
and be forgotten even in the mere 
handful of centuries vouchsafed to 
the solid world itself between its 
cradle and its grave.57 


33 6¢ 33 ee 


ring in,” “crowding things”), 


the derision implied in “preposterous lengths of faithfulness,” and 
the all-important joke about the value of real estate make for a 
flippancy that is almost wholly lacking in the revision. The criti- 
cism of “the modern prophecy-savans” is kept; but in becoming 
more serious it becomes more tolerable. 


IV 


Perhaps the most notable difference between The Innocents 
Abroad and the Alta letters is the book’s superior humor. Seeking 
to make his humor worthy of preservation in a book and palatable 
to Eastern readers, Clemens made three significant revisions: (1) he 
cut out much harsh criticism inappropriate in a work predomi- 
nantly humorous; (2) he cut out the weaker humor and the broader 
humor of the letters; and (3) he developed a humor that is richer 
than that in the letters. 

Most of the efforts Clemens made to sweeten the book involved 
removing some of the abuse he had heaped upon the Quaker City 
pilgrims. For instance, he omitted a short passage exposing the 
niggardliness of the pilgrim he had dubbed “Interrogation Point.”** 
Clemens did not hesitate to ridicule him for purposes of humor; 
but he thought better of including what is simply an attack on the 
man’s character. 

Of these omissions of passages criticizing the sls the most 
conspicuous are those having to do with their religious habits and 


te Alta, 11/17/67. 

51A, II, 125:7-18. 

58 e, |, Mediterranean Sea! And he rode a mule all day and then was not forthcoming 
when the driver of it (the creature they call a ‘scorpion’) came for his money. And he 
dickered and fussed over a few cents in a bargain with a poor devil Arab for some fruit 
in front of the hotel, in the presence of an audience of many nations, till some of the 
passengers snatched him away and threatened to hang him” (Alta, 8/27/67; deleted from 
IA, I, 59:29). 
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beliefs. Clemens was annoyed at the pilgrims’ tendency to see in 
everything a fulfilment of divine prophecy. On one occasion he 
“took a drink out of Ananias’s well,” noting that “the water was 
just as fresh as if the well had been dug yesterday.” He continues: 


I was deeply moved. I mentioned it to the old Doctor, who is the re- 
ligious enthusiast of our party, and he lifted up his eyes and his hands 
and said: “Oh, how wonderful is prophecy!” There isn’t any prophecy 
about that rusty old well, but that is just his gait; when he don’t know 
-anything else to say, he always comes out with that: “Oh, how wonder- 
ful is prophecy!” I start a bogus astonisher for him every now and 
then, just to hear him yelp.5® 


Fishermen mending their nets, too, were for the pilgrims a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. Clemens writes in the Alta: 


If you will take the trouble to glance through a few books of Palestine 
travel, you will notice that the authors impartially and invariably dwell 
with moving pathos upon this matter of seeing the fishermen mending 
their nets. And they always seem astonished at it. Taking their cue 
from the books, our pilgrims, and all other pilgrims, make it a point to 
be much affected when they behold this net-mending process. They 
all speak of it with exultant delight, and apparently with a dim notion 
that some how or other it is a sort of fulfilment of prophecy, or that it 
is a clincher on something, or is in some inscrutable way a Bulwark of 
Christianity. To be on Galilee and not see the fishermen mending their 
nets, could not be regarded in any other light than that of a calamity. 
Very well, we have seen it, and are happy. I suppose it is only a natu- 
ral effect of all this, that a notion I was hardly conscious of myself has 
crept into my head that the fishermen have never done anything with 
their nets but mend them, from time immemorial; and now it is likely 
that if any of us were to see them actually engaged in fishing with them, 
it would strike us irresistibly as a curious and interesting phenomenon.®? 


The omitted passages also question the piety of the pilgrims, 
which Clemens was unable to reconcile with their habit of hunting 
relics at holy shrines. In the Alta he exposed the inconsistency, 
but he omitted such gibes from the book. Elsewhere he does score 
the. pilgrims’ relic-hunting;® but here the scene is Egypt and not 
the. Holy Land, and therefore no aspersions are cast on the piety 


5° Alta, 12/22/67; deleted from 14, Ul, 186:14. 
°° Alta, 2/2/68; deleted from T4, II, 246:11. 
%74, II, 363. 
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of the pilgrims. He did not hesitate to include in the book mild 
criticism and ridicule of his fellow-travelers, but he stopped short 
of seriously criticizing their religious devotion. He did like the 
people, and probably omitted the most serious criticism of them 
in order not to seem ill-natured.* 


Many of the weaker humorous passages in the Alta letters Clem- 
ens deleted entirely. Some of the “gags” simply are not funny, 
and he did right in rejecting them. So, for instance, he omitted a 
joke in which he claims innocently to be looking for the Lady of 
Lyons and other fictional personages.** And a joke about Noah’s 
feeding oysters to the animals in his ark, carried too far in the 
Alta, becomes more pointed as a result of a deletion.*® 


Weak “snappers” or “gag lines,” usually at the end of a para- 
graph, he cut out. In some cases, the omitted “cracks” are merely 
extravagant, not very funny.®* In other cases the incongruous lines 
are amusing enough, but Clemens apparently felt their incongruity 
to be out of place. For instance the “snapper” at the end of a passage 
on Vesuvius detracts from the serious impression the author wants 
to make, and hence he omitted it.? Such omissions show that 
Clemens, in preparing his material for book form, was more dis- 
criminating in his humor than he was in the Al¢a letters.°* 


Typical of the broad humor Clemens cut out in order to suit 
his new readers are the passages involving his friend Brown. This 
fictitious traveling companion he had first met and written about in 
the Sandwich Islands. Thereafter Brown had accompanied Clem- 


2 See 1A, I, 172:12-15 and II, 228:13—229:6, passim. Both of these passages were 
added in revision. 

°° Mrs. Fairbanks’s influence is seen here, too. Apparently she tried to dissuade Clemens 
from satirizing the pilgrims unmercifully. See Clemens’s letter to her, dated Washington, 
Feb. 20 [1868], HM14223. 

at Alta, 9/22/67; deleted from 14, I, 206:10. 

oes |. oyster suppers. He couldn't afford it, anyhow. He had been out eleven 
months, and they must all have been on short rations for some time” (Alta, 11/21/67; 
deleted from 74, II, 133:25). 

ĉe “Tf I had a wife as ugly as some of those I have seen, I would go over her face 
with a nail-grab and see if I couldn’t improve it” (Alta, 9/1/67; deleted from IA, I, 75:11). 

67 The Vesuvius of to-day is a very slow affair compared to the mighty volcano of 
Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, but I am glad I visited it, partly because it was well 
worth it, and chiefly because I shall never have to do it again” (Alta, 10/10/67; italicized 
words deleted from IA, Il, 32:12-13). 

8 Howells wrote, “It is impossible . . . that the quality of humor should not some- 
times be strained in the course of so long a narrative; but the wonder is rather in the fact 
that it is strained so seldom” (Review of I4, in the Atlantic Monthly, XXIV, 765 [Dec., 
1869]). The fact that it is not strained oftener is due in part to Clemens's revisions. 
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ens, by way of the Isthmus, from San Francisco to New York,® 
and thence to Europe aboard the Quaker City. In the Alza letters 
Clemens reported Brown’s sayings, many of which are fairly amus- 
ing. But it is easy to see why in the book he had to censor them. 
Besides being ignorant, Brown is vulgar. No doubt he drew laughs 
in San Francisco, but Clemens probably thought him a little crude 
for the East. What happened, as a result, is that many of Brown’s 
remarks, usually the vulgar ones, were dropped. Clemens retained 
the comments that reflect Brown’s ignorance; in the book, however, 
they are attributed not to Brown but to a “thoughtful old Pil- 
grim,”?° to Jack, ™ and, most often, to Blucher.”” 


But scrapping inappropriate matter was not all that was involved 
in suiting the book to the new audience. Clemens also addéd a 
number of humorous passages, some of them justly famous as 
being among the outstanding parts of the book. 

Besides adding new quips, including “snappers” which prob- 
ably occurred to him as he read over his manuscript," he added 


°° See Franklin Walker and C. Ezra Dane (eds.), Mark Twain's Travels with Mr. 
Brown (New York, 1940). 

7 74, 1, 59:18, 

7 TA, Il, 86-87, passim. 

2 TA, I, 32-333 1, 37-383 I, 44; 1, 72-73; 1, 187-188; H, 98; H, 117; II, 155. At times, 
of course, the character of Brown is merged with that of Clemens’s assumed character, 
Mark Twain. Clemens had used Brown originally as a mouthpiece for his cruder and 
more inane remarks. But as time went on, he gave up most of the crude ones; and as 
he developed the character of Mark Twain, he himself, in the character of his pseudonym, 
could utter the inanities. It is for this reason chiefly that Brown disappears from Clemens’s 
writing, even by the time of 74. One example will illustrate the point. When Brown 
asks the guide if Leonardo is dead, and is told that he has been dead for three hundred 
years, the “information seemed to give Brown great satisfaction,” Clemens wrote, “and 
the gloom passed away from his countenance” (Alta, 9/22/67). The same relief is voiced 
by Mark Twain when he learns Michaelangelo is no longer alive: “I never ‘felt so fer- 
vently thankful, so soothed, so tranquil, so filled with a blessed peace, as I did yesterday 
when I learned that Michael Angelo was dead” (F4, I, 300:31—301:2). 

7314, I, 52:24-28, “it was ... make it up”; I, 70:9-10; I, 100:32, last sentence; I, 
124:2-4; I, 207:18-21, “I . . . acquaintance”; II, 164:17-19, “not much . . . diving-bell.” 
Revision also involved turning a serious remark into a humorous one. The original and 
revised versions of a remark about the visit to the Czar are as follows: “the Imperial 
family bade our mob good-bye, and said they would see them again on board the ship” 
(Alta, 11/6/67). Cf. IA, II, 110:23-24, where the italicized words are supplanted by 
“proceeded to count the spoons.” The joke is repeated in an added paragraph, II, 114:8-10. 
And the tone of a passage on Pompeii in [4 is entirely different from the comparable 
passage in the newspaper, as the result of Mark Twain's turning a serious commentary 
into a humorous one. Alta, 9/29/67 reads thus: “By . . . a stone sentry box, just outside 
the city wall, we saw where the gallant mail-clad soldier stood his fearful watch that 
dreadful night, till he died, scorning to desert his post till he heard the relief call which 
was never more to sound.” It is not unreasonable to suppose that Clemens, in rereading 
these lines, saw that they were a bit turgid, and consequently punctured his own grandilo- 
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several humorous anecdotes. The glove-buying episode,”* the ac- 
count of the Parisian tour with the guide Ferguson,’”® and the sail- 
ors’ burlesquing of the party’s visit to the Czar7® all appeared for 
the first time in the book. It is not the humor at the narrator’s 
expense that distinguishes these pieces; there is an abundance of 
that in the letters. Rather, it is the fact that they are leisurely and 
detailed, and involve several characters who are realized by means 
of dialogue. Seldom in the letters is a humorous situation, in- 
volving characters and dialogue, developed to the. extent it is in 
these passages in the book. 

In The Innocents Abroad, as in his later works, it was in the 
humorous anecdote that Mark Twain excelled. Perhaps the most 
revealing thing one notices, in collating the Alta text with that of 
the book, is the way some of these anecdotes took shape. They ap- 
pear in the Alza letters, frequently, but there they are undeveloped, 
and undistinguished. It is interesting to see what Clemens did to 
improve them. 

Compare the Paris shaving episode?” with the original version 
as it appeared in the Alta, 9/22/67: 


Speaking of barbers reminds me that in Europe they do not have 
any barber-shops. The barbers come to your room and skin you. (I 
use that term because it is more correctly descriptive than shave.) They 
have a few trifling barber-shops in Paris, but the heaviest establishment 
of the kind we could find only boasted three barbers. There, as every- 
where else in Europe, as far as our experience goes, they put a bowl 
under your chin and slop your face with water, and then rub it with a 
cake of soap, (except at Gibraltar, where they spit on the soap and use 
no bowl, because it is handier;) then they begin to shave, and you begin 
to swear; if you have got a good head of profanity on, you see the in- 
fliction through; but if you run out of blasphemy, there is ‘nothing for 
it but to shut down on the operation till you recuperate. The further I 
go, the worse the barbers get. Along, at first, it answered well enough to 
swear in English, but I do not think I could worry with another Italian 
shave unless I knew how to swear in seven different languages. My 
beard must grow now till I see America again. 
quence by the addition of the policeman joke (14, H, 41:22-29). But then, having de- 
cided to insert the “gag,” he had to go back and improve the build-up, which he did 
by inflating the passage even further than he had the original. Compare IA, II, 41:13-21 , 
with the quotation from Alya, 9/29/67, cited above. 


T IA, 1, 60:26-—63:31. 7874, l, 111:1—117:25. 
7 7A, II, 119:16—122:9. TIA, I, 106:28—108:27. 
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In the first place, there is an air of reality about the later version 
which is lacking in the Alta account. Clemens has particularized 
the episode, related it as one distinct occasion, instead of reporting 
it as the habitual practice of Parisan barbers. . Too, he has added a 
build-up in the retelling. He pictures vividly and enthusiastically 
the blissful experience he had imagined a shave in Paris to be. Fol- 
lowing this vision of tonsorial bliss is a passage which is amusing 
in itself (the humor resulting from the author’s ignorance of 
Parisian customs) and which also, by deferring the account of the 
shave, allows the vision of luxury to become more firmly fixed in 
the reader’s mind. Consequently, when Mark Twain relates what 
the shave was really like, he is able to present himself as a disillu- 
sioned as well as lacerated man. And the humor increases as his 
predicament becomes aggravated. The account of the shave itself 
is related in greater detail with a more vivid imagery than in 
the Alta version, again making more real the victim’s torture and 
hence increasing our amusement. In what the revised version omits, 
too, it is superior: the self-conscious first parenthesis, which is neatly 
turned into an effective “snapper” in the later version, the crude 
second parenthesis, and the rather unfunny comments on swear- 
ing. Such changes reveal Clemens adapting his material to his new 
audience; the revised version is more to their taste. They also re- 
veal Clemens developing as an artist. 


When he revised Alta, 9/8/67, to form part of Book I, Chapter 
XVII, of The Innocents Abroad, he decided to omit a passage deal- 
ing with the guide and to develop it more fully elsewhere. In place 
of the omitted passage he wrote, “I shall speak further of this guide 
in a future chapter.”* Here is the omitted Alta’ passage, which 
clearly is the origin of the famous Columbus passage that appears 
later in the book :7° 


He showed us three manuscript letters written by Columbus (they are 
kept in a marble pillar in the municipal palace under triple lock), and 
when I asked him if Columbus wrote them himself, he said “Oh, no.” 
I said “Then who the devil did write them?” and he said he didn’t know.- 
I began to suspect that this fellow’s English was shaky, and I thought 

I would test the matter. He showed us a fine bust of Columbus on a 
- pedestal, and I said, “Is this the first time this person, this Columbus, 


7814, 1, 161:9-10. 
7 14, 1, 302-308. 
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was ever on a bust?” and he innocently answered, “Oh, no.” I began to 
think, then, that when he didn’t understand a question, he just answered, 
“Oh, no,” at a risk and took the chances. So I said, “This Columbus 
you talk so much about—is he dead?” And the villain said quietly, 
“Oh, no!” I tested him further. I said, “This palace of the Dorias 
which you say is so old—is it fifty years old?” “Oh, no.” “Is it five 
hundred?” “Oh, no.” “It’s a thousand, though, ain’t it?” “Oh, yes.” 
So his plan was to answer, “Oh, no,” twice, always and then, “Oh, yes,” 
by way of a change. All the information we got out of that guide we 
shall be able to carry along with us, I think. 


The superiority of the revision is apparent enough. The basis of 
the humor is no longer the guide’s ignorance of English but rather 
his consternation in the face of the questions put to him by these 
inspired idiots. The guide is confronted not by one interrogator, 
but by a group, who gang up on him and who presumably enjoy 
his discomfiture among themselves. Even the bedeviled guide, with 
his rather remarkable accent, comes alive in the book. And it is an 
improvement that the “bust” pun, since it had to stay, is in a more 
strategic position in the later version. This is not the sort of thing 
Clemens had been accustomed to writing for his San Francisco 
readers; perhaps it did not suit them so well as his earlier brand of 
humor. But there can be little question that it is subtler. and as 
such was more appealing to his Eastern audience. 


Clemens had mentioned William C. Prime, author of Tent Life 
in the Holy Land? in an Alta letter in which he had ridiculed 
sentimentality.°* In the book he not only broadened the scope of 
his satire to include Prime’s theatricality,®* the dishonesty of his 


8° New York, 1857. 

811 have read all the books on Palestine, nearly, that have been printed, and the 
authors all wept. When Mr. Prime was here, before he wrote his curious ‘Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,’ he wept, and his party all wept, and the dragoman wept, and so did the 
muleteers, and even a Latin priest, and a Jew that came straggling along. It would have 
been just as cheap to believe that the camels and the asses wept also, and fully as likely; 
and he might as well have added them to the water company likewise. Prime got such 
a start then that he never could shut himself off; and he went through Palestine and 
irrigated it from one end to the other. No man was ever so easily affected as he, prob- 
ably. Whenever he found a holy place that was well authenticated, he cried; whenever 
he found one that was not well authenticated, he cried anyhow, and took the chances; 
whenever he couldn’t find any holy place at all, he just cried ‘for a flyer,’ as the worldly 
say. No man ever enjoyed a funeral as Prime did his Sentimental Journey through the 
Holy Land. How his horse ever kept his health, being exposed to these periodical showers 
all the time, is a wonder” (Alta, 3/1/68; deleted from 14, Il, 296:5). 

8274, li, 210-211; Il, 268. 
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literary descriptions,’ even his cruelty;®* he also refined the satire. 
The original passage is a series of exaggerations and extravagant 
“wisecracks,” funny, if on a low level. A few such “cracks” are re- 
tained in the book;°° but here Clemens makes greater use of irony. 
Again, in revising he achieved a subtler humor. 

One notices Clemens effecting the same kind of refinement when 
he revised his original piece on the tomb of Adam. Here is what 
he wrote for the Alta, 3/15/68: 


I could not do less than shed some tender tears over poor old Adam. 
I could not but feel how much he had lost by dying so young. He had 
not seen the telegraph, or the locomotive, or the steamboat; he did not 
even see the flood. He missed the Paris Exposition. There was a rough- 
ness about that that cannot be over-estimated. He never had to pay 
three dollars a dozen for washing, and then have somebody’s shirts come 
home to him that were too tight around the neck—but can a happiness 
like that atone for the suffering it must have cost him to go into com- 
pany in the meagre costume of his time? When he first put on fig leaves 
he probably felt innocently gay; and when he finally branched out and 
got himself up regardless of expense, in a sheep-skin, he must have con- 
sidered himself positively gorgeous. But think of Adam, with tha... 
[obscure] in and his long patriarchal beard, and think of him in a claw- 
hammer coat, white kids, and a moustache. The more I reflected upon 
what Adam had lost in being taken away so early, the more I was moved 
and the more I wept. The subject is too painful for contemplation, even 
now. Let us change it. 


The mock grief is here, but it does not permeate the whole passage 
as it does in the revised version." Clemens, in the above, seems to 
neglect the ironic character he has created, in order to indulge in 
some ludicrous incongruities; in the book he creates a mood of un- 
relieved sadness. Of course the reason for Mark Twain’s grief is 
different in the two cases: originally he weeps because Adam missed 
so much by dying so young; later he weeps because he and Adam 
will never see each other.** The latter is the more personal reason, 


83 14, Il, 239-241; Il, 266-267. 

“14, II, 270. 

8874, II, 269:18-20; H, 271:5. 

*° See 1A, Il, 268; and particularly II, 210-211. 

#7 See 1A, Il, 307:6-26. 

#8 The notion for this different treatment apparently was in his mind when he wrote 
in Alta, 3/22/68: “I wanted very much to have the tombs of Adam and Melchisedek 
opened—especially Adam's, as he was a distant relation of mine—but the priest would 
not do it. I would have liked very much to see how these ancient celebrities looked. It 
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and one that makes the tears more justifiable. And it is important 
that Mark Twain should weep readily, for the piece in revision 
had become a burlesque of Prime. This ridicule of Prime’s emo- 
tionalism was made possible by Clemens’s having added in the book 
some instances of Prime’s tearful utterances.” Thus by altering 
the passage, Clemens turned what originally had been merely lu- 
dicrous into something rather subtly and richly humorous. 
was only a natural curiosity, and harmless. But we shall never see old Father Adam and 
Melchisedek any more, because they are dead, now.” Because this passage, in essence, 
contributed to the revised Adam passage, Clemens omitted it from‘/A, II, 311:26. 

8° One sentence in the Adam passage—“Let him who would sneer at my emotion close 
this volume here, for he will find little to his taste in my journeyings through Holy Land” 


—is taken verbatim from the excerpt from Prime's Tent Life in the Holy Land that ap- 
pears earlier in the book (I4, I, 271:2-4). 


MATERIALS AND FORM IN HOWELLS'S 
FIRST NOVELS 


WILLIAM M. GIBSON 
Williams College 


OWELLS SERIALIZED his first novel, Their Wedding Jour- 

ney, in the Atlantic Monthly from July to December and 
published it in volume form December 27, 1871. But the thirty- 
four year old ex-printer and reporter, by this time editor of the 
Atlantic, had also written nearly eight hundred poems, editorials, 
reviews, short stories, travel sketches, and columns of social com- 
ment for Ohio, Boston, and New York periodicals before writing 
his first novel. This mass of little-known newspaper and magazine 
material dating from 1852, when he’ first published a poem, forms 
rather staggering proof of his youthful industry and literary passion. 
It is of definite interest biographically. A portion of these apprentice 
writings, moreover—the portion to be dealt with here—reveals 
much about Howells’s choice of materials and his method of giving 
them form in his first three novels, 4 Chance Acquaintance, A 
Foregone Conclusion, and particularly Their Wedding Journey. 


Political controversy, anti-slavery argument, and intense pro- 
Union feeling filled Howells’s writing during the fifties and the 
late sixties after he returned from his Venice consulship. Such 
early stories as “The Independent Candidate,” and “A Tale of Love 
and Politics”? suggest the strong political biases of Howells’s father 
and of the family newspaper, the Ashtabula Sentinel. The prewar 
columns, “Letter from Columbus” in the Cincinnati Gazette and 
“News and Humors of the Mails” in the Ohio State Journal, are 
full of union and anti-slavery sentiment and argument, and fre- 

1 For identification and listing of this material, see William M. Gibson and George 
Arms, “A Bibliography of William Dean Howells,” New York Public Library Bulletin, 
L-LI, 675-698, 857-868, 909-928, 49-56, 91-105, 213-248 (Sept, Nov.-Jan.-Feb., April, 
1946-1947), and subsequent issues. 

Before 1871 Howells had, of course, published a volume of poetry and a campaign 
biography of Lincoln, ghost written a book on Chile, and put together two popular travel 


books based on his experience 2s American consul at Venice during the war years, as 
well as a volume of Cambridge sketches. 

2“A Tale of Love and Politics, Adventures of a Printer Boy,” Ashtabula Sentinel, XXII, 
x (Sept. 1, 1853); “The Independent Candidate, A Story of Today,” ibid., XXIII-XXIV, 
pp. 1 (Nav, 23, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 21, Dec. 28, 1854, Jan. 4, Jan. 11, Jan. 18, 1855). 
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quently praise John Brown.’ Howells visited a number of camps 
in Ohio and reported the military convention at Columbus in 1858 
and 1859, and in 1861 wrote a series of letters for the New York 
World entitled “From Ohio,” which described the war movements 
in that state and the “splendid rapidity with which Ohio filled up 
her quota of thirteen regiments.”* In Venice during the war, 
Howells suffered an almost Jamesian self-consciousness about not 
serving in the Union Army. After the war, in his “Letter from 
New York” for the Cincinnati Gazette and in “Minor Topics” of 
the Nation, he wrote more general social comment, on holidays, 
actresses and the stage, murder, rents, divorce (an interest that later 
culminated in A Modern Instance), the Fenians in New York, and 
city and national politics, still with strong Republican convince- 
ment.® 

As one might suspect, politics and war appear only casually in 
Their Wedding Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, and A Foregone 
Conclusion. But Kitty Ellison, it will be remembered, is the daugh- 
ter of a man killed in the border feuds of Kansas; as a child she had 
heard John Brown sing “Blow ye the trumpet, blow”;® her uncle 
had run a principal entrepôt in the underground railroad, and her 
cousins had fought in Iowa and Wisconsin regiments.’ The Negro 
waiters of Their Wedding Journey find unobtrusive praise in its 
pages, and the impoverished slaveholder visiting Niagara is viewed 
with mixed sympathy and irony by Basil March, Howells’s spokes- 
man in the novel.’ March also finds Canada’s “overweening loyalty” 


° The “Letter from Columbus” ran from Jan. through April, 1857, and from the middle 
of Feb, through March, 1858, in the Cincinnati Gazette. “News and Humors of the Mails” 
appeared from Nov., 1858, several times a week through Feb., 1860, in the Ohio State 
Journal. See also “Gerrit Smith,” Ohio State Journal, XXIII, 2 (Nov. 15, 1859); “Old 
Brown,” Ashtabula Sentinel, XXIX, 1 (Jan. 25, 1860); “The Pilots Story,” Atlantic 
Monthly, VI, 323-325 (Sept, 1860); and “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 
(July 28, 1860). 

““War Movements in Ohio,” New York World, I, 6 (May 15, 1861); “From Ohio,” 

. ibid., 1-Il, 3, 4, 8 (April 22, May 21, June 10, July 17, 1861); “The Military Convention at 
Columbus,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXVIII, 1 (Jan. 20, 21, 1858); “I Visit Camp Harrison,” 
Ohio State Journal, XXIII, 2 (Aug. 31, 1859). 

E The “Letter from New York” was printed in the Cincinnati Gazette every week or 
two from Nov. 20, 1865, to Feb. 20, 1866, and covered much the same material Howells 
commented on in “Minor Topics” in the Nation. “Minor Topics” ran from Nov. 30, 
1865, through April 26, 1866, a series of twenty-two articles. 

© A Chance Acquaintance (Boston, 1873), pp. 4, 6. 

7 Ibid., pp. 5, 7- 

8 Their Wedding Journey (Boston, 1872), pp. 93-94, 153-155. Compare Howells’s 
comment on Southern visitors to Niagara in “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 
(July 28, 1860). 
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to England distasteful,” much as Professor Elmore, of A Fearful Re- 
sponsibility, abetted by the American consul, Hoskins, “fought for 
our cause against the English” in Italy during the Civil War in lieu 
of fighting the Southerner.2° In A Foregone Conclusion, Ferris, 
who was Hoskins’s predecessor, saw “a good deal of fighting and 
fever and ague” in the Southwest before he was invalided out." 
“The shabby despots who govern New York, and the swindling 
railroad kings whose word is law to the whole land,” the Fenians 
and their troubles, and New York’s daily murder find mention as 
well in Their Wedding Journey.” 

More specifically, Howells’s early writing contains plot ideas 
and incidents, often farcical, often about courtship and marriage, 
which reappear in modified form in the novels. His early persistent 
phobia as a result of being bitten by a dog Howells objectified in a 
story with a strong element of farce, “How I Lost a Wife, An Epi- 
sode in the Life of a Bachelor” (1854). As a minor initial incident, 
in The Landlord at Lion’s Head Jeff Durgin frightens a child with 
his dog, but Arbuton’s protecting Kitty Ellison from attack by a 
furious bulldog in A Chance Acquaintance constitutes a climactic 
action in the novelt? “Why He Married,” turning on the dis- 
covery that a young man’s niece is a baby and not a young woman, 
and “Busily Engaged, A Plot for a Farce,” in which the protagonist 
proposes in turn to each of nine daughters in a family of girls, were 
written in 1866 and clearly anticipate in dialogue skill though not 
in their extravagantly improbable situations Howells’s very popular 
series of one-act farces.'* “Fast and Firm, A Romance at Mar- 
seilles,” revolves around the typically Howellsian situation of a 


? Their Wedding Journey, p. 218. 

2° A Fearful Responsibility and Other Stories (Boston, 1881), pp. 5, 14, 22. 

1t A Foregone Conclusion (Boston, 1875), p. 245. 

1 Their Wedding Journey, pp. 29, 48, 219, 233. 

13 Compare “How I Lost a Wife, An Episode in the Life of a Bachelor,” Ashtabula 
Sentinel, XXMII, 1 (May 18, 1854) with The Landlord at Lion’s Head (New York, 1897), 
pp. 18-19 and A Chance Acquaintance, pp. 171-174. 

A Columbus hackman in 1858 stopped a driverless runaway horse, which drew a car- 
riage with two frightened women -in it, incurring injury to himself, and Howells reported 
the accident vividly. This “brave and nable” act, though a common enough kind of inci- 
dent, may well have been in the novelist’s mind when he was formulating the climactic 
action of Indian Summer many years later. Compare “The, Military Convention at Colum- 
bus,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXVIII, 1 (Jan. 20, 1858) and Indian Summer (Boston, 1886), 
PP. 356-357- 

m “Why He Married,” Ashtabula Sentinel, XXXV, 1 (Oct. 31, 1866) and “Busily 
Engaged, A Plot for a Farce,” ibid., XXXV, 1 (Oct. 3, 10, 1866). 
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young man and woman, who have become acquainted by accident 
in Italy, being mistaken for man and wife. Since this short story 
reached only the readers of the Ashtabula Sentinel in 1866, Howells 
placed Kitty Ellison and Arbuton of A Chance Acquaintance in the 
same situation seven years later.’* Lastly, the ideas which were per- 
sonified to make the dramatic conflict in A Foregone Conclusion, 
perhaps Howells’s best novel of his early period, interested him 
much earlier. They may well have first arisen from his contem- 
plation of the life of the Gray Nuns in Montreal, which he set 
down at length in a serialized column, “Glimpses of Summer 
Travel” in 1860. Certainly he wrote, abstractly, the whole theme of 
the novel in a New York Times editorial of 1866, “Marriage among 
the Italian Priesthood,” asserting in part: 


All travelers and sojourners in Italy will consent that it is an important 
step, which, if once taken, will do more than any other to advance social 
purity and religious freedom and independence. It would be scarcely 
useful to rehearse here the evils which intelligent Italians believe to re- 
sult from the celibacy of their priesthood, or to define the anomalous 
position which the priest, isolated from mankind by an ascetic supersti- 
tion of the middle ages, holds in the ameliorated society of this day... . 
As the celibacy of the priesthood is blamed for much of the corruption 
which afflicts Italian society, the present advocacy of clerical marriages 
by a respectable number of the priesthood seems the most natural and 
consequent growth from present conditions.'® 


Here it is apparent Howells was taking a sanguine editorial view 
of the possibility of reform. But in 4A Foregone Conclusion he 
opposed the sharply disparate character and thinking of his Ameri- 
can girl and Italian priest, with much of James’s skill for tragic 
artistic purposes. 

The skeletal structure of Their Wedding Journey and to a lesser 
extent of A Chance Acquaintance is a travel itinerary with thumb- 
nail character sketches: Boston to New York, Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, and Boston again, the 


15 “Fast and Firm, A Romance at Marseilles,” Ashtabula Sentinel, XXXV, 1 (Jan. 24, 
31, 1866) and A Chance Acquaintance, pp. 199-202. “Fast and Firm” is also interesting 
because it follows Howells’s route into Italy and reflects his isolation and illness in 
Rome in 1862. For typical early Howells stories of American courtship in a country 
setting, see “Not a Love Story,” “A Summer Sunday in a Country Village,” “A Perfect 
Goose,” and “Romance of the Crossing,” Odd-Fellows Casket, 1, 222-224, 354-357, 379- 
380, 443-444 (Feb., April, May, 1859). 

16 “Marriage among the Italian Priesthood,” New York Times, XV, 4 (Oct. 19, 1865). 
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course of a trip which Howells and his wife had made in 1870. In 
a letter written early in 1871 to his father Howells remarked: “At 
last I am fairly launched upon the story of our last summer’s travels, 
which I am giving the form of fiction so far as the characters are 
concerned. ... I am going to take my people to Niagara, and then 
down the St. Lawrence, and so back to Boston." Venetian Life 
Howells had assembled, meticulously cutting and revising, from a 
series of “Letters from Venice” published in the Boston Advertiser; 
its order in large part was determined by the chronology of his 
observations and of serial publication.*® Italian Journeys, which 
first appeared in the Advertiser, the Nation, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, derived its form even more apparently from the sequence 
of his travel in Italy."° Nor had Howells scorned the help of guide- 
books and popular histories in his traveling and writing, occasionally 
taking from them what interested him; he had, in fact, translated 
a guidebook on Venice.2° What was more natural, then, for an 
apprentice novelist with considerable skill and repute as a writer of 
travel books and a flair for brief characterization than to use this 
skill in putting together his first long work of fiction? 

But Howells’s apprenticeship in travel writing had begun before 
he went to Venice in 1861. In the summer of 1859 he was writing 
pleasant rambling sketches of places and scenery and weather: a 
day spent at White Sulphur Springs, a visit to Camp Harrison, Co- 
lumbus in the heat and several frosty days “In the Country” at his 
home in Jefferson, and in 1860 an account of the editorial conven- 
tion at Tiffin.” Then in July the young subeditor started on “a 
voyage of summer sight-seeing” to visit “places of interest in Can- 
ada and New England.” His voyage, to Erie, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Portland, and Haverhill, he re- 
ported in two series of travel letters, “Glimpses of Summer Travel” 
for the Cincinnati Gazette and “En Passant” for his own paper, the 
Ohio State Journal? It is these letters which Howells comments 


17 Mildred Howells (ed.), Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (Garden City, 
1928), I, 162. 

18 See item 66-A, Gibson and Arms, op. cit. 

18 See item 67-B, tbid. 2° See item 63-C, ibid. 

924 Day at White Sulphur,” Ohio State journal, XXII, 2 (July 6, 1859); “I Visit 
Camp Harrison,” ibid., XXII, 2 (Aug. 31, 1859); “Hot,” ibid., XXIII, 2 (June 29, 1859); 
“In the Country,” ibid., XXII, 1 (June 9, 10, 11, 1859); “The Editorial Convention at 
Tiffin,” jbid., XXII, 2 (Jan. 21, 1860). 

23 “Glimpses of Summer Travel” Howells wrote for the Cincinnati Gazette, and the 
letters appeared in Vol. LXXI, July 21, 24, 27, 31, Aug. 1; 6, and 9. The “En Passant” 
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on in the persons of his central characters in Their Wedding Jour- 
ney: 


Isabel chose [Beauport] because Basil had been there before, and it had 
to it the poetry of the wasted years in which she did not know him. She 
had possessed herself of the journal of his early travels, among the other 
portions and parcels recoverable from the dreadful past, and from time 
to time on this journey she had read him passages out of it, with mingled 
sentiment and irony, and, whether she was mocking or admiring, equally 
to his confusion. Now, as they smoothly bowled away from the city, 
she made him listen to what he had written of the same excursion long 
ago. 

It was, to be sure, a sad farrago of sentiment about the village and 
the rural sights, and especially a girl tossing hay in the field. Yet it had 
touches of nature and reality, and Basil could not utterly despise himself 
for having written it.2? 


Thus obliquely and yet with candor Howells acknowledged the 
use he made of his early travel columns in writing his first novel. 

But not more than a tenth of Their Wedding Journey comes 
from the two travel series of eleven years before, and one suspects that 
substantial portions of description derive either from an unpublished 
notebook or from Howells’s memory of the previous summer's trip. 
(He acknowledges a debt to Francis Parkman for some of the his- 
torical incidents.)** But the earlier material is used scatteringly 
through the entire latter half of the novel, that is, from the de- 
scription of Buffalo on. As much as a page or a page and a half 
may be inserted without alteration, or with only slight change, as 
in the descriptions of the Indian village or the whirlpool at Niagara, 
of the Canadian militiaman at Lundy’s Lane, of the cathedral and 
tower of Notre Dame or the Convent of the Gray Nuns at Mon- 
treal.” And as little may be selected from the early columns as 
letters cover somewhat different material from the same places, and were published in 
the Ohio State Journal, Vol. XXIV, July 23, 24, 28, 31, Aug. 4, 6, and 7. The portions of 
the letters not used in Their Wedding Journey are topical, or personal, or statistical, or con- 
cerned with New England industry. The descriptions of Toronto, Portland, and Haverhill 
are also omitted as less interesting or important. 

°° Their Wedding Journey, p. 255. The Marches were reading “En Passant,” Ohio 
State Journal, XXIV, 1 (Aug. 4, 1860). 

% Their Wedding Journey, p. 241. Howells reviewed three of Parkman's volumes 
from 1869 to 1871; see items 69-5, 70-2, and 71-7, Gibson and Arms, op. cit. 

? Compare “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 (July 24, 1860) and Their 


Wedding Journey, pp. 137-138; “En Passant” (July 28, 1860) and Their Wedding Journey, 
pp. 162-163; “En Passant” (July 28, 1860) and Their Wedding Journey, pp. 156-1573 
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the name of the river steamer Banshee, aboard which Howells made 
his first trip through the St. Lawrence rapids.” The chapter on 
New York in the heat finds a number of parallels in the younger 
Howells’s work: weather was a constant subject for him.*7 Many 
of the thumbnail characterizations are either similar to earlier 
sketches or are directly expanded from the short character delinea- 
tions of “Glimpses of Summer Travel” and “En Passant.” The 
Marches’ fancied poet of Their Wedding Journey resembles How- 
ells’s objective, mildly satirical self-portrait as the poet of the edi- 
torial convention at Tiffin, and the flirtatious young man “‘of second 
or third quality” in the same novel is very much like “Dick Dowdy,” 
the subject of an early sketch.** Because he felt the same way 
about the studied hauteur and indifference of hotel clerks in 1860 
and in 1871, Howells re-used his early portrait of one such “noble 
and august creature.”*® Isabel March is disappointed at her first 
glimpse of Niagara just as Howells himself had been.2° The 
brides on the rocks and the new-wedded lovers at Goat Island; the 
old gentleman skipping over the slippery stones at the foot of Ter- 
rapin Tower who could not fall because a phrenologist had told 
him that his equilibrium bump was phenomenally developed; the 
“actress” who warbles a song as the Banshee traverses the rapids; 
the French boy in the cathedral and the pale young priest in the 
country church; the decorated private soldier of the Quebec citadel 
—all reappear in the novel.*? 

“Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (July 31, 1860), ibid. (Aug. 1, 
1860) and Their Wedding Journey, pp. 198-199; “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati 
Gazette, LXXI, 1 (July 31, 1860) and Their Wedding Journey, pp. 204-207. Many other 
brief borrowings or paraphrases are to be found. The Convent of the Gray Nuns in Mon- 
treal figures largely in 4 Chance Acquaintance, as background. 

7° Compare “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, x (July 28, 1860) and Their 
Wedding Journey, p. 182. 

°7 Compare Their Wedding Journey, pp. 35-55 with “Our Emended Edition of Shake- 
speare,” Ashtabula Sentinel, XXIII, 2 (Aug. 24, 1854) and “Hot,” Ohio State Journal, 
XXIII, 2 (June 29, 1859). 

38 Compare Their Wedding Journey, pp. 69-70 and “The Editorial Convention at Tif- 
fin,” Ohio State Journal, XXIII, 2 (Jan. 21, 1860). The “fancied poet” of Their Wedding 
Journey closely resembles Howells in other respects. Compare Their Wedding Journey, 
pp. 65-66 and “Dick Dowdy, Study of a First-Rate Fellow,” Ohio State Journal, XXII, 2 
(Dec. 6, 1858). 

2° Compare Their Wedding Journey, pp. 56, 98, 269 with “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” 
Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (July 27, 1860). 

3° Compare Their Wedding Journey, p. 122- and “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, 
XXIV, 1 (July 24, 1860). 


31 Compare Their Wedding Journey, pp. 124-125 and “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” 
Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (July 24, 1860); Their Wedding Journey, pp. 143-144 and 
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Their Wedding Journey, however limited it may be as a work 
of fiction, is of a piece and is fiction. In the novel, hotel clerk, old 
gentleman, actress, Canadian Army private, French boy, and young 
priest all come to life with dialogue (the last two now speaking in 
English rather than French), and they all speak in relation to Basil 
and Isabel March. By the simple measure of taking a no-longer- 
young married couple on a delayed honeymoon, Howells secured a 
device for easy, low-keyed dramatization through dialogue and 
comment and difference of opinion, and a central point of view. 
He also introduced minor conflicts and actions: a man suffers heat 
exhaustion on Broadway, the honeymooners quarrel briefly, the 
New York to Albany night steamer runs down a small boat.3? 
And the Marches witness or take some part in these events. 


In fine, his three early novels (and some of the later ones on 
occasion) incorporated ideas and incidents which Howells had 
worked out embryonically in his varied, numerous early writings. 
And in Their Wedding Journey, his observations refreshed by a re-- 
cent trip over much of the same route, he simply presented a modi- 
cum of his early “journal” of American and Canadian travel through 
the consciousness of a married couple created in his newer fictional 
vein of courtship and marriage. Howells’s justification for such 
a simple formula in writing a novel is, of course, to be found in the 
novel itself. He asserted, “As in literature the true artist will shun 
the use even of real events if they are of an improbable character, 
so the sincere observer of man will not desire to look upon his 
heroic or occasional phases, but will seek his habitual moods of 
vacancy and tiresomeness.”** An admirer of the loosely linked 
picaresque novel and a passionate, habitual observer of place and 
people, Howells admitted distrust, moreover, of his “fitness for a 
sustained or involved narration” on the first page of his book. Their 
“Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (July 24, 1860) and “En 
Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 (July 24, 1860); Their Wedding Journey, pp. 150- 
152 and “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 (July 24, 1860); Their Wedding 
Journey, pp. 193-194 and “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 
(July 31, 1860), “En Passant,” Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 (July 28, 1860); Their Wed- 
ding Journey, p. 199 and “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 
(July 31, 1860); Their Wedding Journey, pp. 214-216 and “Glimpses of Summer Travel,” 
Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (Aug. 1, 1860); Their Wedding Journey, pp. 235-236 and 
“Glimpses of Summer Travel,” Cincinnati Gazette, LXXI, 1 (Aug. 6, 1860), “En Passant,” 
Ohio State Journal, XXIV, 1 (Aug. 4, 1860). 


°? Their Wedding Journey, pp. 51-53, 72-77, 208-212. 
"3 Their Wedding Journey, pp. 86-87. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
A SOURCE OF POE'S “THE PREMATURE BURIAL” 


W. T. BANDY 
Madison, Wisconsin 


N ITS ISSUE for November 13, 1843, the New York Daily 

Tribune carried in its editorial and advertising columns the an- 
nouncement of a new literary monthly, the Columbian Lady’s and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to be edited by John Inman. The rather 
lengthy advertisement listed, among its future contributors, many 
of the most prominent writers of the time. Poe’s name was not 
included, although he was to furnish not less than three articles 
during the first twelve months of the magazine’s existence.’ 


The first number, for January, 1844, probably came from the 
press near the middle of December, for it was duly reviewed in the 
Tribune on the twentieth of December. Among other unpromising 
offerings to his new readers, the editor presented a poem of sixteen 
stanzas, by Mrs. Seba Smith, under the title “The Life-Preserving 
Coffin.” Of this poem, the less said, perhaps, the better; but it is 
difficult to refrain from quoting its final lines: 


And there they saw their daughter, 
As the moonbeams on her fell, 

In her narrow coffin sitting, 
Ringing that solemn bell. 


Far more interesting is the note which preceded these stanzas, 
because of the possibility that Poe was so struck by it that he found 
in it the point de départ of his tale “The Premature Burial.” 


At the late fair of the American Institute, held at Niblo’s Garden in 
New York, there was exhibited an article called a “Life-preserving cof- 
fin,” invented by Mr. Eisenbrant of Baltimore. An editor of one of the 
papers, who, from the singularity of the object, was led to examine it, 
describes it as being “luxuriously made, softly stuffed, with an elevation 
for the head, like a satin pillow, and the lining of delicate white silk. 
In order to guard against the occurrence of a burial before life is extinct, 
the inventor has arranged springs and levers on its inside, whereby its 


1 “Mesmeric Revelation” in August; “The Angel of the Odd” in October; “Byron and 
Miss Chaworth” in December (1844). 
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inmate, by the least motion of either head or hand, will instantly cause 
the coffin lid to fly open. The inventor also advises families who may 
feel disposed to make use of his life-preserving coffin, to have their 
tombs or vaults constructed with a lock upon the door, that will open 
either from the inside or outside, and to have a key to the lock left 
within the tomb. He would also have the tomb provided with a bell 
that would be rung by its inmates.” 


At least two other sources of Poe’s “The Premature Burial” have 
already been suggested: the account of the narrow escape of Made- 
moiselle Victorine Lafourcade, given in the Philadelphia Casket for 
September, 1827, and the story, “Buried Alive,” published in Black- 
wood’s for October, 1821. Both of these sources are somewhat re- 
mote chronologically; furthermore, their contributions to Poe’s tale 
are quite incidental, as Professor Quinn has remarked.” 

On the other hand, the essential feature of “The Premature 
Burial,” namely, the “elaborate precautions” taken by the hero to 
insure against being interred while he was in one of his habitual 
cataleptic fits, appears to have been taken in its entirety from the 
note accompanying Seba Smith’s poem. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the numerous verbal parallels found in the following 
passage taken from Poe’s story: 


I entered into a series of elaborate precautions. I had the family 
vault so remodelled as to admit of being readily opened from within. 
The slightest pressure upon a long lever that extended far back into the 
tomb would cause the iron portals to fly back. ... This coffin was warmly 
and softly padded, and was provided with a lid, fashioned upon the 
principle of the vault-door, with the addition of springs so contrived that 
the feeblest movement of the body would be sufficient to set it at liberty. 
Besides all this, there was suspended from the roof of the tomb, a large 
bell, the rope of which, it was designed, should extend through a hole 
in the coffin, and so be fastened to one of the hands of the corpse. 


There remains, of course, the further possibility that Poe himself 
had read the description of the life-preserving coffin in “one of the 
papers” referred to in the note. The fact remains that he was cer- 
tainly acquainted with the Columbian, to which he contributed 
during the same year, and that he was probably indebted, for the 
original inspiration of “The Premature Burial,” to Mr. Eisenbrant 
of Baltimore. 


?In his Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), p. 418 n. 16, where the sources referred 
to here are discussed. 
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A NOTE ON HERMAN MELVILLE IN HONOLULU 


WILLIAM H. GILMAN 
West Haven, Connecticut 


ERMAN MELVILLE’S stay in Honolulu in 1843 has been 

studied with scholarly exactness by Robert S. Forsythe’ and 
Charles R. Anderson,’ but the lamentable scarcity of sources allows 
ample room for further disclosures. The following anecdote, be- 
sides yielding a contemporary confirmation of Melville’s treatment 
of the missionaries, reveals a hitherto unsuspected episode in his 
career. It appears in a letter written by H. R. Hawkins in Hono- 
lulu, December 10, 1849, to his father, Captain Esek Hawkins, Jr., 
of Lansingburgh, New York, where Melville lived for several years.’ 


After a long account of San Francisco and the voyage to Oahu, 
Hawkins writes: 


As for any description of these Islands, it would be useless to attempt 
it, as they have been so often described by more fluent pens, instance, 
Typee and Omoo. All that Melville ever told about the missionaries in 
this part of the world, you may take for gospel. 

Speaking of Melville, I was conversing with a gentleman the other 
day about T'ypee and Omoo when he stated that he was well acquainted 
with their author, and knew him at a time when he was setting up pins 
in a ball alley. I think no mention is made of such a circumstance in 
either of those works. 


What Hawkins implied by his last sentence is not clear, but it 
is probable that he merely wished to add one more curious detail to 
the biography of a man whose adventurous life, as told in his own 
books, had attracted wide interest. One is left to assume that 
Hawkins’s informant was a thoroughly reliable gentleman. In view 
of Melville’s vagabonding career in the South Pacific, there seems 
little reason to doubt his story. l 


7 “Herman Melville in Honolulu,” New England Quarterly, VIII, 99-105 (March, 1935). 
? Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939). 
* The letter was printed in the Lansingburgh Democrat, March 14, 1850. 
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A QUAKER REACTION TO LEAVES OF GRASS 


FREDERICK B. TOLLES 
Swarthmore College 


aN GREENLEAF WHITTIER’S reaction to Leaves of Grass 
is well known: he is said to have thrown his presentation copy 
into the fire, and he later described Whitman’s poems as “inde- 
fensible from a moral point of view.”* The purpose of this note is 
to record a different and more favorable reaction on the part of 
a group of Friends in Philadelphia. Special interest attaches to the 
reception of the book by a group of Hicksite Quakers in the light 
of Whitman’s own relation to Elias Hicks, the eponymous leader 
of the “liberal” branch of the Society of Friends.” 

Leaves of Grass was published on July 4, 1855. A little over four 
months later, on November 20, it was the main topic of conversa- 
tion at a “Fair meeting” of Philadelphia Abolitionists—mostly 
Quakers—held at the house of B. Rush Plumley, a minor Quaker 
poet.2 Pliny Earle Chase, an Orthodox Quaker businessman, later 
Professor of Natural Sciences and of Philosophy and Logic at 
Haverford College, brought a copy of Leaves of Grass to the party. 
The incident is related in a hitherto unpublished letter of Lucretia 
Mott to her sister Martha Wright, of Auburn, New York.* 

“Pliny Chase read . . . from a Book entitled Leaves of Grass— 
by a printer in Brooklyn N Y—Walt Whitman—you may have met 
with a newspaper Review of it—Morris Davis took it to Edw® ~" 
to delight them withal, as he himself was delighted—R. W. Emer- 
son calls it ‘the book of the age’*—It is something Emersonian in 


1 Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (Boston and New York, 1906), p. 100; Albert Mordell, 
Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and New York, 1933), p. 269. 

*See “Notes (such as they are) founded on Elias Hicks,” Complete Prose Works 
(Boston, 1901), pp. 457-474. Most recent writers on Whitman have commented on his 
debt to Hicks. See Henry S. Canby, Walt Whitman: An American (Boston, 1943), pp. 33- 
36; F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), pp. 536-540; Newton 
Arvin, Whitman (New York, 1938), pp. 172-175; Clifton J. Furness, Wale Whitman's 
Workshop (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 212-213. 

*On the “Fair meetings,” see Anna Davis Hallowell, James and Lucretia Mott (Boston, 
1884), pp. 330-331; and N. Orwin Rush, “Lucretia Mott and the Philadelphia Antislavery 
Fairs,” Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, XXXV, 69-75 (Autumn, 1946). Plumley 
was the author of four “Lays of Quakerdom,” published in the Knickerbocker between 
1853 and 1855. 

* Letter dated 1rth month 26, 1855 (Lucretia Mott Manuscripts, Friends Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College). 

5 Edward M. Davis was Lucretia Mott’s son-in-law and an ardent Abolitionist. 

*Emerson’s famous letter (which Whitman was to print in the second edition of 
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style—a kind of unmeasured poetry in praise of America & tell? 
what true poetry is—Edw‘ D sent to New Y for the book for Anna.” 

“Anna” was undoubtedly Edward Davis’s seventeen-year-old 
daughter. The fact that her father felt no hesitation about pur-' 
chasing a copy of Leaves of Grass for her and that her grandmother 
interposed no objection speaks well for the liberal attitude of some, 
at least, of the Philadelphia Quakers, and, incidentally, provides 
evidence that Whitman was exaggerating when he said in 1888 that 
no copies of the first edition were sold.” 


IBSEN AND HERNE—THEORY AND FACTS 


ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 
University of Pennsylvania 


N THE JANUARY, 1946, number of American Literature an 

article on “Ibsen and Herne’s Margaret Fleming” contains a com- 
parison of the work of the two playwrights which illustrates so 
well the attempt to determine the influence of one author upon 
another by a combination of speculation and theory that it calls 
for reply. Before making that reply I have asked Miss Julie A. 
Herne, daughter of the playwright, to read the article and give me 
the benefit once again of her knowledge of her father’s inspiration 
and methods of work. I am permitted by Miss Herne to quote the 
facts and interpretations sent to me in consequence. The most 
important question is this: Did Herne develop his theory and prac- 
tice of realism before he read or saw Ibsen’s plays? On this general 
point Miss Herne is definite. 


... My father would be the first person to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Ibsen and to the other modern European dramatists and novelists. 
The point that I think should be made clear, however is, that my father’s 
“originality,” the qualities that entitle him to be considered a pioneer in 
the field of American realistic drama, are present in his earliest melo- 
dramas, though possibly they are not as evident there as in his later 
Leaves in the following year) had appeared in the New York Daily Tribune on October 10, 
and it is possible that one of these Friends had seen it there. Emerson had also mentioned 
“that wonderful book” in a letter to William H. Furness, a Unitarian minister in Phila- 
delphia, who was close to this circle of Quaker Abolitionists. See Ralph L. Rusk (ed.), 
The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), IV, 520. 

1 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (London, 1906), I, 92. Nothing is 


known of Whitman’s relations with Lucretia Mott beyond his statement that he “knew her 
just a little” and his comment that she was “a gracious superb character” (#bid., II, 19). 
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plays. As far back as Hearts of Oak audiences were commenting that 
seeing it was not like watching a play. It was what happened every day 
in their own homes. This play and Drifting Apart were written before 
my father came under Ibsen’s influence. It must also not be forgotten 
that he himself owed allegiance to Dickens. I have heard him say re- 
peatedly that Dickens taught him to act. 


Hearts of Oak was first produced in 1879—eleven years before 
Margaret Fleming; Drifting Apart was first played in 1888, but it 
was a later adaptation of an earlier play, Mary the Fishermen’s 
Child. Incidentally, the authors of the article seem to be unaware 
of the publication of Herne’s early plays in the “America’s Lost 
Plays” Series (1940), or they could hardly have referred to Drifting 
Apart as “the old type of melodrama.”* The climax of Act IV, in 
which Jack Hepburne carries off the stage the dead body of his 
wife, Mary, who has starved to death, is tragedy, not melodrama. 
Coming more specifically to Margaret Fleming, Miss Bucks and 
Mr. Nethercot state that “Herne’s plays, like so many of his time, 
were not then considered sufficiently ‘literary’ to be printed.” Miss 
Herne comments: 


... The reason that my father’s plays were not published was not 
that they were not sufficiently “literary”: but because my mother was 
advised that publication at that time might lead to piracy. 


To say that I was surprised by the next statement in the article 
is putting it mildly: “Professor Quinn—when he decided to include 
the play in his Representative American Plays, in 1929, persuaded 
Mrs. Herne to recreate it from her memory.”* I did not “persuade 
Mrs. Herne,” for I knew that it had been re-created much earlier. 
But let Miss Herne speak again. 


Regarding Margaret Fleming, my mother rewrote the play from 
memory in the spring of 1914. You may recall that all manuscripts were 
destroyed in the Herne Oaks fire of 1909. Her version was most com- 
plete and accurate and I appeared in it at the Keith Bronx Theatre during 
the summer of 1915. When you and my mother discussed the inclusion 
of Margaret Fleming in the fifth edition of your book, Representative 
American Plays, in the fall of 1929 (when you visited her at Herne 
Oaks) I believe she expressed a wish to make some slight changes in the 
play for publication. You may recall that you had read the play before 


3 American Literature, XVII, 312. 
? lbid., p. 313. 
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publication so its restoration could not have been at your request, for 
we did not meet and talk with you until the summer of 1924. 


The article devotes a great deal of space to the relations of the 
two versions of Margaret Fleming, most of the discussion being 
beside the main question of the Ibsen influence. However, the 
authors proceed, “Quinn’s statement that the 1892 production was 
‘in the revised form here printed’ must, however, be accepted with 
some reservations, since this printed version was not set down until 
1929.” The last error has been corrected. But again, Miss Herne 
gives the facts. 


Here is a brief description of these successive changes. In the produc- 
tion at Lynn, July 4, 1890 (first performance) and in Boston in May and 
October 1891, and at Palmer’s Theatre in New York, December 9, 1891, 
the original fourth act was used. That is, there was a lapse of years 
between Act III and IV and the action proceeded as described in the 
article, ending in the police court scene. My father was never completely 
satisfied with this act and before the play was produced at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago in the summer of ’92, he re-wrote it, substituting the 
present fourth act. Incidentally, there was never at any time any idea 
that Margaret’s blindness was the result of syphilis. 

The new fourth act was used at McVicker’s and also at Miner’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre when the play was produced’ there May 4, 1894 and at 
the New Theatre, Chicago, during the winter of 1906-7, when my sister 
Chrystal appeared as Margaret. All manuscripts of the play were burned 
in the fire that destroyed Herne Oaks in December, 1909. My mother 
reconstructed the play from memory in the spring of 1914. I played in 
this reconstructed version when it was given at the Keith-Bronx Theatre 
in the summer of 1915. She re-wrote the opening scenes of Act I between 
Philip, Bobby, Foster and William. From then on the play is substan- 
tially as written by my father, though possibly some lines may be altered 
or missing, due to faults of memory and length of time that had elapsed 
since my mother acted in the play. I saw the play many times in both 
versions and remember it clearly, and I cannot find any vital changes. 
Neither can my sister, who played in it in 1907, before the original scripts 
were destroyed. 


Miss Bucks and Mr. Nethercot quote several lines from Hamlin 
Garland’s article in the Arena for April, 1891, in which he gives 
excerpts from the first version of the play. They do this in order 
to support their claim that “Mrs. Herne has conventionalized and 
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formalized the colloquial pronunciations and often ungrammatical 
constructions of the small-town New England businessman and 
doctor until the characters seem completely changed.” Leaving 
aside the question of the accuracy of the Garland version, the lines 
printed in January give no indication at all of any change in the 
characters. The expressions are slightly more colloquial in the case 
of Philip Fleming, but his mature is exactly the same. Again Miss 
Herne’s testimony is important: 


I believe that my mother, when reconstructing the play, formalized 
the dialogue deliberately. Philip and Margaret were always played as 
educated people of the upper middle class, so I suppose she decided to 
write them that way. Also, when we discussed your publication of the 
play in Representative American Plays, I recall asking your advice about 
Maria’s German dialect. You advised us to use as little dialect as possible 
in the printed play, as you felt it always made a play hard reading. 

As far as “formalizing” the dialogue is concerned, I do not agree that 
“the characters seem completely changed.” None of the “unpleasant 
expressions” which Dithmar objected to were cut out. 


At the end of the Third Act occurred the striking scene in which 
Margaret Fleming nursed the child of a servant, by her husband, 
Philip Fleming. The authors of the article decide that “Mrs. Herne 
... has tempered this conspicuous scene.”* Miss Herne comments: 


. .. As to my mother’s “tempering” the scene in which Margaret 
is about to nurse Lena’s baby, this was always played so that the curtain 
fell just as Margaret started to nurse the child. Also, from the first per- 
formance of this play Margaret’s blindness was the culmination of this 
scene. 


Then comes the discussion of the changes in the last scenes of 
the play, which I fancied were sufficiently explained in my account 
of it in my History of the American Drama. But in order to prove 
that Mrs. Herne made extensive changes several comments of news- 
paper critics are quoted in the article. They are too vague to repro- 
duce here, but Miss Herne’s testimony is conclusive. 


. . . The changes in the final act have already been noted. They 
were all in the second version written by my father and played first in 
Chicago while my father was still alive. As to Hapgood seeing this 
second version in Boston, he could not have done so. But his book was 

3 lbid., p. 318. $ 
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published in 1901 and at that time the second version had been per- 
formed at McVicker’s in Chicago and at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
New York. He may have seen it or heard of it and may have confused 
the two versions. 


Miss Bucks and Mr. Nethercot then discuss the supposed simi- 
larities between Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House and Margaret Fleming. The 
first of the two points stressed is “the possibility of later forgiveness 
and reconciliation.” This motive has been used in hundreds of 
plays and recurs in Herne’s Hearts of Oak, Drifting Apart, and 
Griffith Davenport. Second, the authors of the article find a simi- 
larity in the characters of Nora in A Doll’s House and Margaret in 
Margaret Fleming, because “both heroines are more child wives 
than women; both treat their children like dolls; both are given to 
gay, light-hearted conversation and bright, dancing movements; 
and after the revelation both suddenly become mature, analytic, 
and deeply serious persons. Finally, both plays reveal their authors’ 
deep concern with the problems of women and women’s rights 
and position in modern society.” Miss Herne’s testimony disposes 
of this argument. 


There never was any idea in the minds of my father and mother 
that Margaret was a “child wife.” My mother always played her as a 
woman of mature mind, dignity, charm and graciousness. If the pub- 
lished play has given a different impression it is most unfortunate. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that my mother was often asked 
why she did not play Nora and she always said she felt herself unsuited 
to the character. 

As to the authors’ “deep concern with the problems of women’s 
rights, etc.,” these matters were concerning a great many people in Amer- 
ica at that time and were frequently discussed in our home. 


In the comparison between Ghosts and Margaret Fleming much 
stress is laid on the blindness of Margaret, and while the authors 
acknowledge that it is never stated that syphilis is the cause of it, 
yet they insist that “to any reader of Ibsen this looms throughout 
as a possible final revelation.” I have quoted Miss Herne’s state- 
ment above that Herne never thought of syphilis as a cause for 
the blindness. External evidence also soon disappears. The article 
states that it is likely that Herne became acquainted with Ibsen 
through the production of 4 Doll’s House in Boston, on October 30, 
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1889, with Beatrice Cameron as Nora. But Miss Herne states 
clearly that her father could not have seen it, because he was on 
tour with Hearts of Oak at the time. 

The concluding summary of Miss Bucks and Mr. Nethercot is 
that “it was after his introduction to Ibsen and other foreign think- 
ers that he produced Margaret Fleming, his best extant play” and 
that “Some of the credit which has hitherto often gone to Herne 
alone for his originality in developing the American drama of ideas 
should clearly go to the Ibsen and other foreign literary and in- 
tellectual movements.” Here is Miss Herne’s final word: 


Here the authors of the article repeat their contention that Herne was 
inspired by Ibsen. As I said in the opening paragraph of this memo- 
randum, this has always been the general opinion. My opinion is that 
he was inspired and influenced by Ibsen but that he did not imitate him. 

As to “originality,” Herne was already considered, to his own detri- 
ment, as an “advanced dramatist” even before the production of Margaret 
Fleming. To quote from Mr. Garland’s article, “Mr. and Mrs. Herne” 
in The Arena, for October, 1891, “for, epoch-marking as it was, it 
[Margaret Fleming] was only a logical, latest outcome of the work the 
Hernes have been doing for the last ten years.” 


The general question raised by this article is even more im- 
portant than the particular point at issue. Much labor and in- 
genuity is spent in arriving at “derivations” and “influences,” and 
in quoting largely from Garland, who, by the discreet omission of 
the sentence quoted immediately above, is made to appear as a wit- 
ness to the contrary. Of course Ibsen was in the air here and abroad. 
When I was in Munich in 1897 and 1898 I attended many of his 
plays and those of his disciples like Hauptmann and Sudermann. 
They all seemed much more important to me then than they do 
now. But when I read Margaret Fleming and saw it later in its 
revival with a fine amateur company at “Plays and Players” in Phila- 
delphia, it never occurred to me that there was any imitation of 
Ibsen in either this play or any others by Herne. The whole at- 
mosphere was different. In his article “Art for Truth’s Sake,”* in 
1897, Herne in speaking of the realists, says, “Tolstoy uses his art 
for truth’s sake; so do Howells and Enneking and Hardy and Suder- 
mann.” The omission of Ibsen is significant because one of his 
school is mentioned, and Sudermann is obviously no model for 

* Arena, XVII, 361-370 (Feb., 1897). 
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Herne. In this article Herne also says, speaking of Margaret Flem- 
ing, “The play was faulty, didactic in places, but there has been 
nothing just like it given to the stage, before nor since.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the point that nearly 
all the errors of fact in the article could have been avoided if the 
authors had simply checked their statements with Miss Herne. 
But in that event, there might have been no article! 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR QUINN 


DOROTHY S. BUCKS 
George Williams College 
AND 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


E ARE SORRY that Professor Quinn does not approve of 

our article on Ibsen and Herne’s Margaret Fleming. We 
had no idea that we might offend him; in fact, we thought that 
we were simply extending the valuable contributions that he had 
already made to the knowledge of Herne and Herne’s writings. 
Nevertheless, in spite of Mr. Quinn’s highly emphatic disapproba- 
tion, we must stick to our guns. We find nothing in his attack or 
in his quotations from Miss Herne’s more temperate letter to in- 
validate our main contention or any of our evidence; as a matter 
of fact, most of what Miss Herne says supports our argument for 
Herne’s indebtedness to Ibsen. Indeed, nowhere in the quotations 
that Mr. Quinn has made from her letter does she deny that her 
father “was inspired and influenced by Ibsen” or that Margaret 
Fleming .was written after this influence set in. This is also the 
attitude of the contemporary newspaper critics whom we have 
quoted. We must claim, therefore, that it is we who have the facts, 
and Mr. Quinn who advances the theory. For everything that we 
have said, we have produced contemporary documentation. We 
have not relied on past memories, or recollections five, ten, or fifty 
years later. We should like to point out that it is an extremely 
tenuous “proof” which presumes to say dogmatically what was or 
was not in an author’s mind at the time he wrote any stated pas- 
sage. When we speculate, we speculate—confessedly and candidly 
—on the basis of what actually got into print, and not on the basis 
of clairvoyance or telepathy. 
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We should now like to take up, briefly and in order, some of 
Mr. Quinn’s charges. First of all, we cannot find that we have 
anywhere said that Herne had not developed “his theory and prac- 
tice of realism before he read or saw Ibsen’s plays”; in fact, at the 
bottom of page 312 we clearly imply that he had. But he had not 
completed that development. As for the suggestion that we are 
unfamiliar with Herne’s early plays as published in the “America’s 
Lost Plays” Series, we must politely dissent. We still feel that 
Drifting Apart is essentially melodrama, not tragedy; and we there- 
fore reverse Mr. Quinn’s judgment. The question seems to be one 
of definition and taste. The implication that Herne’s plays were 
not considered “literary” enough to be printed at the time is not 
ours, but Hapgood’s, as a reading of the complete sentence on page 
313 should make abundantly clear; we, too, like Miss Herne, are 
familiar with the practice of pirating plays at the time. If we 
“surprised” Mr. Quinn by our statement that he “persuaded” Mrs. 
Herne to recreate Margaret Fleming from her memory, we must 
apologize; but if we were misled as to the sequence of events we 
must insist that he assume some of the blame himself since we 
carried away the wrong impression after reading his introduction 
to the play in his anthology. But we still cannot reconcile Miss 
Herne’s statement that her mother “rewrote the play from memory 
in the spring of 1914” with Mr. Quinn’s statement that the 1892 
production was “in the revised form here printed.” How can he 
be so sure? Twenty-two years is a long time—even if the manu- 
script copy was not actually burned until 1909. 

If the editors of American Literature had been able to allow us 
more space, we should have printed a much more complete recon- 
struction of the early version of the play, based on Garland, Dith- 
mar, and other contemporary sources, than the published article 
contains. Mr. Quinn should state his proof if he has any good 
reason to doubt the accuracy of Garland’s excerpts, on which we 
founded our conclusions as to Mrs. Herne’s “formalizing” (if not 
bowdlerizing) of the language of the play (apparently, at least in 
the case of Maria’s German dialect, upon Mr. Quinn’s own ad- 
vice—and yet, bewilderingly, Mr. Quinn asserts that Mrs. Herne 
had completed her reconstruction of ‘the play long before he asked 
her to let him publish it). To us, Philip’s and Larkin’s original 
type of speech, slovenly and “often ungrammatical,” when added 
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to the fundamental alterations in the ending of the play, indicates 
a pretty thorough transformation in the impression those characters 
would create on the stage. As for the “tempering” of the big 
nursing scene which gave offense to so many critics and other 
spectators in the nineties, the authority for our conclusion is not 
ourselves, but William Winter, who certainly writes as if he himself 
had seen Margaret’s bared bosom. 


In our comparison between Margaret Fleming and A Doll’s 
House, we thought that we had stressed more than two points of 
similarity, and we still think them all worth noting; our reading 
of Margaret’s character and its development also still stands—to 
us it is one of the most interesting elements in the play. As for 
our discussion of Herne’s play and Ghosts, particularly in the han- 
dling of Margaret’s blindness, we are glad that Mr. Quinn admits 
that “the authors acknowledge that it is never stated that syphilis 
is the cause of it,” but, to most people who have read or seen 
Ghosts, we still believe that “this looms throughout as a possible 
final revelation.” After all, can Miss Herne take her oath that 
“Herne never thought of syphilis as a cause for the blindness”? 
If he ever discussed the matter with her, it seems likely that he must 
have considered the idea and rejected it. We also request Mr. Quinn 
to reread our summation of the evidence on the Boston production 
of A Doll’s House in 1889. Nowhere do we maintain that Herne 
must himself have seen the production; our statement merely reads 
(p. 328): “It seems extremely likely that Herne became acquainted 
with Ibsen because of the Boston performance, through the en- 
thusiasm of Garland, who was admittedly present, even if Herne 
did not attend himself.” We fail to see how Miss Herne’s in- 
teresting new statement that at the time of the actual performance 
her father was on tour with Hearts of Oak is sufficient cause for 
saying that “External evidence also soon disappears.” Nor would 
we “discreetly” omit any sentence from Garland which Mr. Quinn 
believes should have been quoted. If we omitted the sentence, we 
did so only because we thought it a superfluous restatement of what 
we had been saying all along about Herne’s development. We 
might, in fact, go further and ask Mr. Quinn reciprocally why he 
suppressed the statement introducing our discussion of the simi- 
larities between Margaret Fleming and Ibsen’s two plays, since it 
ended, “. . . it is admitted that in themselves they are not final 
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proof of Ibsen’s influence on Herne” (p. 322).. And why Herne’s 
omission of Ibsen’s name from his list of realists in 1897 is so sig- 
nificant we cannot understand, for even Mr. Quinn would surely 
not deny that the playwright was familiar with Ibsen by that date. 

Frankly, we cannot understand why Mr. Quinn is so much dis- 
turbed by our article. Of all those who have written us about it 
(for he courteously informed us in advance about his intended re- 
buttal), he is the only one who has not confessed himself convinced 
by our evidence. Even Professor Hyatt H. Waggoner, whose name 
we made free with as that of one who represented the viewpoint 
that Herne wrote his play “before becoming acquainted with the 
work of the foreign naturalists,” has written good-naturedly: “I 
think you are probably right in your correction of my analysis.” 
After all, we have never accused Herne of plagiarism; we merely 
think that Margaret Fleming was influenced by Ibsen. 

The sting of the original article is to be found in the sentence 
on page 313, reading: “In our patriotic zeal to establish and empha- 
size the indigenous American quality of our literature it is unsafe 
to underestimate the constant influences sweeping over this country 
from abroad.” This idea is repeated and developed in our closing 
paragraph. It is this sting, perhaps, that Mr. Quinn would like to 
pluck. All that our article aimed at was to make a small contribu- 
tion toward repairing a balance which seems to have got a little 
out of kilter. 


NOTICE 


To MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN LITERATURE GROOP: 

The Nominating Committee (Lyon N. Richardson, Chairman) has 
submitted the following names of candidates for membership in the Ad- 
visory Council, terms to begin in 1948: 

Charles R. Anderson (The Johns Hopkins University) 
Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan University). 

According to the Articles of Organization, “each paid-up member -of 
the Group shall have the right to send in two additional nominations, 
which must reach the Secretary by October 1.” 


Autan G. Hating, Sec.-Treas. 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Penn. 


I. 


Il. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS on InprvipuaL AUTHORS: 

Dreiser and Science. Wallace L. Schultz (Pennsylvania). 

Henry B. Fuller: A Critical Study. Bernard R. Bowron (Harvard, 
American Civilization). 

Psychology and the Supernatural in the Writings of Henry James. 
Sidney E. Lind (New York University). 

The Literary History of Longfellow’s Christus. Sister Mary Charles 
(Pennsylvania). 

The Imagery of Poe’s Poetry and Tales. Hans Gottschalk (Iowa). 

Walt Whitman and the Italian Opera. Robert D. Faner (Pennsy]- 
vania). 

DisserTaTions oN Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The American Public-Library Movement. Francis G. Collier (Har- 
vard, History). 

Changing Ideas About Women in the United States, 1800-1865. Mrs. 
Janet Wilson James (Harvard, History). 

Criticism and the Problem of Literary Expression in a Democratic 
Society: The Awakening of American: Critical Thought, 1835- 
1850. Eugene Current-Garcia (Harvard, American Civilization). 

The Effects of Nineteenth-Century Geological Discoveries on Ameri- 
can Thought. John C. Greene (Harvard, History). 

The Expatriate Problem in American Cultural History: 1865-1914. 
Allen R. Clark (Harvard, American Civilization). 

History of American Childhood to the Civil War. Wilbur F. Murra 
(Harvard, History). 

History of the National Intelligencer. Edward M. Read III (Har- 
vard, History). 

History of Colgate University. Howard D. Williams (Harvard, 
History). 

The Influence of Coleridge upon New England and Transcendental- 
ism. Herman Hauck, S. J. (Yale). 

Literary Criticism in the Christian Examiner (1824-1869). Frances 
Mitchell Pedigo (North Carolina). 

New Trends in American Higher Education, 1800-1876. Richard J. 
Storr (Harvard, History). 

The Reception of European Literary Naturalism in the United States: 
1870-1900. John R. Dunbar (Harvard, American Civilization). 
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The Social and Historical Background of American Maritime Litera- 
ture, 1780-1860. Isabel Macgregor (Harvard, American Civiliza- 
tion). 

The Washington Newspaper Corps’ in the Nineteenth Century. 
Frederick B- Marbut (Harvard, History). 


II. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 
American Attitudes toward War as Reflected in American Drama, 
1773-1946. Valerie Beth Mangum (Texas, 1947). 
The Concept of Europe in American Fiction from Irving to Haw- 
thorne. Christof Wegelin (Johns Hopkins, 1947). 
The Good and the Beautiful [best-sellers, 1895-1920]. Dorothy C. 
Hockey (Western Reserve, 1947). 


IV. Dissertation Toprtcs Droppen: 


The Evolution of the War Play in America. Valerie Beth Mangum 
(Texas). 

V. Oruer ResearcH IN Procress: 

Joseph Doyle (Columbia) is preparing a biography of George Ed- 
ward Woodberry and is anxious to locate the “number of small 
batches of Woodberry correspondence scattered among academic 
people.” 

Lt. Wilson L. Heflin (U. S. Naval Academy) is preparing a book on 
the outward-bound voyage of the whaling-ship Acushnet, based 
to a considerable extent on a rather complete abstract log of that 
ship, and will appreciate any information about manuscript ma- 
terial which would further illuminate this voyage. 

Lewis Leary 
Assistant Bibliographer 
Box 4633 Duke Station 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Keats’ REPUTATION IN America To 1848. By Hyder Edward Rollins. 
(Harvard Memorial Keats Studies, Number I.) Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press. 1946. vi, 147 pp. $5.00. 


The fruit of Mr. Rollins’s first excursion into American studies (if 
we may except several articles on O. Henry published years ago) is a 
modest but workmanlike volume with all its 2s dotted and all its z's 
crossed. The book has an unusually pleasant format designed by Bur- 
ton K. Jones, Jr., and includes five illustrations (silhouettes of John, 
Georgiana, and George Keats; the manuscript of the first draft of the 
“Ode to Autumn”; and an autograph letter from James Freeman Clarke 
to Richard Monckton Milnes—the manuscripts being reproduced from 
the Harvard Keats Collection in the Houghton Library). 

By an energetic combing of early magazines Mr. Rollins demon- 
strates that Keats’s reputation in this country before 1848, while of course 
a minor affair in comparison with the universal craze for Byron, was 
nevertheless wider than has been previously supposed. After some scat- 
tering discussion during the early 1820’s in the Boston Atheneum, John 
Neal’s Yankee, and Sumner Fairfield’s Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, 
the reputation of Keats was fostered by two more or less distinct groups 
in Boston and Cambridge. The first of these consisted of Samuel Ket- 
tell, F. S. Hill, and N. P. Willis, whose activities centered about Kettell’s 
Boston Mercury and its successor, the New England Galaxy. Albert 
Pike, an associate of Willis, composed a greatly admired series of “Hymns 
to the Gods” in the manner of Keats’s “Hymn to Pan” in Endymion, 
which appeared in Willis’s American Monthly Magazine in 1830. When 
Pike, after a trip out the Santa Fé Trail, settled in Arkansas in 1833, the 
influence of Keats was carried to the Southwestern frontier. 

The second group that sponsored Keats had its focus in Harvard 
College in the early 1830’s. A “little reading coterie” of undergraduates, 
many of whom had received the impulses of English and German Ro- 
manticism at George Bancroft’s and Joseph G. Cogswell’s Round Hill 
School, pored over Keats devotedly. Of these young men, James Free- 
man Clarke went west as a Unitarian minister, met George Keats in 
Louisville, discussed John Keats in his magazine the Western Messenger, 
and was responsible for the first publication of some of the poet’s verse 
and letters. H. T. Tuckerman carried the gospel to the South by con- 
tributing enthusiastic articles about Keats to the Southern Literary Mes- 
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senger. Other members of the coterie, especially John S. Dwight and 
Christopher P. Cranch, wrote and published verses of a Keatsian cast. 
The interest fostered by the group lasted through the decade and affected 
James Russell Lowell when he entered Harvard College. 

Although the vogue of Keats touched many writers who were in- 
terested in Transcendentalism, the larger figures of the movement re- 
mained cool. Emerson could not respond to Keats, and Margaret Fuller 
seems to have been actually biased against his work, possibly because 
of strained relations with the Kentucky Keatses. The American response 
to the poet was, in other words, not ideological. Keats appealed with 
apparently equal strength to young radicals of the Clarke-Dwight-Cranch 
stripe and to conservatives like Motley and Poe. Furthermore, although 
Boston was a center of radiation, appreciation of Keats was not limited 
to any one section. Poe and the Virginian Philip Pendleton Cooke 
stand beside Lowell, Hawthorne, and G. W. Curtis in the list of Ameri- 
can admirers of the poet, while in point of actual editions of Keats’s 
poems, Philadelphia holds first place. 

Despite such misconceptions as those circulated by sentimental visitors 
to Keats’s grave in Rome, he was well established as a great poet in the 
minds of literate Americans by the late 1840’s. Toward the end of the 
period Mr. Rollins has under examination, the poet came in for much 
discussion through being bracketed with Tennyson, often to the latter’s 
disadvantage; and in 1848 the appearance of Milnes’s biography occa- 
sioned further critical essays, sometimes quite elaborate. ‘The prevailing 
tone of criticism is.summed up in Lowell’s assertion that “Keats was a 
rare and great genius.” l 

_ As one more contribution to the inclusive treatment of English literary 
influence on America which one hopes can some day be written, Mr. 
Rollins’s monograph is highly acceptable. Given the rudimentary state 
of knowledge in this area, he is probably well advised to proceed cau- 
tiously and avoid generalizations. But the topic bristles with questions 
which will eventually have to be answered. What did Americans value . 
in English writers? What was the relation between the American ap- 
preciation of English literature and the constant demand for a native 
literature? Was avowed devotion to an English model an advantage 
or a-disadvantage for an American writer before an American audience? 
What did American writers gain and what did they lose through de- 
pendence on English models? Did this dependence increase, wane, or 
follow a merely random pattern in the course of the century? Did it 
reflect political relations between the two countries? As a means of find- 
ing answers to questions like these, the reputation of Byron needs to be 
restudied, ne fragmentary scholarship concerning the influence of Cole- 
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ridge and Carlyle expanded, and all this material brought into relation 
with the more or less adequate existing monographs on Scott, Words- 
worth, and Shelley in America. The task is difficult but challenging. 
Only when it is finished can we begin to understand the tremendous 
formative influence of the English Romantics on American literature. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library. Henry Nasu Smiru. 


Tue Last Poems or Pue Freneau. Edited by Lewis Leary. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1945. xili, 136 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Leary, the author of the definitive biography of That Rascal 
Freneau, deserves our further gratitude for assembling in this hand- 
somely bound volume fifty poems of Freneau originally printed in news- 
papers from 1816 to 1827, along with a list of some nineteen poems prob- 
ably but not certainly by Freneau and with nine pages of scholarly notes 
on variant readings of the poems assembled. Mr. Leary modestly ad- 
mits that the student of American poetry will find little among the last 
poems of Freneau which adds “to the poet’s literary stature.” He finds 
his “idiom already strangely out of place beside the smooth and modern 
phrases of Fitz-Greene Halleck and Rodman Drake. His was a more 
stark and didactic poetry... .” In technique Freneau in his old age 
appears to have failed to continue the imaginative and sensuous roman- 
ticism which was so notable in his work during the eighties and nineties, 
and to have reverted to something like neoclassicism. Of his central and 
basic ideas, perhaps his antitraditional nationalism is most consistently 
continued in these last poems; glorifying Barlow and Jefferson (pp. 39- 
40, 103-104), praising the simple courtesy of the Indian in contrast to the 
lack of courtesy of the newly rich (pp. 71, 73-75), Freneau attacks Irving 
for “forgetting times of seventy-six” and for having “kissed a Monarch’s— 
hand” and having celebrated “British feats and British arms” (p. 112). 

On the other hand, so far as other ideas are concerned, these last 
poems show that in some ways Freneau did keep measure with his people 
even in the age of Irving. He glorifies not only “pure” but also “applied” 
science: witness his demand that physicians show courage in putting their 
science into humanitarian practice during epidemics (pp. 76-78) and also 
his praise of Franklin and Fulton (pp. 54, 116, 136), and his imaginative 
grasp of the function of applied science in promoting commerce by 
joining the West and the East by the project of the scientific DeWitt 
Clinton to which Freneau devoted his panegyric “The Great Western 
[Erie] Canal.” Here progress comes not by supinely following nature 
but by a purposeful interference with it: 


Where Nature toiled to bar the way 
You mark'd her steps, but changed her sway. (p. 23) 
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In these later poems Freneau satirizes a New England deacon not so 
much for his Calvinism as for craftiness and stinginess (pp. 33-52); 
he touches on his earlier themes of deism and transience, but the earlier 
devotee of the anti-Christian Paine is now convinced “that christian 
morals are the first and best” (p. 70), that rationalism cannot fathom 
the infinite, that 
conscious goodness soars above the clod 

And life, well spent, secures the path to God. (p. 65) 
Most notable, however, is the way in which Freneau, the former anti- 
urban agrarian, praises (in his two defenses of the theater) the new social 
ideals—urban and urbane—which were typical of the Knickerbocker era: 

Behold the change! where grew the shaded wild, 

And simple Nature, solitary, smiled, 

New social manners, peace, and commerce reign, 

And pleasures meet, with plenty in their train; 

Now spires ascend, and splendid streets appear, 

And beauty, female beauty, charms us here; 

With every art that human skill designed 

To grace the person or exalt the mind. (p. 26) 
Thus, in summary, in poetic idiom and technique Freneau appears to 
have reverted to neoclassicism during this period when Bryant, urging 
the substitution of trisyllabic feet in blank verse, approached the romantic 
spirit of the less revolutionary aspects of Wordsworth; but in ¿deas (grant- 
ing his continued antitraditional nationalism) Freneau kept measure 
with the new Knickerbocker age in his-insistence (1) that science apply 
itself to mundane improvement by thwarting nature’s laissez faire; that 
Christianity inspires superior “Philosophic Fortitude” and morals and 
nonrationalistic faith in immortality; and (3) that the new urban and 
urbane way of life is superior to the life of wild nature. For assembling 
this new evidence with scholarly notes (although, as earlier, Freneau is 
not always consistent), Mr. Leary deserves our gratitude because the evi- 
dence enables us to answer in part the fascinating question as to what 
was the result when a poetic spokesman of the Enlightenment lived on 
into the more socially and religiously conservative age of Bryant and 
Irving. Incidentally, one wonders how his later prose accords with his 
later poetry, but perhaps the useful researches of Philip Marsh will cast 
light on this further question.. 


University of Wisconsin. Harry HAYDEN CLARK. 


Tue Lowers anp Tuem Seven Wor ps.. By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1946. xi, 442 pp. $4.00. 


When Ferris Greenslet was writing his very sound brief biography of 
James Russell Lowell some forty years ago, he became interested in vari- 
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ous other members of the family—the three soldier nephews, cousins, 
aunts, uncles, ancestors as far back as old Percival, who brought the 
family name to these shores in 1639. Conversations over the years with 
Amy Lowell, who enjoyed talking of her ancestry, made the idea of 
some day learning more about the clan seem all the more attractive. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Greenslet found time for the research and contemplation that 
burgeoned into The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. 

He strove to make this book, he tells us, “not so much the success 
story of a family as a chronicle play of New England history for three 
centuries, seen through the family’s eyes and dramatized in its actions.” 
He was fortunate in being able to quote copiously from a mass of letters, 
journals, financial records, and incidental memoranda placed at his dis- 
posal by members of the family. In recreating the worlds in which the 
Lowells moved, he drew upon innumerable histories, biographies, trav- 
elers’ accounts, court records, and newspapers. The scenery and the stage 
properties are often interesting enough even without the players. 

If one may paraphrase Dryden, here are God’s plenty of Lowells. Mr. 
Greenslet disposes of lesser members of the clan in so few sentences as 
to leave one a little curious about their fate of mediocrity. But of the 
thirty-two members whose names appear in his skeletonized genealogy, 
over a third are subjects of well-rounded biographical accounts, and sev- 
eral others are sketched with a fair amount of detail. The story begins 
with “Percival Lowle, Gent.,” who at the age of sixty-eight brought his 
family over to the New World and settled down in Newbury to the busi- 
ness of living. In view of the literary accomplishments of certain of his 
descendants, perhaps it should be observed that he is known to have 
written one poem-—an elegy on the death of Governor Winthrop. The 
only other Lowell of the Colonial world to have his activities recorded 
at some length is the Reverend John Lowell, of the fourth generation 
after Percival. Though at first swept along by the powerful influence of 
George Whitefield, he soon took his stand against “this menace to true 
religion.” He was early a Unitarian. 

In a later generation appeared not only such worthies as “John Jun- 
ior,” who endowed the Lowell Institute, and Francis Cabot, Junior, 
beloved friend of Emerson, but also James Russell. The influence of 
Maria White on the author of The Biglow Papers seems all the more 
impressive when his life is considered merely as an episode in the history 
of the family. This history, telling as it does so much about “the pocket- 
book of New England,” points up the poet’s eulogy of the material ac- 
complishments of the Bay State in 4 Fable for Critics. Mr. Greenslet 
asserts that, for all the volumes in his Works, “James Russell Lowell 
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never wrote a book,” and that “his mind produced not thought but 
thoughts.” 

The grief of the Civil War was brought home to the poet in the loss 
of three nephews, one of whom is the subject of as fine a portrait as 
appears in the book. When one reads of Charles Russell Lowell’s keen 
social conscience, his excellent mind, and his skill and bravery as a leader 
of men—thirteen horses were shot under him—one appreciates the sym- 
pathetic and affectionate attitude of his biographer. Mr. Greenslet rea- 
sons that, but for the bullet with his number on it, the young Colonel 
might some day have been made President by his countrymen, who had 
a fondness for war heroes as leaders of state. 

During the postwar years Augustus Lowell, who augmented his in- 
herited fortune six- or sevenfold, assured his sons, Percival and Lawrence, 
and later his daughter, Amy, that he had wealth enough for all, that they 
should devote their lives to the pursuit of knowledge. Their success in 
their respective fields indicates the multifarious capabilities of the Lowell 
mind. Percival is praised for the style of his Oriental writings as well as 
for his discovery of the planet which he did not live to see. Lawrence’s 
defense of professorial freedom of speech at Harvard in the Laski case 
and his championship of the League of Nations are presented in juxta-’ 
position with his equally sincere but most unfortunate judgment in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti affair. For obvious reasons, Amy, here as so often in life 
itself, very nearly steals the show. Hers was “the warm stout heart of a. 
quintessential Lowell.” l 

When, as both her friend and editor of her publishers, Mr. Greenslet 
advised Amy Lowell to omit parts of her life of Keats, she said, “Ferris, 
you are a dear good boy, but you don’t know a thing about biography, 
not a damned Thing!” However she might have classified The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds, one feels sure that she would have been de- 
lighted by it. Mr. Greenslet obviously savored all the informative and 
entertaining materials that he put into the book, and he knows how to 
transmit his enjoyment to the reader. His style has a personal charm 
that reminds one of the best familiar essayists. 


Purdue University. WiiutaM BRASWELL. 


Frorence Ayscoucn & Amy LoweLL: Correspondence of a Friendship. 
Edited with a Preface by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1945. 289 pp. $3.75- 


Although they had been friends for a number of years before, not 
until 1917 did Amy Lowell and Florence Wheelock Ayscough (MacNair) 
begin the close association and collaboration that resulted in Fir-Flower 
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Tablets: Poems Translated from the Chinese (1921). During much of 
the time that they were working on the book—Florence Ayscough as 
translator and Amy Lowell as redactor—the two friends lived in widely 
separated parts of the world. Consequently, a great deal of their collabo- 
ration was done through correspondence. 

In the present volume, edited, literally, as a labor of love, Professor 
MacNair has brought together the epistolary record of his late wife’s 
and Amy Lowell’s shared work and deepening friendship. The letters, 
exchanged over a period of eight years from 1917 until Miss Lowell’s 
death in 1925, provide the principal substance of the book. Also included 
are two essays on Amy Lowell by Florence Ayscough (one of them pre- 
viously unpublished), some letters between Florence Ayscough and Ada 
Russell, selections from the correspondence of Amy Lowell and Harriet 
Monroe, and several appendices containing further supplementary ma- 
terial. 

Some readers of this beautifully printed and interesting—though 
rather specialized—volume will probably be perturbed by certain edi- 
torial procedures that Professor MacNair, no doubt for good reasons, has 
employed. In presenting the correspondence, he has occasionally and 
without comment omitted words and phrases, indicating the omissions 
only by the usual marks of ellipsis. Also, instead of giving the necessary 
explanatory statements, he often refers the reader to passages in S. Foster 
Damon’s Amy Lowell, assuming, apparently, that no one who looks 
into Florence Ayscough & Amy Lowell will do so without having Mr. 
Damon’s study at hand. Finally, and almost unforgivably in a volume 
of this sort, there is no index. 

Having said these things, one is chastened by recalling two of Miss 
Lowell’s obiter dicta, both of which appear in her letters to Florence 
Ayscough. The first is, flatly, “Scholars are the enemies of literature”; 
and the second, more extensively; “The more I see of scholars, the more 
I realize that they have their uses in preparing the ground, but that they 
know nothing about literature, and that if the fate of ancient literatures 
were left to them, nobody would ever cake the interest to read them.” 


Roosevelt College. Kenpart B. Tarr. 


Epwi Aruincron Rosinson. By Yvor Winters. Norfolk, Connecticut: 
New Directions. 1946. 162 pp. $2.00. 


This is the latest in the series “The Makers of Modern Literature” 
and the first critical volume, excepting Estelle Kaplan’s study of Robin- 
son’s philosophy, to be devoted to that poet in more than a decade. Its 
virtues lie in many complex details, its limitations in what appear to be 
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some basic misconceptions and negligences. It is a clever technical analy- 
sis of the texture and structure of Robinson’s poetry, from the short lyrics 
to the long narratives, with three prefatory chapters devoted to his life, 
the New England background, some influences upon his style, and a 
brief selected bibliography. The plan is sound, the intention “creative 
rather than academic” (as the publishers aver for this series). 

The difficulty—and the danger—here is that “creativity” has become 
so internal, so self-centered (not to say self-righteous) that the book 
bristles with debatable points. For all its scientific critical probing, it is 
less a revelation of Robinson than of its author’s private literary prejudices. 
Thus it largely fails to perceive Robinson’s spirit and intention, with a 
consequent and too frequent misinterpretation of the subjects or the 
implications of specific poems. It conveys a distorted impression of the 
quality and even of some of the facts of Robinson’s life. It indulges in 
bland generalizations and occasionally in curiously superficial definitions, 
particularly of “influences” and “tones.” 

The first misconception is most important, for upon it nearly every- 
thing else depends. Mr. Winters says rightly that Robinson “inherited 
the traditional moral sense and moral curiosity” of New England and 
Unitarianism, yet he seems strangely unable to find in Robinson’s poetry 
the simple, humble tenets of that moral sense, the subjects and objects 
of that moral curiosity. “Flammonde” is a case in point: “The poem 
praises an individual whom one might characterize as the sensitive para- 
site or as the literary or academic sponge.” Surely “praise” is hardly the 
motive for this poem, nor can the “parasite” or “sponge” logically de- 
scribe one whose very claim for our consideration lies in his being a de- 
cided force in his community, whatever his private tragedy, and even if, 
like another tragic figure, he saved others while himself he could not 
save. Again: to interpret “Luke Havergal,” that ambiguous lyric, as a 
suggestion to suicide, as “inability to endure more,” is to miss the essence 
of Robinson. Like Eliot, Robinson is a thrifty poet who must always be 
called upon for characteristic themes and symbols by which to interpret 
himself. Thus his theme is not merely that of endurance, as Mr. Winters 
states, but of an idealism founded upon thé brute facts of human expe- 
rience which Robinson accepts as basically tragic. It is this idealism 
which Mr. Winters seems to miss, And thus he also misses the real 
source of Robinson’s irony—his peculiar humor—which can hardly be 
defined as a derivation from Praed; for it is the garment of Robinson’s 
compassion, as well as his own psychic shield. 

The mechanical summarization of Hagedorn’s biography results in 
some defective lighting. One regrets that Mr. Winters apparently did 
not bother to acquaint himself firsthand with the quality of Robinson's 
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life and with some ascertainable facts. That effort would have made 
impossible his interpretation of “Veteran Sirens,” for example, in which 
his “prostitutes” were, in point of fact, eminently respectable, if wistful, 
New England ladies. ; 

One may also question the suggestion that Robinson’s style owed 
much to Browning and Praed; for its superficial formal and metrical 
echoes of those poets are quite contradicted by an impulse’ which is never 
the documentation of eccentricity, at the character’s expense, or for the 
sake of cleverness (Robinson was much more likely to find his object for 
irony in the smug “happy” man, e.g. “Fortunatus” or Matthias), but 
rather a profound sympathy for all of us who must perforce be children 
of the dark. There are other such uncritical relaxations which are some- 
what at odds with the rather pontifical tone of the book. 

Though more preoccupied with defects than with virtues, Mr. Win- 
ters does, however, concede stature and worth to a number of the shorter 
poems, though he finds the long narratives “mostly unsuccessful,” and 
the style of the last period “wholly dead.” He finds in Robinson “an 
impersonal greatness of style” which he links with some of the best of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Hardy, and Bridges. He places 
Robinson as “the last great American writer” in the historical and fic- 
tional tradition of James, Mrs. Wharton, Motley, Parkman, and perhaps 
Henry Adams. “The fact that he writes verse is incidental.” 

For a reader familiar with Robinson and equipped with the Collected 
Poems (no quotations, only citations, are given, a technique explainable 
only upon the grounds of royalty fees) there are interests, values, many 
challenges. But the book poses again the problem of a temperamental 
affnity—or incompatibility—between the critic and the artist. It sug- 
gests further that its author approached this poetry with some precon- 
ceptions, and a ready-made critical method, as well as some condescen- 
sion toward Robinson scholarship—all of which is apt to produce, in the 
careful prefatory words to the bibliography—“a horrible example of what 
the critic should never do.” 


Butler University. Louise Dauner. 
Yy 


Houserr Howe Bancrorr: Historian of the West. By John Walton 
Caughey. Berkeley and Los Angles: University of California Press. 
1946. ix, 422 pp. $5.00. 

John Walton Caughey’s Hubert Howe Bancroft: Historian of the West 
is the first book-length biography of a figure who has long merited a de- 
tailed biographical and critical interpretation. Even without its contro- 
versial aspects, the life of H. H. Bancroft offers a tempting field to the 
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biographer. An Ohio youth of twenty, without college training, came 
to California in 1852; quickly established himself as the leading book- 
seller and publisher on the West Coast; decided to collect all the basic 
materials on the history of the western half of North America from 
Panama to Alaska and succeeded in that collection to an unparalleled 
degree; determined to write a detailed history of “one-twelfth of the 
land surface of the earth” and did so, with the aid of six hundred as- 
sistants, compiling some forty fat volumes and selling them at a profit; 
disposed of his library to the state university at a good figure; and estab- 
lished a reputation among academicians which continues to grow. Mr. 
Caughey has approached this subject with two notable advantages: as a 
competent historian of the Far West he has been able to give a profes- 
sional estimate of Bancroft’s work, and as a very capable writer he has 
succeeded in presenting a thoroughly readable book. 


Though he admires Bancroft and approves of the products of his 
“history factory,” Mr. Caughey avoids none of the many controversial 
and frequently damaging charges made against the businessman turned 
historian. He admits that Bancroft was ever practical, but feels that his 
concern with profits was less strong than his interest in history. He con- 
cludes that there is no evidence that Bancroft borrowed manuscripts 
without returning them; he admits that his subscription sales methods 
were of the high-pressure variety but clearly shows that no deception was 
intended; and he points out episodes in which Bancroft altered his text 
in response to pressure from individuals concerned but maintains that 
these alterations were of minor importance and do not reflect any basic 
flaw in integrity. 

He examines at length the most serious charge brought against Ban- 
croft, that he took credit for what was in fact a collaboration, and admits 
that this was Bancroft’s “most tragic flaw”; however, he finds some sup- 
port for Bancroft’s conduct in the nature of his problem and the differ- 
ence between. ethics in business and scholarship. He concludes that 
Bancroft was personally responsible for about one third of the writ- 
ings to which he laid claim and reaches the none too impressive judgment 
that “Bancroft was somewhat less than frank in maintaining that he was 
personally responsible for the final write-up of every portion of the 
Works, but he certainly might have added that he took complete charge 
of all the details of publishing, including the proof-reading, indexing, and 
other drudgeries that often fall upon writers, and that he supplied the will 
to get the job done.” In the light of Ambrose Bierce’s charge in 1893 
that most of the names of Bancroft’s helpers were “now adorning little 
headboards out in the cemeteries—a result of Mr. Bancroft’s scale of 
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wages,” it is unfortunate that Mr. Caughey has not included data on the 
wages paid for the sixty-hour week required of his staff. 

The treatment of Bancroft’s collecting is detailed, effective, and 
soundly critical. The account of his research methods is supplemented 
with a discussion of the inadequacies of library technique and equipment 
in the 1880's. The description of the resources of the Bancroft Library 
will be of genuine help to scholars. The analyses of Bancroft’s works 
are of mixed value; they will serve as a guide to research, but they are 
often too detailed. The evaluation depends, moreover, too much on the 
assumption that “the over-all judgment had best be based on a measure- 
ment of the parts.” This attitude lends itself easily to a weighing in 
terms of quantity and emphasis and to such false assumptions as that 
Bancroft’s factual reliability can be balanced against Prescott’s style. One 
is not convinced that the excellence of a work of art is expressed in terms 
of the sum of its parts, particularly as there is no scale for measuring the 
relative importance of those parts. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Caughey has rested so exclusively on Ban- 
croft’s writings for his biographical sources, particularly in the first half 
of the book. It would have been advisable to check and amplify as fully 
as possible the statements in Literary Industries, particularly as Mr. 
Caughey shows that this “autobiography” was in part a joint effort and 
admits that it is “a more satisfactory biography of the history project 
than of the historian.” Much more detail on the careers of Bancroft’s 
key writers, such as Savage, Nemos, Oak, and Victor, could have been 
obtained elsewhere, and certainly some attempt should have been made 
to check the “managed reviews” of Native Races. 

The virtues of this biography far outweigh its faults. It should bring 
pleasure to the general reader and be of constant value to the specialist 
in American life of the Far West. 

Mills College. FRANKLIN WALKER. 


Tue Portaste Rinc Larpner. Edited and with an Introduction by Gil- 
bert Seldes. New York: Viking Press. 1946. viii, 756 pp. $2.00. 


When Ringgold Wilmer Lardner died in 1933 at the age of forty- 
eight, serious critics, including H. L. Mencken and the editor of the 
present collection, Gilbert Seldes, had already begun to maintain that 
he had done much more than to write about baseball in slang. In the 
last dozen years the tendency has been increasingly to assign Lardner 
high rank as a sardonic humorist. One very recent brief history of 
American literature characterizes him as “the finest satiric craftsman 
of the century, just as ‘puritan’ [as Sinclair Lewis] in his icy dissection 
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of human avarice and emptiness, and infinitely more savage in his pes- 
simism.” The Viking Press has done students of our literature a very 
real service in presenting this perhaps more than ample selection of 
Lardner’s writings at the time when his rank is apparently being de- 
termined by critics and historians and when the knowledge of his works 
is too often confined to an acquaintance with a few anthology pieces or 
perhaps unreliable memories of his books dating from the neither too 
distant nor too recent days when they were new. Mr. Seldes’s Introduc- 
tion, though somewhat partisan in tone, gives due attention to the in- 
evitable consequences upon Lardner’s work of his having to meet dead- 
lines and to satisfy editors and readers of the “slicks.” But, excellent as 
Mr. Seldes’s Introduction is, the important thing about the collection is 
that it gives the reader a chance to form or renew an acquaintance with 
the whole of You Know Me Al and The Big Town, eleven of the short 
stories, and a wide selection of miscellaneous material. 


Duke University. Asuet G. Brice. 


Tue “Types” Approach to Lirerature. By Irvin Ehrenpreis. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1945. xvi, 153 pp. $2.50. 


This monograph is devoted to the study of a problem on the border- 
line between literary theory and pedagogy, namely, that of the history 
of the literary kinds and the influence of that history on the teaching of 
literature in America in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The problem has been worked out conscientiously but unimaginatively. 

Since Mr. Ehrenpreis considers a dual problem, the monograph natu- 
rally falls into two parts, first, an account of the doctrine of the literary 
kinds and the fusion of that doctrine with the conception of the evolu- 
tionary development of literature, and, second, a history of the spread of 
the “types” approach to literature from the graduate schools to the col- 
leges and the high schools by means of discussions of, and textbooks 
exemplifying, this approach. 

The author’s account in six and a half pages of the doctrine of the 
kinds from Plato to Samuel Johnson is inevitably superficial and is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. There is obviously no room here for 
a discussion of the really interesting problem of why there is, as the 
author notes, “remarkable inconsistency” in the twenty-six lists quoted. 
On the other hand, perhaps the most satisfactory part of the book is that 
in which the author discusses what he calls “genology” (hideous word!), 
that is to say, the history of the theory of the study of literature in terms 
of its kinds. Of this history, he considers particularly the following as- 
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pects: Germanic origins, some American genologists, comparative litera- 
ture and genology, and the rise and decline of the biological analogy. 

In the second part of his monograph, Mr. Ehrenpreis attempts to 
write the history of the diffusion of the “types” approach to literature 
through the colleges and universities and of the publication of theoretical 
discussions and college and high-school textbooks illustrative of this ap- 
proach. The history consists of rather brief accounts, based in the main 
upon college catalogues, of types-courses offered, for the most part during 
the first generation of the twentieth century at Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, California, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and Chicago. 
There are two objections to this method of writing the history of types- 
courses in America. The first is that the method makes it impossible to 
get any clear over-all picture of the chronological stages in the diffusion 
of types-courses. Perhaps what is needed here is a series of graphs and 
a summarizing graph. The second objection is more fundamental. The 
use as source material of catalogue descriptions of types-courses is bound 
to make the history flaccid and anemic, since descriptions of courses are 
always phrased in an academic jargon carefully calculated to repel over- 
enthusiastic students. I happen to be reasonably familiar with the history 
of types-courses at Chicago from 1914 to 1927. The account of that his- 
tory given here fails even to suggest the intellectual excitement that oc- 
curred within and outside the classroom during at least a part of the 
period I have mentioned. It also fails to note the fact that one of the 
tangible results of the types-approach at Chicago was the publication of 
four textbooks, at least three of which are still fairly widely used. The 
history the author is recounting is not so remote as to have no survivors; 
certainly a more vivid and intimate sense of what that history was could 
have been gleaned by collecting the reminiscences of some of the active 
participants in it. 

Despite my strictures on the way in which Mr. Ehrenpreis has carried 
out his task, the job was well worth doing, and his general conclusions 
are worth quoting: “The evolutionary twist given to literary criticism by 
German historical scholarship during the early part of the nineteenth 
century began the movement. From specialized researches in compara- 
tive literature, problems in types seeped into the new graduate English 
departments in the 1870’s and 1880’s, appearing as undergraduate courses 
before 1890. Collegiate courses in single types were fully developed by 
1910. Introductory collegiate surveys by types became common during 
the decade following the first World War.” As a result of this move- 
ment, “Today, between a sixth and a third of the courses in literature 
taught in most colleges and universities are concerned with one or more 
types of literature.” 
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Now that this historical material has been diligently gathered, ar- 
1anged, and presented, Mr. Ehrenpreis should be ready to write another 
less conventional but more important book. Its subject might very well 
be the question raised here, but not really worked out: “What should be 
the teacher’s concept of types and of the values of the types-approach?” 


Wesleyan University. Frep B. Minuerr. 


Tue Poer 1N tHE Tueatre. By Ronald Peacock. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1946. xi, 163 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Ronald Peacock, Professor of German at Leeds University, offers 
us in this book a group of loosely connected essays on certain playwrights, 
mostly European, of the last hundred years and more. The selected 
dramatists are in several instances—Chekhov and Synge, for example— 
writers of prose, who can be called poets only in that they brought, as 
the author states it, an “imaginative vitality” to bear upon their material. 
So comprehensive a definition makes any principle of selection an un- 
certain and largely individual matter, and perhaps Professor Peacock 
has been guided mainly by his own personal interests, which may have 
led him to give about a third of his volume to Grillparzer, Hebbel, and 
Hofmannsthal. But probably no one should quarrel with this choice, 
since he warns us in his preface that he is not attempting to write a sur- 
vey of drama. 

America is represented in this study only by two virtual expatriates: 
T. S. Eliot and, surprisingly, Henry James. Eliot’s right to inclusion 
cannot be challenged, for by Murder in the Cathedral and The Family 
Reunion, in the author’s words, “The field of verse is widened again; 
the form of drama heightened.” But the reader is hard put to it to see 
a justification for James’s place in the book. His available prose plays are 
discussed, but the emphasis is on the dramatic elements in his novels. 
Exquisite craftsman though the author of The Portrait of a Lady and 
The Ambassadors was, it is only by a violent distortion of language that 
one can accept him as a “poet in the theatre.” If another American be- 
sides Eliot was to be included, why not Maxwell Anderson or Eugene 
O'Neill, who is too lightly dismissed as one of the “ ‘born writers of the 
theatre’ ” “however prosaic their work”? But today everybody must needs 
have his say on Henry James. 

Mr. Peacock rightly sees poetry as but a very infrequent apparition in 
the theater of the last three quarters of a-century; and he visits the blame 
in generous measure upon the social dramas of Ibsen’s middle period, 
deeply poetic though he recognizes the earlier and later plays to be. 
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The very impulse of this drama [writes Mr. Peacock] climinates the poetic imagination. 
The master himself tells us that in his social dramas he had to get more “prosaic,” closer 
to “reality”; we believe him, he knew what he was about. His imitators, whilst they 
had no need of making any such sacrificial descent, spread themselves in the prosaic real- 
ism that dried up poetry and style at the roots. It was a boast of the time, pardonable 
enough in relation to stock theatrical entertainment, that drama had achieved its “intellec- 
tual freedom.” ‘The price paid for the distinction was its poetic life. 


Ibsen was a potent influence in this direction no doubt, and yet the 
author might have put more emphasis on the underlying nonliterary 
influences to which drama responded; above all, perhaps, the increasing 
mechanization of life, which has threatened to take the poetry out of 
poetry itself. 


In his provocative final essay, “Tragedy, Comedy and Civilization,” 
Professor Peacock says of these two major forms of drama, “It is the 
happy paradox of their character to combine the sensuous pleasure of 
living with the moral pleasure of aspiration.” If this has been an in- 
conspicuous effect of most recent drama it may well be because the poet 
has been too long absent from our theater. 


New Jersey College for Women. Orar Sumner Coan. 


Sournern Oratory: A Study in Idealism. By Francis Pendleton Gaines. 
University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press. [1946.] x, 72 pp. 
$1.75. 

It has long been the habit to regret Southern oratory: to note its preva- 
lence and to suggest that it used up talents which might otherwise have 
taken more worthy, certainly more permanent, forms; to lament that it 
developed manners of expression, perhaps of thinking as well, which af- 
fected all Southern literature; to point out its excesses and the level of 
emotionalism to which much of it descended. The four chapters of the 
thin volume Southern Oratory, which were delivered as the 1945 series 
of Dancy Lectures at Alabama College, are concerned primarily with 
what no one will be inclined to regret—with oratory which was “a con- 
sequence of the artistic impulse,” and with speeches which “take their 
place among the high accomplishments of genius.” 

In the “historical-thematic treatment” which President Gaines has 
chosen, he studies the chief orators from Patrick Henry to Woodrow 
Wilson and their contributions to the quest for freedom. With the few 
strokes his limits permit, he succeeds in giving clearer definition to the 
elusive qualities of Patrick Henry the orator. Recognizing that Calhoun, 
Toombs, and Yancey may not seem to support his thesis that “the chron- 
icle of Southern oratory centers in the struggle for human freedom,” he 
remarks that in defending the rights: of the states, of local minorities, 
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even when they invoked the Federal Constitution to guarantee such 
rights, they were pursuing the same ideals of freedom which Patrick 
Henry and Richard Henry Lee had bequeathed to them. Henry W. 
Grady and his contemporaries, spokesmen for reconciliation and rebuild- 
ing, were fitting antecedents of Woodrow Wilson. 

Though this volume deals mainly with “oratory at its noblest: a great 
mind and a great voice and a great personality, given sudden coherence 
by a moment when a great cause was at issue,” it suggests other topics 
which, perhaps especially in this context, seem to demand study: the 
significance of oratory in the courtroom, in the pulpit, and on the elec- 
tioneering stump; the nature of Indian and Negro oratory; the essential 
ingredients which set the masters apart from the peddlers of sound and 
fury; the influence on the ultimate destiny of the section exerted by ora- 
tory at the level of folk art as well as in the highest forums. It is to be 
hoped that President Gaines will take his own suggestion and give these 
other aspects of Southern oratory the sort of analysis and felicitous pres- 
entation he has given to one here—especially that he will adopt what he 
considers the most profitable point of view of all and will study: “this 
oratory as an expression of the dynamic urge for artistic outlet.” 


Louisiana State University. ARLIN Turner. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tue Formative Years: A History of the United States during the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison. By Henry Adams. Con- 
densed and Edited by Herbert Agar. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1947. 2 vols. xxv, 1067 pp. $10.00. 


Adams’s monumental history is here cut to a third of its original size, 
and Mr. Agar frankly admits that the balance of the original text is 
destroyed. 

C. G. 


Tue Correcren Wririncs or Amsrose Bierce. With an Introduction by 
Clifton Fadiman. New York: The Citadel Press. [1946.] xix, 810 
pp. $4.00. 

The two volumes of stories, The Devil’s Dictionary, and a variety of 
other works by Bierce appear in this anthology. Mr. Fadiman’s Intro- - 
duction tells us nothing new. 

C. G. 


Srupres oF BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FROM THEIR BEGINNING 
to 1800: 4 Bibliography. By Katherine K. Weed and Richmond P. 
Bond. Studies in Philology, Extra Series, Number 2 (December, 
1946). Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. [1947.] 
iv, 233 pp. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 

A section of this able work is devoted to “Colonies and States” (pp. 
187-215), and lists everything of consequence written about the news- 
papers or magazines in America of or near the period. 

C. G. 


Lrrerary Prizes ann Tuem Winners. [Edited by Anne J. Richter.] New 
York: The R. R. Bowker Company. 1946. vii, 119 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a sequel to Famous Literary Prizes and Their Winners, 
the last edition of which appeared in 1939, and continues the record 
through 1946. 

C. G. 


SourHERN Prose Writers: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Gregory Paine. New York, etc.: 
American Book Company. [1947.] clxvi, 392 pp. $2.00. 


This new volume in the “American Writers Series,” under the editor- 
ship of Harry Hayden Clark, includes a long and thoughtful introduc- 
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tion of great value to the student of Southern literary culture. The 
Bibliography is excellent, but it omits certain recent items, presumably 
because the book has been a long time in press. The selections begin 
with William Byrd and Thomas Jefferson and end with O. Henry and 
Woodrow Wilson. Twentieth-century writers have been omitted on the 
ground that their works are readily available. Professor Paine includes 
selections from writers usually neglected by anthologists; for example, 
John Taylor of Caroline, Hugh Swinton Legaré, and Sherwood Bonner. 
One notes regretfully, however, the absence of anything written by Ellen 
Glasgow, Lafcadio Hearn, George Tucker, Henry W. Grady, and Kate 
Chopin, who seems to me a better writer than Grace King, who is in- 
cluded. One wishes, too, that the editor had made room for one of the 
“characters” in William Byrd’s Another Secret Diary. For these omis- 
sions, however, Professor Paine is hardly to be blamed. No one can 
adequately represent the prose literature of the South in 392 pages. 


Ler Me Lie: Being in the Main an Ethnological Account of the Remark- 
able Commonwealth of Virginia and the Making of Its History. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. 
1947. xvi, 286 pp. $3.75. 

Mr. Cabell, who now appears on the title-page with his full name, has 
woven together with great skill various materials, chiefly from his con- 
tributions to magazines. The book is dedicated to the memory of Ellen 
Glasgow, whose work is the subject of the notable concluding chapter. 
“Colonel Esmond of Virginia” is a delightful essay on Henry Esmond 
and The Virginians. “ ‘Published in Richmond, Virginia’” is an illumi- 
nating account of the Reviewer, which Mr. Cabell once helped to edit. 
“Mr. Ritchie’s Richmond” is a scathing indictment of the Old Dominion 
for its neglect of literature. There are brief vivid glimpses of Poe which 
do not always agree with the picture given in the better biographies. In 
“An Epilogue” Mr. Cabell, writing with all his accustomed shrewdness 
and charm, discusses some of the differences between his earlier and his 
later work. 


Apventures oF a Barla» Hunter. By John A. Lomax. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1947. xiv, 302 pp. $3.75. 

Born in Mississippi and reared in Texas, John Lomax has since his 
boyhood been interested in the folk songs and ballads of the South and 
the West and has spent much of his life in collecting them. He and his 
son Alan have added more than ten thousand recordings to the Library 
of Congress Archive of American Folk Song. In reading the story of 
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his life one is struck by the indifference he encountered. The educated 
and half-educated Negroes were not interested; the Negro colleges would 
not permit him to talk to their students. The Texas cowboys had, he 
says, “little respect for the intelligence of a man undertaking the work of 
collecting such material. They endured me without having much respect 
for me” (p. 300). When he entered the University of Texas as a student, 
he took along a manuscript collection of cowboy songs. This he was 
advised to show to the Anglo-Saxon scholar, Professor Morgan Calloway, 
who told him that these specimens of frontier literature were tawdry, 
cheap, and unworthy. Lomax burned his collection, but several years 
later while he was a graduate student at Harvard, Professors Barrett 
Wendell and George Lyman Kittredge expressed keen interest in the 
cowboy songs and arranged for Lomax, now provided with a Sheldon 
traveling fellowship, to collect these songs and ballads. When two lead- 
ing American publishers declined to publish the collection he found a 
small house which published them in 1910, but was willing to include 
the music for only a small number. Theodore Roosevelt was kind 
enough to give the book a boost by writing a letter which the publishers 
reproduced in facsimile. Ousted as Secretary of the Ex-Students Asso- 
ciation at the University of Texas, Mr. Lomax spent years in selling 
stocks and bonds. In later years, however, he was able to resume his 
collecting. The book abounds in glimpses of interesting singers white 
and black and in memories of interesting experiences in search of ma- 
terials in many parts of the country. 


James Harvey Rosinson: Teacher of History. By Luther V. Hendricks. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. xii, 120 pp. $2.00. 


A study of Robinson’s part in the development of “the new history” 
with some account of his textbooks, methods of teaching, and influence 
upon the teaching of history. 


Tue ARTICULATE Sisters: Passages from the Journals and Letters of the 
Daughters of President Josiah Quincy of Harvard University. Edited 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. [Illustrated.] Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. 249 pp. $3.50. 


The extracts from these readable letters and journals, which fall in the 
period 1814-1834, give vivid glimpses of Harvard Commencements, 
Lafayette, Andrew Jackson, John and John Quincy Adams, Fanny 
Kemble and take us as far afield as Charleston, New Orleans, and Cuba. 
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THe First CENTURY oF THE JoHN Carrer Brown Lisrary: A History 
with a Guide to the Collections. By Lawrence C. Wroth. [Tllus- 
trated.] Providence, Rhode Island: The Associates of The John Car- 
ter Brown Library. 1946. vi, 88 pp. 


Mr. Wroth’s historical account ends on page 20. The remainder of 
the book gives a valuable analysis of the Library’s important collections 
of Americana. 


Waren. By Henry David Thoreau. With an Introduction by Brooks 
Atkinson. Illustrated by Charles Locke. New York: Illustrated Mod- 
ern Library. [1946.] xxiv, 391 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Locke’s illustrations in color are a feature of this edition, to 
which Mr. Atkinson contributes a thoughtful Introduction. 


Setectep Novets or Henry James. [Introduction by Arthur Zeiger.] 
New York: Caxton House, Inc. [1946.] xiv, 572 pp. $2.50. 


This addition to “The Caxton Library” contains four international 
novels or novelettes: The American, The Europeans, Daisy Miller, and 
An International Episode, all in James’s earlier manner. 


Tue Sounn anp THE Fury & As I Lay Dyc. By William Faulkner. 
With a New Appendix as a Foreword by the Author. New York: 
The Modern Library. [1946.] 532 pp. $1.10. 


The Appendix, written by Mr. Faulkner for The Portable Faulkner, 
is an important document for the study of The Sound and the Fury. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: A Biographical Sketch. By Carl L. Becker, Late 
Professor of History in Cornell University. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1946. xiv, 49 pp. $2.00. 


A reprinting of Becker’s admirable sketch in The Dictionary of Amer- 
zcan Biography with an excellent introduction—“Benjamin Franklin and 
Carl Becker”—by Julian Boyd. 


THe Marsie Man’s Wire: Thomas Wolfe's. Mother. By Hayden Nor- 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 200 pp. $2.75. 


This “conversational biography” by an Allentown, Pennsylvania, news- 
paper man who first met Mrs. Wolfe in 1941, is given largely in her 
own words. Its chief value for the student of Wolfe is in miscellaneous 
information about Asheville and the Wolfe family, particularly Wolfe’s 
father and mother. 
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SoutHwesterners Write: The American Southwest in Stories and Ar- 
ticles by Thirty-Two Contributors. Selected and edited by T. M. 
Pearce and A. P. Thomason. Illustrated by Helen S. Pearce. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press. 1946. xiv, 365 pp. 
$4.00. 


An excellent prose anthology, drawn from the writers of Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The book, which includes nothing 
published before 1927, is divided into four parts: Interpretation, Fiction, 
Narrative, and Opinion. It is one of the best of recent regional anthol- 
ogies. i 


A Souruerner Looxs ar Necro Discrimination: Selected Writings of 
George W. Cable. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by Isabel Cable 

. Manes. .With an Introduction by Professor Alva W. Taylor. [New 
York]: International Publishers. [1946.] 48 pp. Pamphlet. 
a J. B. H. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin 
College), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), John C. Gerber (University 
of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queen’s College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Ernest Marchand (San Diego State 
College), Thomas F. Marshall (Western Maryland College), J. H. Nel- 
son (University of Kansas), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), 
Frederick Tolles (Swarthmore College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the November, 1947, issue 
of American Literature should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Box 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

L. 1609-1800 

[Apams, Jonn] See Jupan, section H below. 

| Bartow, JoeL] Coolidge, Theresa. “Arms for Virginia: Joel Barlow to 
Monroe.” More Books, XXII, 57-58 (Feb., 1947). 

An “apparently unpublished” letter from Barlow to Monroe, March 
17, 1802, in behalf of William Lee of Boston. 

[Danrorru, Jonn] Jantz, Harold. “A Funeral Elegy for Thomas Dan- 
forth, Treasurer of Harvard.” Harvard Lib. Bul. 1, 113-114 (Winter, 
1947). 

Reproduces in facsimile John Danforth’s earliest broadside publi- 
cation, not mentioned in Mr. Jantz’s First Century of New England 
Verse. 

[Dicxinson, Jonn] Tolles, Frederick B. “Light on lohn Dickinson,” 
Friends Intelligencer, CIV, 56 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

Evidence that Dickinson’s close sympathy with Friends in his old 
age was a result of his children’s influence and example. 

[Frankuin, Benjamin] Anon. “Tips from the Publishers.” Pub. Week., 
CLI, 567 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

A note on the publication in Paris of a facsimile and transcription 
of a composition for strings believed to have been written by Franklin. 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Berman, Elanor D., and McClintock, E. C,, Jr. 
“Tiomas Jefferson and Rhetoric.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXII, 1-8 
(Feb., 1947). 
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Jefferson’s ideals of public speaking and the: formative influence 
thereupon of Indian chiefs, classical training, legal study and practice, 
and diplomatic experience. 

Kimball, Marie Goebel. “Thomas Jefferson’s Rhine Journey.” Am.-Ger. 
Rev., XIII, 11-14, 4-8 (Dec., 1946, Feb., 1947). Parts 2 and 3. 

Schick, Joseph S. See Por, section II below. 

[NicHoson, Francis] Downey, Fairfax. “The Governor Goes A-Woo- 
ing.” Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog., LV, 6-19 (Jan., 1947). 

Presents two poems written about 1701 by Col. Francis Nicholson 
to Lucy Burwell and several letters which passed between them. 

[Perers, Samurt] Middlebrook, Samuel. “Samuel Peters: A Yankee 
Munchausen.” NEQ, XX, 75-87 (March, 1947). 

A sketch of the author of A General History of Connecticut, who 
was the first to use in print the term bundling, and who “invented” 
‘the famous “blue laws.” 

[Tucxer, St. Gzorce] Anon. “Tucker Letters from Williamsburg.” 
Bermuda Hist. Quar., II, 24-37, 73-86, 204-212 (Feb, May., Nov. 
1946). 

[Miscettanzous] Blanck, Jacob. “News from the Rare Book Sellers.” 
Pub. Week., CLI, B225-B226 (March 15, 1947). 

Notes on the use of “First Edition” and “First American Edition” 
in late eighteenth-century works. 

Eisinger, Chester E. “The Freehold Concept in Eighteenth-Century 
American Letters.” Wm. & Mary Quar., IV, 42-59 (Jan., 1947). 

Thinking about freehold tenure was stimulated by the democratic 
ideas set in motion during the Revolutionary period in the writings 
of Crévecoeur, Freneau, and others. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. “The Significances of the Captivity Narrative.” 
AL, XIX, 1-20 (March, 1947). 

“As religious confessional, as propaganda, and as pulp thriller, the 
captivity narrative gives us sharp insight into various segments of 
popular American culture.” 

Rugg, Harold G. “The Dartmouth Plays, 1779-1782.” Theatre Annual, 
1942, PP. 55-57- 

Description and reproduction of two dialogues performed during 
the Revolutionary War. 

Spurlin, Paul M. “The American and His Newspaper, 1760-1801.” 
Emory Univ. Quar., III, 44-53 (March, 1947). 

Description of the size, format, contents, and circulation of news 
gazettes of the period, concluding that comparatively “few Americans 
read the newspapers. Among that very small group of Americans who 
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did read them were to be found the moulders of opinion, the men of 
influence.” 

Thomas, Ota. “Student Dramatic Activities at Yale College during the 
Eighteenth Century.” -Theatre Annual, 1944, pp. 47-59. 

Dramatic activities carried on at Yale during the second half of 
the eighteenth century by student literary societies were without the 
approval of college authorities: farces and tragedies were announced 
as dialogues and orations. 


II. 1800-1870 

[Apams, J. Q.] Goodfellow, Donald M. “The First Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory.” NEQ, XIX, 372-389 (Sept., 1946). 

Adams’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory (1810) has only a his- 
torical interest today. 

Rahskopf, Horace G. “John Quincy Adams: Speaker and Rhetorician.” 
Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXII, 435-441 (Dec., 1946). 

In his Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory (1810) Adams provided 
“an organized summary and adaptation of classical rhetoric,” and in 
his public speaking “exemplified an eloquence, not of ornate style... 
but of information and moral courage.” 

(Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “From the ‘Pathetic’ to the 
‘Classical’: Bryant’s Schooling in the Liberties of Oratory.” Am. 
N&Q, VI, 179-182 (March, 1947). 

Before Bryant delivered The Ages to the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, he solicited advice from various friends as to subject and 
proper manner of delivery. 

[Coorsr, J. F.] Blanck, Jacob. “The Bibliography of American Litera- 
ture: James Fenimore Cooper.” Pub. Week., CLI, B83-B84 (Feb. 1, 
1947). 

Bibliographical notes on The Heidenmauer and Home as Found. 

[Dana, R. H.] Weidman, Jerome. “Two Years Before the Mast: Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr.” Holiday, Il, 123-127, 129, 131-132, 134 (April, 1947). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Hubach, R. R. “Emerson’s Lectures in Springfield, 
Illinois, in January, 1853.” 4m. N&Q, VI, 164-167 (Feb., 1947). 

Lindeman, Edward C. “Emerson’s Pragmatic Mood.” Am. Schol, XVI, 
57-64 (Winter, 1946-1947). 

Emerson’s pragmatic approach to the philosophical problems of 
science and human nature. 

Oliver, Egbert S.. “Emerson’s ‘Days.” NEQ, XIX, 518-524 (Dec. 
1946). 


Each man needs the constant accession and stimulation of the 
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wholeness of experience: in “Days” Emerson yielded himself to the 
perfect whole. ` , 

St. Clair, F. Y. “Emerson among the Siphars.” AL, XIX, 73-77 (March, 
1947). 

Additional notes on Emerson’s exotic little tale entitled “Organ”; 
see Ralph Thompson, “Emerson and The Offering for 1829,” AL, VI, 
151-157 (May, 1934). 

[Green, Durr] Green, Fletcher M. “Duff Green, Militant Journalist of 
the Old School.” Am. Hist. Rev., LU, 247-264 (Jan., 1947). 

Jacksonian, champion of the old South, and defender of the free- 
dom of the press, Green “was one of the significant forces in molding 
American institutions and in shaping history . . . between 1825 and 
18975.” 

[Hayne, P. H.] Griffin, Max L. “Whittier and Hayne: A Record of a 
Friendship.” AL, XIX, 41-58 (March, 1947). 

The friendship may have begun as early as 1853; it flowered in the 
years after the war when Hayne twice visited Whittier, in 1873 and 
1879. The correspondence between the two shows how both were 
eager to have sectional prejudice wiped out as soon as possible. 

[Hawrnorne, NatuanieL] Hawthorne, Manning. “A Glimpse of Haw- 
thorne’s Boyhood.” Essex Inst. Hist. Col, LXXXIII, 178-184 (April, 
1947). 

Reprint of an article- from the New York Observer, August 4, 1887, 
by Mrs. Lucy Ann Bradley, who visited the Hawthorne home on 
Herbert Street between 1812 and 1820. 

Hayford, Harrison. “Hawthorne, Melville, and the Sea.” NEQ, XIX, 
435-452 (Dec., 1946). 

Hawthorne may have been attracted to Melville by his own interest 
in things of the sea. 

[Hormes, O. W.] Arms, George. ““To Fix the Image All Unveiled and 
Warm.” NEQ, XIX, 534-537 (Dec., 1946). 

Explication of Holmes’s poem, “The Two Streams,” in The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table. 

[Jupan, Samurt] Van Lennep, William. “John Adams to a Young 
Playwright: An Unpublished Letter to Samuel Judah.” Harvard Lib. 
Bul., 1, 117-118 (Winter, 1947). 

John Adams advised the young author of Odofriede (1822) to de- 
vote his talents to something more valuable than “horrible melodramas 
in verse,” 

[Irvinc, Wasuincton] Anon. “Letter from Washington Irving to George 
A. Ward, 1842.” Essex Inst. Hist. Col., LXXXIII, 85 (Jan., 1947). 
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Irving’s acknowledgment of a copy of Curween’s Journal, which 
he promises to use as a source in writing his biography of Washington. 
[Lincotx, AsrAHAM] Fortenbaugh, Robert. “Lincoln as Gettysburg Saw 
Him.” Penn. Hist., XIV, 1-12 (Jan., 1947). 
An effort to “recover the Gettysburg Lincoln” on the basis of con- 
temporary accounts. 


[Loncrettow, H. W.] Kramer, Sidney. “There was a Little Girl: Its 
First Printing, Its Author, Its Variants.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XL, 
287-310 (Fourth Quar., 1946). 

A bibliographical study of the nursery rhyme: if Longfellow had 
a hand in it, he was probably using the first lines of a familiar piece 
of household poetry. 

Untermeyer, Louis. “With New England Roots.” Chri. Sci. Mon., 
XXXIX, 7 (Jan. 28, 1947). 

A discussion of Longfellow’s appointment to Bowdoin. 

[Merve Herman] Belgion, Montgomery. “Heterodoxy on Moby 
Dick?” Sewanee Rev., LV, 108-125 (Jan-March, 1947). 

One understands the full import of Moby Dick, not by looking for 
allegorical implications (as suggested by Sedgwick and others), but 
by recognizing the affinities and derivations of the book: the affinities 
are American. Melville shares with Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Poe the propensity to philosophize in the midst of nar- 
rative; the derivations are Asiatic and European—the Bible, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Shakespearean drama. 

Birss, John H. “Another, but Later, Redburn.” Am. N&Q, VI, 150 
(Jan, 1947). 

Another novel—not by Melville—dated 1896, bearing the title Red- 
burn has come to light in the Harvard College Library. 

——. “The Story of Toby, a Sequel to Typee.” Harvard Lib. Bul., |, 
118-119 (Winter, 1947). . 

Pommer, H. F. “Melville’s “The Gesture’ and the Schoolbook Verses.” 
Am. N&Q, VI, 150-151 (Jan., 1947). 

Manuscript verses in “some kind of old schoolbook” mentioned by 
T. O. Mabbott in the Melville Society Newsletter, December 14, 1946, 
are identified as the work of other writers, but another manuscript 
poem by Melville is disclosed, in a copy of Clarel. 

Hayford, Harrison. See Hawrnorne above. 

[Por, E. A.] Schick, Joseph S. “Poe and Jefferson.” Va. Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., LIV, 316-320 (Oct., 1946). 

Suggests that Poe was a student of Jefferson’s literary methods be- 
fore December, 1835. 
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{Porcuer, F. A.] Stoney, S. G. “Memoirs of Frederick Adolphus 
Porcher.” S.C. Hist. & Gen. Mag., XLVII, 214-227 (Oct., 1946). 

[Riptey, Georce] Simmons, Edward. “A Boy Grew Up in the Old 
Manse.” Chri. Sci. Mon., XXXIX, 7 (March 21, 1947). 

Personal reminiscence of the grandson of Mrs. Ripley. 

[THoreau, H. D.] Anon. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography: 
Notes and Reviews.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., Nos. 18, 19, pp. 3-4, 3-4 
(Jan., April, 1947). 

. “Thoreau and Music.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 18, pp. 2-3 (Jan., 

1947). 

. “The Thoreau Collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library of 

New York City.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 19, p. 2 (April, 1947). 

. “Walden Pond—A Century After Thoreau Lived There.” N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune, Sept. 18, 1938. 

Francis, Robert. “Thoreau’s Mask of Serenity.” Forum, CVI, 72-77 
(Jan. 1947). 

Frost, Ruth S. “Thoreau’s Worcester Friends.” Nature Outlook, IV, 
16-18 (Nov., 1945). 

Guilford, Kelsey. “The Thoreau Cultists.” Chicago Tribune, Dec. 1, 
1946. 

Guillet, Cephas. “The Thoreau Family.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 19, 
P. 3 (April, 1947). 

The ancestry of Thoreau. | 

Harding, Walter. “In Defense of Thoreau.” Yankee, XI, 26-27 (March, 
1947). 

An expansion of an article which first appeared as “A Defense of 
Thoreau” in the Chicago Tribune, December 1, 1946, in answer to 
Kelsey Guilford (see above). 

. “Thoreau.” The Word (Glasgow), VIII, 21 (Oct., 1946). 

Hayward, Adrian. “The White Pond Tree.” Nature Outlook, IV, 29- 
31 (Nov., 1945). 

Hoeltje, Hubert H. “Thoreau as Lecturer.” NEQ, XIX, 485-494 (Dec., 
1946). 

That Thoreau was not a good lecturer is by no means certain. 
He was admired, not only by a few discerning friends, but by men of 
affairs. If he was never “popular,” the cause was probably in his 
subject matter, which was “transcendental,” not “scientific.” 

[Tourcte, A. W.] Becker, George J. “Albion W. Tourgée: Pioneer in 
Social Criticism.” AL, XIX, 59-72 (March, 1947). 

“,.. his virtues are many, and . . . his efforts as a pioneer novelist 
in the uncharted field of social criticism are worthy of continued at- 
tention.” 
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[Wurrrier, J. G.] Coolidge, Theresa. “Whittier Introduces Elizabeth 
Lloyd Howell.” More Books, XXII, 29 (Dec., 1946). 
A hitherto unpublished letter from the poet to his publisher, James 
T. Fields, August 31, 186x. 
Griffin, Max L. See Hayne above. 


[MisceLLangous] Shockley, Martin Staples. “First American Perform- 
ances of English Plays in Richmond before 1819.” Jour. So. Hist., 
XIII, g1-105 (Feb., 1947). 

Notes on twenty-four English plays produced in Richmond “before 
they are known to have appeared elsewhere in America.” 

Spiller, R. E. “Critical Standards in the American Romantic Movement.” 
Coll. Eng., VIII, 344-352 (April, 1947). 

Romanticism in America was not a revolt against neoclassicism, 
which had but shallow roots in this country, but rather an expression 
of American nationalism in opposition to the imitativeness of our 
literature: “The significant dichotomy in American literary history 
is that between imitative romanticism (including an addendum of 
imitative pseudo-classicism) and an organic and emotional romanti- 
cism of slow but indigenous growth and closely related to the Ameri- 
can adventure” (p. 346). 


III. 1870-1900 
[CarHerwoop, M. H.] Price, Robert. “Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s 
Literary Record of the Great Lakes and French America.” Mich. 
Hist., XXX, 756-763 (Oct.-Dec., 1946). 
[Cremens, S. L.] Dugas, Gaile. “Mark Twain’s Hannibal.” Holiday, 
II, 102-107 (April, 1947). 
Mark Twain’s home town is a shrine of American boyhood. 
[Dicxinson, Emity] Bingham, Millicent Todd. “Poems of Emily Dick- 
inson: Hitherto Published Only in Part.” NEQ, XX, 3-50 (March, 
1947). 

Forty-five poems by Emily Dickinson originally published with 
one or more stanzas missing are here made available in their entirety; 
eleven others, three of which have appeared piecemeal, are brought 
together for the first time; four hitherto printed as prose in Emily 
Dickinson’s letters and four “variant versions” are also printed: the 
whole with authoritative editorial comment by the daughter of Emily 
Dickinson’s first editor. 

[Fietp, Eucene] Burke, Harry R. “Eugene Field’s Newspaper Days in 
St. Louis.” Missouri Hist. Rev., XLI, 137-146 (Jan., 1947). 
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[Harais, J. C.] Anon. “Joel Chandler Harris Writes Interestingly of the 
Warm Springs of Meriwether County, Georgia.” Emory Univ. Quar., 
II, 54-57 (March, 1947). 

Reprint of an enthusiastic Atlanta Constitution article of May 26, 
1895 (later reprinted as a leaflet), written for the purpose of attracting 
visitors from the North to the Cotton States and the International 
Exposition at Atlanta in September, 1895. 

Harris, Julia Collier. “Joel Chandler Harris: The Poetic Mind.” Emory 
Univ. Quar., III, 21-29 (March, 1947). 

Harris’s “On the Plantation” and Gabriel Tolliver reflect most in- 
timately his life, revealing him “as a poet, a dreamer, and a musician.” 

[Hicernson, T. W.] Munsterberg, Margaret. “Letters by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson.” More Books, XXII, 52-56 (Feb., 1947). 

The most valuable of fifty-five autograph letters recently acquired 
by the Boston Public Library gives Higginson’s views of the storming 
of the Boston Court House in the Anthony Burns case. 

[James, Henry] Hoxie, Elizabeth E. “Mrs. Grundy Adopts Daisy 
Miller.” NEQ, XIX, 474-484 (Dec., 1946). 

Authorities on etiquette appropriated James’s heroine and displayed 
her as an example of what American girls should not be and do. 
[Knortz, Kari] Frenz, Horst. “Karl Knortz, Interpreter of American 
Literature and Culture.” Am.-Ger. Rev., XIII, 27-30 (Dec., 1946). 

The German-American Knortz (1841-1915) was an important 
translator and interpreter of Whitman and other American writers. 

[Lanier, Sipney] Leary, Lewis. “The Forlorn Hope of Sidney Lanier.” 
So. Atl. Quar., XLVI, 263-271 (April, 1947). 

“Amid the febrile business of his life, [Lanier] never allowed him- 
self opportunity for maturity”; but, though few of his poems “measure 
to his standards or ours,” none need be ashamed of a poet who hon- 
estly sought beauty and who recognized love as the only solution for 
the ills of mankind. 

[Sgarsrrecp, Cuaries] Schroeder, Adolf E. “New Sources of Charles 
Sealsfield.” JEGP, XLVI, 70-74 (Jan., 1947). 

Sources named are C. C. Robin, Voyages dans l'intérieur de Loui- 
stane (Paris, 1807), Jedidiah Morse, 4 Report to the Secretary of War 
of the U. S. on Indian Affairs (New Haven, 1822), and Thomas L. 
McKenny, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes (Baltimore, 1827). ` 

(Tring, R. W.] Anon. “‘In Tune with the Infinite,’ Famous Best Seller, 
Now 50 Years Old.” Pub. Week, CLI, 1251-1252 (Feb. 22, 1947). 

The history of a best-seller of half a century ago, with a biographi- 
cal sketch of its author, Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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[Warman, Warr] Allen, G. W. “Walt Whitman’s Reception in Scan- 
dinavia.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XL, 259-275 (Fourth Quar., 1946). 
Scandinavian writers, including Rudolf Schmidt, Bjérnstjerne 
Björnson, Kristofer Janson, Johannes V. Jensen, and Frederik Schy- 
berg, have shown an intelligent appreciation of Whitman; only Knut 
Hamsun among the major writers has dissented. 

Cooke, Alice L. “American First Editions at TxU: Walt Whitman.” 
Lib. Chron. Univ. Texas, II, 95-105 (June, 1946). 

Frenz, Horst. See Knortz above. 

Weathers, Willie T. “Whitman’s Poetic Translations of His 1855 Pref- 
ace.” AL, XIX, 21-40 (March, 1947). 

Twenty-four of the twenty-eight paragraphs of the 1855 Preface 
were used in greater or lesser degree, and the four slighted paragraphs 
furnished texts for certain poems. The largest part of the extracted 
material went into the new poems of 1856, and “the largest space was 
devoted to a subjective exposition of the great poet and his attributes.” 

Whicher, S. E. “Whitman’s Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 
Expl., V, 28 (Feb., 1947). 

[Waicut, CHauncey] Blau, Joseph L. “Chauncey Wright: Radical Em- 
piricist.” NEO, XIX, 495-517 (Dec., 1946). 

Wright's letters reveal a vigorous and original mind on moral and 
social questions; diverse friends, such as Fiske, Peirce, and William 
James, found him stimulating. 

[Misceitangous] Leichtentritt, Hugo. “Music in Boston in the ’Nine- 
ties.” More Books, XXI, 367-380 (Dec., 1946); XXII, 11-19 (Feb, 
1947). 

IV. 1900-1947 

[Bisuop, J. P.] Frank, Joseph. “Force and Form: A Study of John Peale 
Bishop.” Sewanee Rev., LV, 71-107 (Jan.-March, 1947). 

The problem dramatized by Bishop is the dualism between force 
and form, “where force becomes those blind, irrational, primeval 
powers which control man’s destiny despite himself, while form is 
any system of beliefs and values which give man the illusion of living 
in a universe he can understand.” 

[Buaxe, Forest] Ramsey, Lenore P. “Forest Blake and Her Stories of 
Indiana.” Indiana Mag. Hist, XLIII, 57-61 (March, 1947). 

Her stories “deserve consideration as contributions to the social 
history of Indiana and to the realism of post-frontier days.” i 

[CaroweLL, Erskine] Anon. “Denver Police Ban Penguin Edition of 
‘God’s Little Acre” ” Pub. Week, CLI, 1135 (Feb. 15, 1947). 

[Carner Wira] Arms, G. W. “Cather’s My Antonia.” Expl., V, 35 
(March, 1947). 
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The novel is integrated: “the action is related to the theme; the 
elegiac mood is implemented by both.” 


[Cuavez, Fray Ancetico] Hunt, Robert. “Fray Angelico Chavez and 
His Lady Lyrics.” Southwestern Rev.. XXXI, 266-268 (Summer, 
1946). 

With the printing of his Eleven Lady Lyrics, a distinguished suc- 
cessor to Clothed with the Sun, Chavez shows himself the natural 
offspring and spiritual inheritor of a tradition which has fostered many 
of the great metaphysicals and mystics of the past—from Donne. 
Cowley, Crashaw, and Blake to Francis Thompson and Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. 

[Earte, A. M.] Averill, Esther C. “Alice Morse Earle: Writer Who 
Popularized New England.” Old Time New England, XXXVII, 
73-78 (Jan. 1947). 

A biographical sketch of the author of sixteen full-length, popular 
studies of early New England. 

[Exror, T. S.] Anon. “Milton Lost and Regained.” TLS, March 29, 
1947, P. 140. 

An examination of Eliot’s criticism of Milton. 

Martz, Louis L. “The Wheel and the Point: Aspects of Imagery and 
Theme in Eliot’s Later Poetry.” Sewanee Rev., LV, 126-147 (Jan~- 
March, 1947). l 

The central image in Eliot’s total work is that of “the wheel, which 
always turns, yet, at the axis, always remains still,” the symbolic still- 
point where all desires end and man is humble, the rare moment when 
timeless reality is glimpsed, “when humanity recognizes its deep need 
for contact with the ‘heart of light—the Word, Dante’s ‘deep light. ” 

[FarreLL, J. T.] Anon. “Suit against James T. Farrell Thrown Out of 
Court.” Pub. Week., CLI, 1923 (April 5, 1947). 

[Fasr, Howard] Anon. “Authors League Protests Ban on ‘Citizen Tom 
Paine.” Pub. Week., CLI, 1252 (Feb. 22, 1947). 

. “Ban on ‘Citizen Tom Paine’ Raises Storm in New York City.” 
Pub. Week., CLI, 1134-1135 (Feb. 15, 1947). 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Frohock, W. M. “Ernest Hemingway: Violence 
and Discipline: II.” Southwest Rev., XXXII, 184-193 (Spring, 1947). 

Hemingway “from the beginning . . . has been concerned less 
with the relations between human beings than with the relations be- 
tween himself—or some projection of himself—and a harsh and mainly 
alien universe, in which violence, suffering and death are the rule, 
and which, in terms of what the human being expects of it, stub- 
bornly refuses to make sense.” 
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[Ketry, Georce] Maisel, Edward. “The Theatre of George Kelly.” 
Theatre Arts, XXXI, 33-42 (Feb., 1947). 

“The plays of George Kelly are a confused, fumbling but intent 
and always honest consideration of American life as a Nature Theatre 
of Oklahoma.” j 

[Lewrs, Sincar] Lewis, Sinclair. “I’m an Old Newspaperman Myself.” 
Cosmopolitan, No. 730, p. 27 (April, 1947). 

[Larpner, Rinc] Kasten, Margaret Cotton. “The Satire of Ring Lard- 
ner.” Eng. Jour., XXXVI, 192-195 (April, 1947). 

The general public failed to detect the satire in Lardner’s stories, 
and thought him merely ‘a humorist. 

[Lixpsay, Vacnet] Amacher, R. E. “Lindsay’s The Sante-Fé Trail.” 
Expl., V, 33 (March, 1947). 

[Lowert, Amy] Lomax, John A. “Amy Lowell at Baylor. 
Rev., XXXII, 133-134 (Spring, 1947). 

A forthright account of an interview with Miss Lowell in 1920, 
wher she visited Waco for the seventy-fifth anniversary of Baylor 
University. 

{Marquis, Don] Kirby, Rollin. “Don Marquis: Delayed Elizabethan.” 
Am. Merc., LXIV, 337-340 (March, 1947). 

|Mintay, E. St.V.-] Kies, Paul P. “Notes on Millay’s The King’s Hench- 
man.” Res. Stud. State Coll. Wash., XIV, 435-436 (1946). 

The source is not the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, as reported in the 
Review of Reviews, LXXV, 435-436 (April 27, 1927), but William 
of Malmesbury’s Chronicle. 

|More, P. E.] Tait, M. D. C. “The Humanism of Paul Elmer More.” 
Univ. Toronto Quar., XVI, 109-122 (Jan., 1947). 

Traces the development of More’s philosophic and religious 
thought. 

[Porter, W. S.] Rollins, Hyder E. “An O. Henry Cocktail.” Harvard 
Lib. Bul., 1, 119-120 (Winter, 1947). 

An O. Henry formula for a Martini concocted to triumph against 
“literature and quinine.” 

[Rawuines, M. K.] Reid, Mary. “The Yearling on the Screen.” Hol- 
lana’s Mag., LXVI, 11, 18 (April, 1946). 

[Saroyan, Wiisam] Carpenter, Frederic 1. “The Time of William 
Saroyan’s Life.” Pacific Spect., 1, 88-98 (Winter, 1947). 

“Of all American authors who have achieved fame since 1930, 
William Saroyan is perhaps the most original, the most versatile, and 
closest to the mood of the common people.” 


Southwest 
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[Seron, E. T.] Anon. “Necrology.” New Mexico Hist. Rev, XXII, 
107 (Jan., 1947). 
Editorial comment occasioned by the death of Ernest Thompson 
Seton at Seton Village (near Santa Fé). 


[Srario, Kari] Shapiro, Karl, and Smith, William Jay. “Two Trans- 
atlantic Statements.” Poetry, VI, 273-277 (Feb., 1947). 

The central argument of American poetry is related to the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of America. 

[Srermpeck, Jonn] Van Gelder, Robert. “Interview with a Best-Selling 
Author: John Steinbeck.” Cosmopolitan, No. 730, p. 18 (April, 1947). 

[Winsor, KatHieen] Anon. “Boston Booksellers’ Role in ‘Forever 
Amber’ Decision.” Pub. Week., CLI, 1905 (April 5, 1947). 

See also “‘Forever Amber’ Case Tried in Massachusetts Court,” 
ibid., CLI, 1621-1622 (March 15, 1947), “Massachusetts Decision Per- 
mits Sale of ‘Forever Amber, ” ibid, CLI, 1715-1716 (March 22, 
1947), and Morse, J. Mitchell, “Massachusetts Court Clears Forever 
Amber,” N. Y. Herald-Tribune Book Rev., March 30, 1947, pp. 19, 20. 


[Woxre, THomas] Anon. “Whitmanesque Rhapsody.” TLS, February 1, 
1947, p. 61. 

Middlebrook, L. Ruth. “Further Memories of Tom Wolfe.” Am. Merc., 
LXIV, 413-420 (April, 1947). 

“Never at peace with his own mind, he confused his passion for 
universality with universality itself.” 

Matthiessen, F. O. “American Poetry, 1920-40.” Sewanee Rev., LV, 24- 
55 (Jan-March, 1947). ý 

A chapter prepared for the forthcoming co-operative Literary His- 
tory of the United States which suggests: “Ignored for the most part 
by the general reader, there have nevertheless been more expert prac- 
titioners of the craft of verse during the twenty-five years before 1940 
than during any other generation in our history.” 

Straumann, Heinrich. “Das modern amerikanische Drama und seine 
gedanklichen Ursprünge.” Neue Schweizer Rundshau, XII, 722-739 
(April, 1945). 

Thorpe, Clarence D., and Nelson, Norman E. “Criticism in the Twen- 
tieth Century: A Bird’s-Eye View.” Eng. Jour, XXXVI, 165-173 
(April, 1947). 

The various schools and groups, foreign as well as American, are 
reviewed and evaluated briefly. 

Walcutt, Charles.Child. “Fear Motifs in the Literature between Wars.” 
So. Atl. Quar., XLVI, 227-238 (April, 1947). 
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“From World War I to World War II there has been a cycle or 
pattern of attitudes toward war”: it begins with guilt, turns into fear, 
and purges itself in confrontation. 


V. GENERAL 

Anon. “The Writer Celebrates Two Anniversaries.” Pub. Week., CLI, 
2017-2018 (April 12, 1947). 

A history of “the oldest existing magazine for literary workers in 
the United States,” the Writer, founded in April, 1887. 

Andrews, F. Emerson. “Foundations—A Modern Maecenas.” Pub. 
Week., CLI, 1464-1466 (March 8, 1947). 

A listing and discussion of the foundations in this country that 
subsidize or help to subsidize publication. 

Beatty, Richmond C. “The Heritage of Symbolism in Modern Poetry.” 
Yale Rev., XXXVI, 467-477 (Spring, 1947). 

The complexities in much interesting modern poetry are traceable 
primarily to the effects of the Symbolist movement. The poet’s own 
commentary on his performance, printed as notes to the poems, would 
be instructive. 

Colwell, Ernest Cadman. “The Publishing Needs of Scholarship.” Pub. 
Week., CLI, 516-519 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

Ditzion, Sidney. “The Anglo-American Literary Scene: A Contribution 
to the Social History of the Library Movement.” Lib. Quar., XVI, 
281-301 (Oct., 1946). 

Although it is impossible to state conclusively that America led 
England in developing free libraries, it can be said with confidence 
that this was one institutional development in which there was a 
minimum of borrowing from England. 

Dummer, E. Heyse. “Hermann Sudermann, a Contributor to American 
Culture.” Am.-Ger. Rev., XIII, 26-29 (Feb., 1947). 

The reception of Sudermann’s plays by the English-speaking thea- 
ter public of Chicago. 

Eaton, Walter Prichard. “The Pulitzer Prize.” Theatre Annual, 1944, 
PP- 24-30. 

Comments on the various awards of the Pulitzer Prize. 

Fletcher, Herbert. “Four Texas Publishers.” Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
L, 344-348 (Jan., 1947). 

Artists in the field of bookmaking are Emelie and G. A. Toepper- 
wein, Bernhardt Wall, Morris Elfer, and Francis Alexander Dewson. 

Forbes, Allyn Bailey. “Bibliography of New England for 1946.” NEQ, 
XX, 133-143 (March, 1947). 

Items include literature and folklore. 
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Goudge, Thomas A. “Philosophical Trends in Nineteenth-Century 
America.” Univ. Toronto Quar., XVI, 133-142 (Jan. 1947). 

Four trends are discussed: (1) Transcendentalism, (2) the Scot- 
tish philosophy of Common Sense, (3) Hegelianism, and (4) Evolu- 
tion. 

H., H. “Chicago Develops Realistic Writers.” Holiday, II, 32-33 (May, 
1947). 

“Midwest authors are frank and critical.” 

Heffner, Hubert. “The Decline of the Professional American Theatre.” 
Pacifie Spect., 1, 58-75 (Winter, 1947). 

The action of theatrical trusts and the decline of the stock company 
system account, in part, for our failure to have an institution that 
“might truly be called a National American Theatre appealing to a 
considerable portion of our people.” 

Herbatschek, Heinrich. “Die Anfaenge des deutschen Theaters in Mil- 
waukee.” Am.-Ger. Rev, XIII, 17-18 (Feb., 1947). 
The early dramatic activities in the German theater of Milwaukee. 
Hochmuth, Marie. “In the Periodicals.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXIII, 
105-113 (Feb., 1947). 

A selective annotated list of current periodical articles on rhetoric, 
public address, radio, drama, interpretation, language and phonetics, 
speech science, the teaching of speech, the psychology and pathology 
of speech. 

Jones, Joseph, and Atwood, E. Bagby. “Bibliography: Present Day Eng- 
lish.” Am. Speech, XXI, 289-292 (Dec., 1946). 

Knopf, Alfred A. “Effective Publishing of Scholarship in the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences.” Pub. Week., CLI, 525-529 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American University Presses, giving some experiences in the realm of 
scholarly publication. 

MacDonald, Helen L. “University of Minnesota Press Celebrates Twenty 
Years of Publishing.” Pub. Week., CLI, 544-550 (Feb. 1, 1947). 
Moriarity, John H. “Hoosiers Sell Best.” Indiana Quar. Bookmen, IH, 

7-14 (Jan., 1947). 
Morley, S. Griswold. “Cowboy and Gaucho Fiction.” New Mexico 
Quar. Rev., XVI, 253-267 (Autumn, 1946). 

“In cowboy fiction, the contrast between North America and 
South America is as sharp as possible. On‘the one side you find 
snappy narrative and juvenile psychology; on the other, the studied 
writing of masters of the novel who have learned their art in the 
European tradition.” 
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Poling, Daniel A. “Books with Religious Significance Reach an All- 
Time High.” Pub. Week., CLI, 1236-1238 (Feb. 22, 1947). 

A discussion of recent books by Elsie Oakes Barber, Odell and 
Willard Shepard, Eric Sevareid, and Ellis Arnall, as well as of works 
dealing more directly with religion. 

Saunders, Lyle. “A Guide to the Literature of the Southwest.” New 
Mexico Quar. Rev., XVI, 240-246, 399-408, 523-527 (Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, 1946). 

“This bibliography, a service of the Inter-American Section of the 
University of New Mexico’s Research Bureau on Latin America and 
Cultural Relations in the Southwest, attempts to list, with as much 
thoroughness as time and resources premit, current materials dealing 
with the Southwest.” 

Scheer, George F. “University of North Carolina Press Celebrates Its 
Silver Anniversary.” Pub. Week., CLI, 540-544 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

Scott, Winfield Townley. “Youth, Maturity, and American Poetry.” 
Poetry, VI, 210-220 (Jan., 1947). 

Stevens, David H. “Scholarly Publishing and the Foundations.” Pub. 
Week., CLI, 520-524 (Feb. 1, 1947). 

Swallow, Alan, et al. “Experimental Poetry.” New Mexico Quar. Rev., 
XVI, 417-444 (Winter, 1946). 

A symposium on experimental poetry with essays by Thomas 
Howells, Meade Harwell, Kurt H. Wolff, and Thomas McGrath. 
Wecter, Dixon. “Instruments of Culture on the Frontier.” Yale Rev., 

XXXVI, 242-256 (Winter, 1947). 

A tincture of social vanity, mingled with a sincere wish for the 
good life, set the tone for aspiration on the Western frontier. 

Westheimer, David. Ciri in Houston.” Scene, 1, 52 (April, 
1947). 

A brief review of the progress made by the Houston Little Theatre 
during the past twenty-one years. 

Williams, Michel. “The Recent Growth of Catholic Publishing.” Pub. 
Week., CLI, 1239-1241 (Feb. 22, 1947). 

Winther, Sophus Keith. “The Sick American Novel.” Pacific Spect., 
I, 105-112 (Winter, 1947). 

The limitation of the modern American novel is not that of a 
worthless cause, but rather the lack of a learned tradition, an all- 
embracing philosophy of life, and a body of critical theory. 

Wright, Louella M. “The Midland Monthly.” Iowa Jour. Hist. and 
Pol., XLV, 3-61 (Jan., 1947). 

Even with its limited life-span of four and a half years, the Mid- 
land Monthly had a distinct influence on the literature of the Midwest. 





MARK TWAIN'S FRIENDSHIP WITH 
EMELINE BEACH 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
The University of California at Los Angeles 


MONG THE INNOCENTS abroad with young Sam Clemens on 

the memorable cruise of the Quaker City to the Mediterranean in 

1867 were Moses Sperry Beach and his seventeen-year-old daughter 

Emeline. Readers of Mark Twain’s famous account of the voyage will 

remember Beach for his “unselfish act of benevolence” in paying for the 

passage home of forty destitute New Englanders lured to Jaffa by the 

notorious “Prophet” Adams, but “Emma” Beach is virtually forgotten. 

Now, however, a group of letters from Clemens to Emma Beach recently 

discovered in the Estelle Doheny Collection at the St. John’s Seminary, 
Camarillo, California, serves to point up a lifelong friendship. 


A young newspaper correspondent and rising man of letters would 
inevitably seek the shipboard acquaintance of the Beaches. In 1852 
Moses S. Beach had become sole proprietor of the New York Sun, 
founded by his father, Moses Yale Beach. He published a workingman’s 
newspaper, but he provided his readers liberally with the best-selling 
fiction of the day. It is not necessary, however, to explain Mark Twain’s 
interest in the Beaches on the grounds of mutual business and profes- 
sional interests. The Quaker City had a passenger list filled largely by 
clergymen on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is not unlikely that Sam- 
uel Clemens, as yet an unlicked cub and as yet unmarried, found relief 
from conversations in which he could take no interest, in the society of 
an intelligent and responsive young lady. They whiled away long ship- 
board hours at chess, and Clemens endeared himself to Emma when on 
one occasion he made a crowd of men desist from tormenting a young 
boy. He, in turn, was pleased by her artless and ingenuous charm; nearly 
forty years later he spoke of her as “my old Quaker City favorite.” 


On November 19, 1867, after a.cruise of more than five months, the 
Quaker City returned to New York. Clemens went almost immediately 
to Washington on a journalistic assignment from the New York Tribune, 
but not, apparently, before attending Henry Ward Beecher’s church with 

1 For permission to publish these letters J am indebted to the officials of the E. L, 
Doheny Memorial Library, St. John’s Seminary. I wish to thank the Rev. James W. Rich- 


ardson, Librarian, for many courtesies. Further permission has kindly been granted by 
the Mark Twain Company and Harper & Brothers. 
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the Beaches and subsequently going to their house for a dinner at which 
Beecher was also a guest. From Washington he wrote promptly. 


St. Valentine’s Day 
Wasuincton, Dec. 5 
Dear Miss EmmMa— 


I suppose I have made you mad, too, maybe, but with all my 
heart I hope I haven’t. You wasn’t particularly civil to an old and 
defeated chess antagonist, the day you left the ship, but I declare to 
goodness (pardon the expression) I cannot bear malice for chat. 
Mr. Beach told me in New York, that even Mrs. Fairbanks’ felt 
hurt about that best-natured squib that ever was written (I refer 
to the one in the Herald,)*® and Charlie Langdon* has not dropped 
me a line. Mrs. Fairbanks has, though, and scolds—scolds hard— 
but she can’t deceive this Prodigal Son—I detect the good nature 
and the forgiveness under it all. 

I lost the sermon at Mr. Beecher’s, because I left for Washington 
long before Sunday came round. 

Nothing but the happy occurrence of St. Valentine’s Day at this 
unexpected season of the year could have given me an excuse to 
write to a young lady whom I have known so long, esteemed so 
well and met in so many continents, I suppose, though it seems 
absurd enough to me that one should be privileged only once a year 
to say a friendly word in cases like these. 

But I wanted to know whether you are maliciously disposed or 
not—and moreover I wanted to know whether you have barred 
pew No. 54 against me or not. Beware how you close the church 
against the Sinner, old fellow—you wot not what mischief you may 
do. 

I perceive by the almanac that St. Valentine’s Day will continue 
in force until just a week from to-day. That is particularly fortu- 


* Mary Mason Fairbanks, of Cleveland, Ohio, was a correspondent for her husband’s 
newspaper, the Cleveland Herald. Older than Clemens but animated and vivacious, she 
was a shrewd friend and counselor in whose judgment he had full confidence. Their 
friendship was long maintained by frequent correspondence. 

®In addition to the subsequently written The Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain told 
the story of the Quaker City voyage in a series of letters to the New York Herald and a 
few other papers. The last of these letters was gaily satirical and personal, offending some 
of the passengers. 

“Charles Langdon was a fellow-passenger. The story of Clemens’s falling in love with 
the miniature of Charles's sister Olivia is well known. 
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nate for me, Miss Emma, because now you can sit down and dash 
off an answer to this, immediately. And I am perfectly well satis- 
fied that you are kind enough and good enough to do it, too. 

I am behaving myself, now, in a way which would entirely satis- 
fy Mrs. Fairbanks. 

Yours, with all respect and esteem, 


Sam L. CLEMENS 224 F STREET 
WASHINGTON 


P.S. It was not I that wrote the critical article in the Herald signed 
a “Passenger.” It was D" Jackson.* l 
S. L. C. 


In a month’s time there had been a reply and another letter. Clemens 
was obviously enjoying the play. The tone is rather paternal, to be sure, 
as befitting his fifteen years’ seniority; yet there is a dash of gallantry 
and a suspicion of an interest deeper than that of polite admiration. 


224 F Street 

St. Valentine’s Day 

Wasuincron, Jan. 8. 
My Dear Miss Emma— 


It is singular that the battle of New Orleans & St. Valentine’s 
Day both come on the same day this year—singular is too tame a 
word—it is positively astounding. However, that isn’t what I was 
going to write about. 

I am a thousand times obliged to you for that most charmingly 
worded letter. You have not listened to Mr. Beecher and marked 
his felicity of expression for nothing. I am not saying these things 
because I think they will be news to you, for they will not, or be- 
cause I was surprised that. you should write an excellent letter, for 
I was not, but because it is easier to say what is in one’s mind than 
to leave it unsaid. l 

And while I think of it, Miss Emma, I wish you would—well, 
never mind—it would be putting you to too much trouble. I am 
trying my best to write so that you can read the manuscript, but 
I am not succeeding very well. I have been up all night writing 
a lecture which is to be delivered tomorrow evening, & now my fire 


* The ship's doctor, A. Reeves Jackson (the guide-destroying doctor of The Innocents 
Abroad), of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
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is out, & the gray dawn is chilly, & my hand is unsteady with cold & 
fatigue. But I shall be very busy to-morrow & the next day (when 
I am to lecture again) & I mus¢ thank you for writing. People don’t 
like to have their self-complacency touched, you know, and I did 
feel so ridiculous in church last Sunday for writing a Valentine to 
a young lady, there present, who hadn’t taken any notice of it! 
I am very grateful that that humiliation is removed, I do assure you. 

With enormous effrontery, I have entitled my lecture “The 
Frozen Truth”!® How will that strike Mrs. Beach? It has got 
just about as much truth in it as it has poetry—& you may reprove 
me for that, now, & I won’t get angry [but if that chambermaid 
don’t quit hammering at that door, I'll make her jump out of the 
window—I wonder if she thinks I am the early bird that catches 
the worm.] Chambermaids are absurd people. I hate the whole 
tribe of them. I wouldn’t want any better fun than writing obit- 
uaries for chambermaids. But I am wandering from my subject. 
I am going to send Mr. Beecher my book’ as soon as I recover from 
this rush of business. I was going to hand it to Mr. Beach in New 
York, but I had so many things to do that I could not attend to it. 
I am going to send Mrs. Beach one also, so that she can see that I 
can tell the truth in print when I brace myself up to it. 

When you see Capt. Duncan? I wish you would tell him how 
busy I am, getting ready to tell the truth to-morrow night; I told 
him I would be present at his lecture this evening, but now I shall 
not be able to do it. Never mind— I will go and hear him to-night. 
I did not know that I was to lecture, myself, until I was informed 
of it at ten o'clock last night. If I were unoccupied, I would run 
about town and canvas [sic] for the Captain to-day. It wouldn’t 
help his pocket any, but lecturers always like to have a crowded 
house. 

You do say the naivest things that ever anybody said in the 
world, & hit the hardest possible hits, in the most comfortable way— 
but I like it. Your reproofs are so honest, & so pleasant, withal, that 
I really can’t help feeling a strong desire to deserve more of them! 
But I will conquer it & try to behave myself. I won’t make fun of 


*No account of “The Frozen Truth” lecture is known, but it is thought to have been 
about the Quaker City vovage. 

™The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and Other Sketches (1867). 

8 Captain Charles © Dunca oi the Quaker Cry. 
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the prayer-meetings any more. But the idea of my “reproving you 
in return” won’t do at all. I don’t know anything to reprove you 
about. I don’t know anything except to reprove you for your curi- 
ous notion of offending me with a long letter. Nothing is pleas- 
anter to me than to be offended in that way, & I shall reprove you 
very severely if you don’t do it again. I shall be ever so much 
obliged to you if you will sit down now & proceed to offend me aw- 
fully. 

What was it that I put on that envelop that suggested that Mrs. 
Beach was the principal of a boarding school? What in the world 
could it have been? What do you ask such conundrums for, & 
then not send the answer? I only wrote “Miss Emma Beach, 66 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.”—that was all. Now tell me 
what it was that put that notion in your head? 

I have searched everywhere for my photographs, but I cannot 
find a single one. I must have put them away somewhere very 
carefully—& when I put anything away I never can find it again. 
Still, I will institute another search, & will find a picture & send it 
to you. Those Constantinople pictures were very bad, though. I 
might almost as well send you a photograph of the Sphynx—it 
would look as much like me. 

I got a good long letter from Mrs. Fairbanks, yesterday,—just 
such a bright, pleasant letter as that most excellent woman always 
writes. 

Come, Miss Emma, send me some more reproofs, & upon my 
word I will do all I can to profit by them—do you note my address? 

Your friend, & always your well-wisher, 


Sam L. CLEMENS 


Three weeks later Clemens writes again, amid the badinage asking 
both for information and for the expression of opinions that might be 
useful in The Innocents Abroad. 


224 F Street 
Wasuincron, Jan. 31 
SHIPMATE, Axoy! 
It is all very well to counterfeit cheerfulness & say Shipmate, 
Ahoy! in that fraudulently brusque way, but it is only a swindle, at 
best. One cannot go up & skirmish about New York for a week 
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without paying for it in sorrow & tribulation when he returns. I 
have not been out of the house since I came home, & have not left 
the writing table, except to sleep, & take my meals. I have written 
seven long newspaper letters & a short magazine article in less than 
two days. It is the most extravagant instance of industry that ever 
came under your notice, I have no sort of doubt. In two more days 
I shall have made up for all my lost time. Then I shall feel less 
tired, & much jollier than I do now. 

You ought to see the letter from Mrs. Fairbanks I found awaiting 
me here. It was a scorcher—if I may use so unseemly a term to 
convey what no other will express. It seems I have been using slang 
again. I am so unfortunate. I know I never, never, never shall 
get reformed up to the regulation standard. Every time I reform 
in one direction, I go over board in another. Now once and for all, 
I will nof use any more slang. But I suppose I shall make some 
other blunder that is just as bad, & get into trouble again. 

I should have thought you might have dropped me a line by this 
" time, Miss Emma. I don’t see that you have anything to do wherein 
to employ your leisure. It is immense fun to write, when one 
hasn’t anything to do. Try it. It will eventually perfect your style. 
Write your compositions to me, instead of to your prejudiced 
teacher. I will send your teacher Congressional speeches in place of 
them—& Patent Office Reports, & beautiful romantic dissertations 
on yams, from the Agricultural Department. 

I wasted a good deal of strategy trying to make Mrs. Beach invite 
me to call again, but I didn’t succeed.‘ She had concluded she 
wouldn’t—and as she had concluded she wouldn’t why she just 
wouldn’t, that was all. I was conquered that time, but she needn’t 
think I am going to stay conquered. No—I shall come without any 
invitation. I shall come & stay a month! She shall mourn over that 
victory of hers in metaphorical sackcloth & ashes. I know I shall 
be doing wrong—but then I do wrong every day, anyhow. 

Now if you will be so kind as to drop me about a hundred & 
fifty lines, or more, or less, & tell me the names of the Consuls at 
Gibraltar & Marseilles, Miss Emma, you will confer a favor for 
which I shall be very much obliged to you. Mr. Beach or Capt. 
Duncan doubtless remember the names. And please tell me the 
names of the Murillo pictures that delighted you most—& say all 
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you can about them, too. Remember, I am in a great straight [sic], 
now, & it is hard to have to write about pictures when I don’t know 
anything about them. Hang the whole gang of Old Masters, I say! 
The idea that I have to go to driveling about those dilapidated, 
antediluvian humbugs at this late day, is exasperating. Why I 
don’t even remember their names—except Titian, Tintoretto, and 
some of those other infamous Italian Vandals. If you will help 
me, now, I will go to church every Sunday for a month—and 
steadily continue reforming. 
Yrs Truly 
SaM CLEMENS 


Emma saw through his amusing and only half-serious little proposal 
that she provide him with art “impressions,” and she replied in apparently 
such vigorous tones that she drew from him ten days later the longest 
and most interesting letter of the series. It begins with a postscript. 


P. S. 
Don’t skip any of this letter, now—because it is just fall of wisdom 


76 Indiana Avenue 

WasuincTon, Feb. 10 
Avast|—(Whatever that may mean—but it is a good sea-going 
word, Shipmate anyhow)— l 

I am sick in bed. I have had a long siege of it, now, and am 

getting very, very much opposed to it. I did a vast quantity of 
work during the first few.days & nights after I arrived here; then 
I heard that a blundering adventurer, whom nobody knows had 
quietly ingratiated himself with the officials here & was about to get 
the San Francisco Postmastership, a place that one of my best old 
friends has long been a candidate for. I started out at 7 in the 
evening, & by midnight I had seen every Senator of the Pacific 
delegation, & had had such a time bullying & badgering & per- 
suading them—but I gained my point—they pledged themselves 
to kill the nomination if it ever got into the Senate. But I did not 
want it to get even that far. I arranged to go with a friend to see- 
the President early in the morning & see if he would not take some 
more time before appointing this man—& then I came home & went 
to bed & have been there ever.since. But the nomination has not 
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gone to the Senate & zs not going. My good friend argued the case 
well with his Royal Highness, & I might have spoiled it. That was 
a most excellent nights work—& the excitement of it was fine. I 
think those people never knew before that I had any energy in me. 
They were really complimentary. They said I should have the 
nomination & confirmation too, beyond any question, if I would say 
the word. Ah, but wouldn’t I throw dignity into that position ?— 
and wouldn’t I wield its vast political power with a royal spirit ?—& 
moreover wouldn’t I send all my friends letters through the mails 
free of postage ?>—aye, & their baggage too, for that matter—& finally 
wouldn’t I tyrannize over all the newspapers, from Utah & Montana 
to Japan & China; & from Alaska to the Isthmus, if they didn’t 
speak respectfully of me? I would soon let the public know what 
it is to have a cruel despot over them. [ shall certainly have to be 
Postmaster under the new dispensation that comes into power a 
year hence. But I shall always guard against another burst of 
energy; it has made me sick once—it might destroy me next time. 

I think you were ever so kind to write me a long letter when 
you were so busy. Very few young ladies would take so much trou- 
ble to do me a kindness, J can tell you. And so I am cheerfully will- 
ing to bear them the bitterest malice on account of it. Dinner, gym- 
nasium, French, German, music, letter-writing, practicing—it 
makes my head ache to think of it. It is well that by nature you 
move quickly—for otherwise I am afraid that some of those duties 
would have to go by default. 

Ah—Harrison, is it?—Miss Harrison.’ Now you must pardon 
me, but really I won’t acknowledge full confidence in Miss Harri- 
son’s critical judgment. “And now he feels the nicest distinctions 
of beauty, etc.” To get the right word in the right place is a rare 
achievement. To condense the diffused light of a page of thought 
into the luminous flash of a single sentence is worthy to rank as 
a prize composition just by itself. Now I don’t think H. can do 
that. Why, I could take sentences from your letters that would 
rather surprise that young woman. You know very well that I am 
particularly fond of a happy expression, & that I never tired of 
reading that Howajji in Syria, simply because it could furnish that 
charm in such profusion. Any body can have ideas—the difficulty 

° Apparently Emma's teacher. 
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is to express them without squandering a quire of paper on an idea 
that ought to be reduced to one glittering paragraph. I charge you 
to believe that I am not trying to flatter you, for I am not. I am 
only defending what I have said in a former letter—for when that 
dreadful teacher “glances” at a composition & throws it aside, it 
looks, to a casual spectator, somewhat as if my point is not well 
taken—as they say in the House. Yes—you are right—I would 
rather receive a letter written to me, even though it were short, than 
a composition, albeit if you did send the latter I wouldn’t be so 
criminal as to throw it aside with a “glance”—no sir-ee! That was 
just like Mr. Beecher, for the world. I might have known where it 
came from. I sent to a San Francisco paper, the other day a first- 
rate anecdote about Mr. Beecher which was told by old Richelieu 
Robinson, your jolly member of Congress from Brooklyn. Iz was 
just like Mr. B., too. 

And now while I think of it, Ancient Mariner, I wish you would 
just hint to Mr. Beecher in a sort of general way, sometime or other, 
that you doubt if I ever returned him the change due from that $10 
he entrusted to me that night at your house—do you remember ?— 
when he wanted some funeral notices published. Now don’t ask 
him—that won’t do at all—but say you think I would be likely to 
steal it—you might mention that I used to steal things in the ship— 
say anything, you know, that will be likely to make him say whether 
he ever received that change or not——The amount is a matter of 
no consequence, but the idea of resting under the remotest suspicion 
of having deliberately swindled a minister out of three dollars, is 
almost disagreeable to me. Now I wouldn’t speak so boastingly 
to everybody, but I will say to you, that in the whole course of my 
life I hardly remember ever having stolen money from a minister. 
Why, I have been so strictly reared that sometimes I look upon a 
thing like that almost in the light of a crime. Ah, very few people 
are fettered with the moral sensibilities that warp my judgment. 
But don’t you pay any attention to all this nonsense. You have 
enough to do without my sitting up nights fo invent new schemes 
for bothering you. I just drifted into this subject because it occurs 
to me a little unpleasantly sometimes that mail might have mis- 
carried. But you know that it cannot have distressed me unbearably 
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else I would have written Mr. Beecher on the momentous subject 
long ago. 

“Do I suppose that you are going to tell me about those pictures 
& go into ecstasies over them, only that I may make fun of them?” 
Now what can you mean by such conduct as those? Don’t you 
accuse me of such things. Put you to all that trouble—a task which 
you have done so well, & with such an honest good will and with 
such self-evident earnestness, & then make fun of the subject of it? 
Upon my word & honor I would not do anything of the kind. I 
have joked about the old masters a good deal in my letters, but 
nearly all of that will have to come out. I cannot afford to expose 
my want of cultivation too much. Neither can I afford to remain 
so uncultivated—& shall not if I am capable of rising above it. In 
this I am freely acknowledging what you have said in this con- 
nection. With your letter to be guided by, I can talk learnedly 
about Murillo, & appreciatively, withal—& mean to do it, too. That 
will rather surprise Mrs. Fairbanks, who looks upon me as a heretic 
in art. You say the legend of St. Catherine is enchanting when 
given in full—cannot you try and give it me in full yourself? I 
wish you would. If you can’t recollect accurately, invent—invent— 
let the sin be upon my head. F think that book of mine will be 
full of inventions anyhow. Give me some more art essays—do. It 
just suits your pen, because you take so much interest in the sub- 
ject—& I think some wiseacre has said people write with most facil- 
ity upon matters they feel interest in. Tell me about any of those 
old geniuses. I shan’t make fun—Why did you go and lose that 
note-book ?—hadn’t you better hunt it up? 

I had no difficulty at all in reading your “scrawl,” as you call it— 
but I claim no credit on that account—it was distinct & legible. I 
did not have to “throw it in the fire.” If you want to “write better 
next time,” I am entirely willing that you should humor yourself 
to that extent, but I assure you that I am well able to decipher what 
you put upon the paper even without your taking that pains—Try 
me, & verily you shall see. There is no proof like circumstantial 
evidence. 

I came near neglecting to thank you for furnishing me those 
consuls’ names—but I do it now, & right heartily. You see I “sur- 
vived.” You came near being sarcastic that time, my honored corre- 
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spondent. That will never do. You just barely escaped a lecture. 

I expect you to read all this, even if you miss a lesson or two— 
no, don’t miss the lessons—let your dinner go over till next day 
—this thing of eating dinner every day grows monotonous after 
a while anyhow. 

I have written myself up into a comfortable state of convales- 
cence, I believe—& forthwith I will make use of it and write a 
newspaper letter. Please drop me a line or two—say several hundred. 


Yrs Truly 
Sam L. CLEMENS 


At this point the correspondence abruptly, and surprisingly, closed for 
many years. Why was a friendship that had drawn from Clemens 
four such lively letters in two months allowed to cool so quickly? For 
answer it may be pertinent to recall that on December 23, 1867, between 
the time of the first and second letters to Emma, Samuel Clemens met 
Olivia Langdon. From that moment thoughts of all other personable 
young ladies were driven from his mind. Emma was too good a friend to 
relinquish at once, however; and besides she was proving serviceable in 
sharpening his memory of foreign sights and events. It was never his 
way to discard his acquaintances when their usefulness was exhausted, 
and two briefer letters survive to show that he by no means forgot Emma 
Beach. The first, undated, was written from the new Hartford house, 
probably in the middle or late seventies. 


Farmington. Avenue 
FIARTFORD 
Feb. 4 

My Dear Frienp: 

Welcome home—I dida’t know you had returned. 

I had intended to lecture in New York, Brooklyn, & Boston, but 
I have been gone away so long that Mrs. Clemens disliked the idea 
& so I gave it up at once. You see we live out here in a lonely part 
of town & it is not cheerful for her when I am away. 

If I lecture at all, it will be only in Boston, since Mrs. Clemens 
wishes to go there for a while to have the child’s portrait painted. 
I cannot lecture elsewhere because even short journeys are not only 
irksome to her, but rather exhausting. 

I have just received from Dan Slote”® the enclosed, bringing the 


20 Dan Slote was Clemens’s roommate on the Quaker City and later one of his closest 
friends. 
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saddening news that another of our thinning band of pilgrims has 
gone the way of all flesh while in a far land among a strange people. 
I have always held D". Birch” in grateful memory because he stood 
by me so stanchly when I was dangerously ill in Damascus. Will 
you kindly return Denny's?” letter to Dan Slote, 121 Williams 
- Street? 
With kind remembrances to all your household, 
Yr friend 
Samu L. CLEMENS 


In 1891 Emma Beach became the second wife of Abbott Handerson 
Thayer (1850-1921), the distinguished artist? and theorist of protective 
coloration in animals. The Thayers moved in Igor to Dublin, New 
Hampshire, at the foot of Mount Monadnock, where Thayer did much 
of his best painting. Clemens, after the death of his wife in 1904, sought 
a summer retreat in the mountains. Hearing that the Thayers lived near 
Dublin, he enlisted Thayer’s help in procuring accommodations."* 


(21 Fifth Avenue) 


Dear Mr. Tuaver: February 28/05. 

I shall no doubt receive your letter before I put this in an en- 
velop. Thank you ever so much for your telegrams. 

The bearer of this, Miss Katy Leary, our housekeeper knows by 
old & seasoned experience just what we want in the way of a house; 
& so, if you will send her to Mr. Gleason I shall be very greatly 
obliged. 

Sincerely yours 
- S. L. CLEMENS | 
Dear Mrs. EMMA: 

The letter has arrived, & my daughter Jean is prodigiously de- 
lighted to go with Katy. Many thousands of thanks! 

Yours now, as long ago, 

S. L. CLEMENS 


It is touching to know that so soon after his wife’s death Clemens 
should have again met and spent pleasant hours with Emma Beach, and 
it is good to have this group of charming letters to his “old Quaker City 
favorite.” 

Dr. G. B. Birch of Hannibal, Ohio. 

72 Colonel W. R. Denny of Winchester, Va. 


1° Thayer painted a portrait of Mark Twain. 
4 He returned to Dublin for the summer of 1906. 








LOWELL, EMERSON, AND THE PIONEER 


SCULLEY BRADLEY 
The University of Pennsylvania 


OWELL’S MAGAZINE, the Pioneer, has been of great interest 

to students of American literature in spite of its short life. In its 
three monthly numbers, January, February, and March of 1843, it 
contained Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “Lenore,” and “Notes upon 
English Verse”; Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark” and “The Hall of 
Fantasy”; as well as notable contributions from Whittier, John Neal, 
Jones Very, William Wetmore Story, Thomas W. Parsons—‘“the 
poet” of the Wayside Inn—and Elizabeth Barrett, not yet Mrs. 
Browning. The experience was an initiation for the future first 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who published a number of his own 
early writings in the Pioneer, some of them anonymously, to fill up 
the space. 

These facts are well known,’ yet a re-examination of the un- 
published materials relating to the Pioneer yields a picturesque and 
unrecorded connection between that magazine and the Dral, in- 
volving both the editors, Lowell and Emerson. In addition, it is pos- 
sible to estimate the cost of the entire venture, and to reconsider 
the reasons usually given to account for the sudden death of the 
magazine. Was this due to public apathy in 1843 toward a maga- 
zine of high literary principles, or only, as has also been supposed, 
to the inability of Robert Carter, Lowell’s associate, to meet his 
deadline with the publishers during Lowell’s illness, which threw 
upon the easygoing Carter full responsibility for the second and 
third numbers? 

The title of his magazine indicated Lowell’s courageous in- 
tention to break new trails. He had taken his stand against the 
petticoat domination of periodical literature which enabled Godey’s 
Lady’s Book to become a literary bonanza and forced even more 
literate magazines, like the new Graham’s, to offset a modicum of 


7 For a general descriptive account of the magazine, see Edwin D. Mead, “Lowell's 
Pioneer,” New England Magasine, x. s. V, 235-248 (Oct, 1891). For the history 
of the Pioneer atnong the periodicals of its time, sce the present writer’s Introduction, 
in the facsimile edinon, The Pioneer, New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1947. 
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literature with “an enormous quantity of thrice-diluted trash, in 
the shape of namby-pamby love tales,” and with tawdry fashion 
plates and sheet music to match. The first number of the Pioneer 
was printed, bound, and delivered to the publisher on December 
20, as Lowell hastily and jubilantly scribbled on a copy of the 
Prospectus which he sent for evidence to his friend George Loring.* 
Scarcely had he settled to the task of assembling material for the 
February issue when his eyesight failed him. On January ro he had 
to go to New York for an operation on his eyes, and he was confined 
there until “the end of February,” after the March number should 
have been in the publishers’ hands. That Carter was solely re- 
sponsible for the magazine at this time led to the embarrassing 
episode with Emerson and the Dial. 

In the concluding pages of each issue of the Pioneer, captioned 
“Foreign Literary Intelligence,” the enterprising young Lowell had 
ambitiously planned to print a report of the intellectual and literary 
life of Europe, particularly that of Germany and England. He 
planned to solicit the assistance of two young Harvard men who 
were studying in Germany—John Francis Heath® and Charles 
Stearns Wheeler. Heath, a Virginian, was an undergraduate while 
Lowell was in the Law School, and their intimacy continued after 
graduation.® Emerson charmingly associated their names with a 
visit to Nantasket Beach: 


Maria White & a good little girl her sister, are here, & young Lowell, 
& the day before yesterday Heath, a Virginian who was once at Concord 
. . . & himself now bound in the outward steamer for Heidelberg in 
Germany.” 


Heath, outward bound for Germany, carried a letter from Emerson 


2 Prospectus of the Pioneer. 

* Lowell to George B. Loring, Dec. 20, 1842 (Harvard College Library). 

“HH. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1901), I, 114. 

£ Professor R. L. Rusk, in The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), Il, 
76 and 290 n., cites The Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XXXIX, 651, as authority for Heath’s middle name, “Fenwick,” but he adds that the 
printed records of Harvard College give the middle name as “Francis.” Lowell’s cor- 
respondence refers to Heath as “Frank.” Heath was the “J. F. H.” to whom Lowell 
addressed the poem “An Invitation,” in the volume Under the Willows. ‘The initials 
“J, F. H.” were retained by the poet in making the definitive Riverside edition (III, 189), 
but H. E. Scudder, in editing the posthumous one-volume Cambridge edition, inscribed 
the poem “To J[ohn] F[rancis] H[eath].” 

°, E. Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston, 1899), p. 95. 

1 Emerson to Elizabeth Hoar, July 18, 1841 (Rusk, op. cit, II, 431). 
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to Carlyle in England, then joined his classmate, James Elliot Cabot, 
in Heidelberg, whence they went later to Berlin, and finally to 
Gottingen. Wheeler, who was a class ahead of Lowell at Harvard 
and his predecessor on the editorial board of Harvardiana’ had 
remained at Harvard as a tutor.” According to Professor Rusk, 
“the Cambridge boys” whom Emerson used to meet in those days 
for bookish talk and who came out to Concord to visit him, were 
Wheeler and his friends.° Wheeler set out for Heidelberg in Au- 
gust, 1842. He also was furnished one of Emerson’s many notes of 
introduction to Carlyle, and he carried Emerson’s letter to Heath.” 
Wheeler was not destined to return; he died abroad less than a year 
later.” 


On October 14 Lowell wrote to Wheeler in Heidelberg, re- 
questing him to report on the German intellectual scene and to per- 
suade Heath to do the same. Wheeler dutifully wrote Heath a 
letter, in which he quoted Lowell’s letter. as follows: 


“I am to be the Editor of a magazine to be started here on the rst 
January next. I want to have the summary of literary. intelligence every 
month as full and perfect as can be. Now, will you write your letters 
in such a way and conveying such intelligence, that I may print extracts 
from them in my magazine? I mean to have the maga of such a char- 
acter that no one will be ashamed to write in it. —Give my love to Frank 
Heath, tell him I want him to write an account of the first lecture of 
Schelling for my magazine. An account I mean of the outside of it, the 
audience, etc. .. .” 


Wheeler explained to Heath that he had sent Lowell “a list of all 
the present publications which seemed likely to be of any interest in 
America,” and had promised to suggest to Heath that he send simi- 
lar notes from Gottingen.” 

Unfortunately the obliging Stearns Wheeler had also sent about 
the same material, at an earlier date and in ampler form, to Emer- 
son, who had succeeded Margaret Fuller as editor of the Dial and 
had published his first quarterly issue the previous July. Lowell 


8 Hale, op. cit, pp. 25-27. 

° Rusk, op. cit., II, 409 n. 136. 

2° Emerson to Lidian Emerson, June 24, 1841 (sbid., II, 410). 

11 Thid., III, 37-38, 76-78. 

1 Thid., III, 182 and 279 n. 

1C, S. Wheeler to Frank Heath, Nov. 14, 1842 (Harvard College Library). 
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and Emerson discovered that they were about to publish nearly the 
same correspondence in the January issues of the Dial and the 
Pioneer. Judging from Lowell’s letter to Emerson, the dilemma 
somewhat embarrassed both editors. Lowell wrote: 


My Dear Sr, 

I thought after you left me the other evening that I had hardly treated 
you fairly. You said that you should deem yourself “my debtor for 
an article.” Now, as you had clearly a right to the Wheeler intelli- 
gence, I do not wish you to look upon it in this way. 

I should be delighted to have anything from one whose pen has 
taught me so much & done me so much good, & whom I love. But I 
do not wish you to feel hampered by an obligation to me which I had no 
right to look upon as an obligation. 

Wishing you all good things, I remain, 

With affectionate respect, 

Your friend, 
J. R. LoweLL.‘ 

There is no doubt whatever that Emerson’s was actually the 
prior claim. He must have solicited Wheeler’s correspondence 
nearly five months before the latter went to Europe, for on March 
23 he wrote to his friend and mentor, Professor Frederic H. Hedge: 


Alcott is just setting out for England & promises chapters of Intelli- 
gence. Stearns Wheeler goes to Europe in August, & shall do the 
same.® 


The letter which Wheeler carried with him from Emerson to 
Heath’? also requested literary news for the Dial. Finally, before 
Wheeler received Lowell’s letter of October 14, it is probable that 
he had already sent his first installment to Emerson.” - The latter, 
like Lowell, was interested in Schelling and wanted a report of his 
current lectures. Wheeler for good measure sent also a complete 
German text of “Schelling’s Erste Vorlesung” (delivered in Berlin, 
November 15, 1841), which appeared in the Dral for January, 1843, 
in a translation prepared by Hedge.”® 

In the light of Lowell’s conciliatory letter to Emerson, one is 


H Dec. 16, 1842 (Harvard College Library). 

45 Emerson to Hedge, March 23, 1842 (Rusk, op. cit., HI, 37-38). 

38 Aug. 4, 1842 (ébid., Il, 76-78). 

27 Wheeler’s letter to Emerson was dated Oct. 23-25, 1842, according to Rusk, who 
identifies portions of it as being identical with entries in the “Foreign Intelligence” section 
of the Dial for Jan. and for April, 1843 (Géid., IH, 98, and 368 n.; 99 and 372 n.). 

81bid., TH, 98 and 368 n. 
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startled to discover that a portion, at least, of Wheeler’s letter to 
Lowell (signed “S.” for “Stearns”) was actually published in the 
March Pioneer, entitled “Letters from Germany” (p. 143). It is 
inconceivable that Lowell could have been responsible for this. 
In accepting Lowell’s first invitation to contribute, Wheeler had 
written: “... you must make my peace with Emerson.... I have 
already inflicted seven and a half pages on [him].””” It was this 
information which caused Lowell to seek an interview with Emer- 
son for the purpose of comparing his “Wheeler intelligence” with 
that submitted for the Dial. That he had freely conceded Emerson’s 
exclusive right to the material is clearly implied in his letter to the 
older writer, quoted above. Furthermore, Lowell must have recog- 
nized Emerson’s claim in a letter which he wrote Wheeler on De- 
cember 15, for Wheeler replied: 


Regarding them in the light of the lists of new publications you find 
at the end of the Reviews, . . . I thought it might do no harm if sub- 
stantially the same things were printed in two contemporaneous periodi- 
cals. But if any higher value is attached to them, I see plainly enough 
that it cannot be done. I think, however, I can send you something 
which will do for news from Germany without touching at all upon my 
engagements to our common friend. . . . I could send you for the 
number of the Pioneer which is published after the Dial, the May num- 
ber, for instance, a budget which would have in some degree lost its 
value as news before the publication of the July number. But if Waldo 
thinks otherwise we must submit our judgments to him.” 

Plainly, Lowell was committed both to Emerson and to Wheeler 
to relinquish the Wheeler correspondence which appeared in the 
January Dial, yet it was precisely that material which was dupli- 
cated in the Pioneer for March.” It is quite unlikely that Lowell 
knew anything about the matter, for he was still in New York with 
his eyes out of service, and Carter was in full charge of the maga- 
zine. Of course, Carter may not have been informed of Lowell’s 


1° Wheeler to Lowell, Nov. 8, 1842 (Harvard College Library). 

2° Wheeler to Lowell, Jan. 20, 1843 (Harvard College Library). For the reference to 
this letter I am indebted to Professor Leon Howard. 

71 The principal duplications occur in the remarks on Schlegel, on Schelling, and on 
the dedication of the Valhalla. The treatment in the Pioneer is less extensive, but con- 
tains much identical phrascology. See the Dial, III, 388-397 (Jan., 1843), passim. The 
correspondence in the Dial is dated Heidelberg, Oct. 20 and 22, Nov. 11 and 22, 1842. 
The correspondence in the Pioneer is signed “S,” and friends of Wheeler called him 
“Stearns.” 
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agreement with Emerson; for even Wheeler’s letter referring to it 
would probably have gone directly to Lowell in New York. Finally, 
Emerson may have agreed to the reprinting of the correspondence 
after the Dial had used it. If that was the case, Carter’s editorial 
comment introducing it seems no less than churlish, for instead of 
acknowledging the Dial by name he simply made the supercilious 
remark: “Some of the items . . . have appeared in a contemporary 
quarterly magazine of limited circulation ... but . . . will be new 
to most of our readers.” 

Whatever may be the truth concerning this amusing tangle of 
circumstances, one must conclude that Carter was not one of Em- 
erson’s admirers. He had made this abundantly clear in the previ- 
ous issue of the Pioneer, greatly to the embarrassment of his disabled 
chief. Lowell had no information concerning the “Literary Intelli- 
gence” department of the February issue until his printed copy 
reached him in New York. There, to his great consternation, he 
found an unfavorable review of Emerson’s Essays reprinted from an 
English periodical, accusing Emerson of “fatalism and impiety, . . . 
a downright disbelief in . . . divine revelation.” Not satisfied with 
this, Carter had commented that the Englishman treated Emerson 
“with great severity, and still greater justice.” Lowell boiled over 
in his letter to his associate. “What do you mean,” he exploded, 
“by that notice of Emerson? I shall have to write him.”” 

As if his own apprehensions were not enough, the harassed 
senior editor had been receiving letters from friends and members 
of his family who distrusted his associate’s want of discretion. 
Especially his sister, Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, who was warmly 
concerned for the success of the magazine, reported that Carter was 
“too easy and good-natured” for the responsibility.“ When 
Lowell received his copy of the February Pioneer, his sister’s judg- 
ment was confirmed. At the same time his unhappy junior editor 
wrote that unless Lowell sent him something from New York, they 
should probably be printing nonsense in the March number. There 
was more than feigned terror in Lowell’s response: “You shall have 
copy from me on Wednesday morning if I get blind by it... . 
Don’t print nonsense. Better not be out ’till the middle of March. 


22 Lowell to Carter, Jan. 20, 1843 (Scudder, op. cit., I, 1x1). 
23 Ibid., I, 106. Letter not identified. 
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But you are only trying to frighten me. Do not print nonsense for 
God’s sake. Print the history of mesmerism. Write an article on 
Japan. ...”** Carter had actually been at work on these subjects. 
If Lowell still had faith in Carter as author, he had lost confidence 
in his editorial discrimination, for he wrote with asperity condemn- 
ing him for reprinting in February those favorable reviews of the 
Pioneer which made a point of praising Lowell’s contributions 
published in the first number. Then he added significantly: “I 
should like to see Miss Gray’s and Miss Peabody’s articles before 
they go to press. I am a better judge of that kind of merchandise 
than you... .”5 

Miss Peabody has not previously been identified among con- 
tributors to the Pioneer, but she furnishes another association be- 
tween that periodical, Emerson, and the Dial. Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody was the semi-anonymous “E. P. P.” who contributed “A 
Vision” to the March Pioneer. She was Emerson’s friend, and at 
that time his publisher for the Dial. Mrs. Putnam, hearing that 
Miss Peabody had sent Carter a contribution, wrote her brother in 
consternation, revealing that distrust of the transcendentalists which 
may have been part of the Lowell temperament: 


My Dear James, 


I feel very anxious about the next number of the Pioneer. I cannot 
help writing you a few lines on the subject—I am afraid that Carter is too 
easy & that his good nature will induce him to admit articles not worthy 
to appear in your magazine. J hear that the first article in the next num- 
ber is to be a Vision by E. P. Peabody. Now, with all my regard for Miss 
Peabody, I cannot think that her abilities qualify her to write a leading 
article for any periodical. Her name alone would be an injury to any 
work to which she should be a contributor—& her vision should be 
something very transcendent indeed to enable it to make head against 
this prejudice—cannot you come on for a few days & see to this number 
& go back again? Why cannot Carter bring out some of those articles 
on Afghanistan or Japan or Animal Magnetism which he has so nearly 
ready? Surely it would be better even to delay this number a week or 
two than to disappoint the expectations which the introduction to your 
first number authorized the public to form of your work. 

Dear James, your second number was certainly inferior to the first— 


*4 Ibid., 1, 113. Letter not dated. Circa Jan. 24, 1843. 
25 Lowell to Carter, Jan. 20, 1843 (ibid., I, 111). 
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it. wanted some solid substantial article—if the third should fall still 
below it will it be easy hereafter to recover the ground you have lost? 
. .. Throw this into the fire when you have read it. I have written very 
fast without weighing my expressions—perhaps I have said something se- 
vere of Miss Peabody that I should not think of saying generally. Cannot 
you buy somewhere a first rate stirring article that should make this 
number sought after? 


Sincerely & affectionately, 
M. L. P” 


Elizabeth Palmer Peabody was a vigorous bluestocking, then 
conducting in Boston a bookshop specializing in foreign literature, 
which became a familiar rendezvous for professors and trans- 
cendentalists. From that address Miss Peabody published six quar- 
terly numbers of the Dial during 1842 and 1843, including the first 
four numbers edited by Emerson. Earlier in life she had directed 
a school in Boston, been secretary to William Ellery Channing, and 
later Bronson Alcott’s associate at his Temple School in Boston. 
Only a few months earlier, her sister Sophia had married Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; another sister became the talented collaborator and 
wife of Horace Mann. But for all this Miss Elizabeth Peabody’s 
contributions to the Dial and other periodicals had not given her a 
reputation for clarity or liveliness, and her contribution to the 
Pioneer confirmed Mrs. Putman’s worst fears. If Carter sent it to 
Lowell, as requested, its appearance as the leading article suggests 
that the desperate young editor had nothing else on hand to substi- 
tute for Miss Peabody’s incoherent fantasies. 

Carter, in his editorial note concluding the March number, re- 
ferred to “the fourth number” to follow,.but it never appeared... To 
begin with, through Lowell’s illness and Carter’s procrastination 
they had broken their contract with the publishers, Leland and 
Whiting, which called for the delivery of five thousand bound 
copies on February 20. The statement of Professor Mott that the 
monthly issue was five hundred copies” is probably a typographical 
error. The cumulative bills from the binders show the following 
entries: for January, 4984 copies; for February, 4999 copies; for 


*° This unpublished letter, dated Boston, Feb.. rst [1843], is in the collection of Dr. 
Francis Lowell Burnett. 


ITF, L. Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York, 1930), p. 735. 
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March, 4722 copies.” But the March issue was unquestionably late, 
for on March 1, twelve days after the entire issue should have been 
delivered to the publisher, the binders’ bill called for only 1050 
copies. On March 10 they had bound only two thousand copies, and 
the entire run was not billed until March 15. In the previous 
months the editors had been billed for binding the entire issue, in 
a single entry a few days after the contract date of delivery. Yet 
the entire magazine was no doubt printed at a single run for each 
sheet, so that one must suppose that the whole issue in unbound 
sheets was available to the binders before March 1, when they ren- 
dered the bill for “Doing up 1050 copies.” If the editors missed the 
deadline with their manuscript copy, it must have been by only a 
narrow margin. According to Woodberry, “The March number 
was eight days late, and the publishers, in the face of what was 
probably seen to be an unfortunate speculation, claimed the forfeit, 
[of five hundred dollars] but offered to waive it if the contract 
should be altered so as to require them to take only so many copies 
as they could sell. The result was that the editors were forced to 
stop printing from a lack of credit. . . .”” 

If the Pioneer had gained a satisfactory subscription or sale, the 
editors should have been willing to accept the change of contract 
provided they were being paid promptly by the publishers for the 
copies actually sold. On this point there exists such a variety of 
testimony that the truth may never be ascertained. The most com- 
mon assumption has been that the magazine failed principally for 
lack of subscribers. Hale simply explained that “the journal died, 
because it had not enough subscribers to pay for it,”*° and Graham 
wrote to Lowell, apparently with the recent failure of the Pioneer 
in mind: “I need not say to you that a magazine like mine must 
yield dignity to popular taste.”"** Yet Lowell in his correspond- 
ence consistently minimized this factor, while emphasizing that 
Leland and Whiting, his publishers, failed to pay the commissions 
upon which the editors were dependent for their own disburse- 
ments to authors and merchants. To Poe he explained: 


I relied on the payments I should receive from my- publishers to keep 


3 Unpublished MS in the Rantoul Collection, on deposit in Harvard College Library. 
This collection contains receipts, bills, notes, and other documents relating to the Pioneer. 

2 G. E. Woodberry, “Lowell's Letters to Poe,” Scribner's Magazine, XVI, 171 
(Aug., 1894). Cf. Scudder, op. cit., I, 107 n. 1. 

*° Hale, op. cit., p. 87. 

*2 Graham to Lowell, March 2, 1844 (Harvard College Library). 
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me even with my creditors until the magazine should be firmly estab- 
lished. You may conceive my distress when the very first note given me 
by my publishers has been protested for non-payment and the magazine 
tuined. For I was unable to go any further, having already incurred a 
debt of $1800.00 or more.3? 


Three weeks later, in connection with Poe’s plan to start a maga- 
zine of his own, Lowell advised: “Be very watchful of your pub- 
lishers and agents. . . . Take your eyes off them for an instant and 
they bolt between your legs and leave you in the mire.”** Wood- 
berry, when he wrote the partial explanation quoted above, neg- 
lected a letter which Lowell had written him, forty years after the 
failure, again accusing his publishers of bad faith: 


The publishers of The Pioneer had gone into bankruptcy, swindling 
me out of all the receipts (which were considerable) and leaving me all 
the bills of every description to pay. .I was not legally bound but felt 
myself so in honor. . . . The papermakers, printers and engravers were 
all paid to the last penny, and so I trust were the authors.** 


Quantities of each number of the Pioneer were consigned to 
booksellers in other cities, and since the records of Leland and Whit- 
ing have apparently not survived, it may never be possible to know 
how many copies of the magazine were actually sold. It is not likely 
that a profitable circulation could have been secured in three 
months, and Lowell may well have felt mistreated when the pub- 
lishers were unwilling or unable to support the enterprise for a 
longer period of probation. Whatever the circumstances may have 
been, there is no doubt that the plight of the young poet, when the 
crash came in March, 1843, was sufficiently harrowing to fix the 
circumstances forever in his mind, for he was deeply in love and 
wanted soon to be married. Instead, on March 10, came an official 
document signed by “Daniel J. Coburn, Sheriff,” relating to “prop- 
erty attached by me in office of James R. Lowell, Esq.,” which 
would be released on certain unspecified “fees being paid by him & 
Mr. Carter and not otherwise.” This document is endorsed for the 
satisfaction of the debt five days later.” 


22C, E. Norton (ed.), Letters of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1904), I, 104. 

33 Ibid., I, 105. 

SM. A. De W. Howe (ed.), New Letters of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1932), 
pP. 274. 
55 Rantoul Collection. 
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Surviving documents indicate that Lowell absolved Carter from 
most, if not all, of the debts accruing from failure of the Pioneer. 
Receipts from individuals (as contrasted with formal statements 
from business firms to the joint proprietors of the Psoneer) are made 
out to Lowell personally. So also are notes on which money was 
secured to meet immediate demands, and most of these were en- 
dorsed by Charles Lowell, the poet’s elder brother, who was in busi- 
ness in Boston. As Lowell explained in a letter to Briggs,” his 
father, Dr. Charles Lowell, was unable to help him, having recently 
“lost a great part of his own property.” ‘The despondent young 
bankrupt did not see how he could be out of debt before January of 
1845. His last “payment in full” to the engraver, Joseph Andrews, 
was secured by the note of Charles Lowell for one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars dated February 20, 1844; and the last surviving 
receipt is that of the engraver, J..G. Chandler, dated March 3, 1846, 
three years after the demise of the Pioneer.** 

It is characteristic of the times in which the Pioneer was pub- 
lished that while a surprising number of receipts have survived, re- 
lating to the magazine’s indebtedness to printers, engravers, and 
merchants, there is no formal record: at all of payments to authors. 
The usual relationship between editor and’ author was very casual, 
and business was conducted out of the pocket and on the curb. All 
of the surviving evidence of Lowell’s dealings with authors is al- 
most accidental, except for his letters soliciting manuscripts, in 
which he offered a flat rate of ten dollars per acceptance. Here and 
there one finds a fleeting reference to a fee paid. John Neal, in a 
letter of general advice,” in which he promises to ‘contribute a 
second article, tucked in the offhand comment, “the quid came 
safe,” which, in the slang of the day, might acknowledge payment 
for his first article. Poe, writing in January, mentioned the re- 
ceipt of ten dollars for his first contribution. Having resigned from 
Graham’s but a few months earlier, Poe objected to Lowell’s re- 
mitting through G. R. Graham, who owed. Lowell for a poem and 
had been directed to hand the money directly to Poe in Philadel- 


** Rantoul Collection. 

31 Lowell to Charles F. Briggs, Sept. 18, 1844 (Norton, op. cit, I, 121). 
*® These documents are all in the Rantoul Collection. 

® Nov. 20, 1842 (Harvard College Library). 

* Poe to Lowell, Jan. 4,:1843 (Harvard College Library). 
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phia. Upon the failure of the magazine, Lowell apologized to Poe 
for his inability to pay the remainder due at once.’ Poe referred 
to this amount as ten dollars six months later, and a month still 
later he acknowledged the further receipt of five dollars each from 
Carter and from Lowell. This seems to have cleared the account. 
However, the coldness which later developed between the two 
authors gave authority for the legend of Lowell’s debt to Poe. Many 
years later Lowell alluded to this rumor in a letter to George E. 
Woodberry. Referring to Mrs. Clemm’s plight after Poe’s death, 
Lowell wrote: “I helped her as well as I could in those days when 
I was earning my bread with my pen. If I had not paid Poe, by the 
way, she would certainly have reminded me of it and I should have 
paid her.”** In spite of all this, the legend persists. Certainly in the 
few years preceding Poe’s death there was enough ‘misunderstand- 
ing of a literary nature between the two poets to explain their alien- 
ation without recourse to an unpaid. debt.” 

The Rantoul collection*’ includes so much documentary evi- 
dence concerning all costs of the Pioneer except the actual printing 
of the literary text that it is possible to reconstruct, with some ac- 
curacy, the total cost of the entire venture. Making allowance for 
the fact that the proprietors must have paid some bills currently in 
the first three months of their enterprise, Lowell’s estimate of his 
residual debt as $1,800 coincides with the evidence of surviving bills 
for paper, etchings and engravings, plate printing, and binding.“ 

One bill for paper at five dollars a ream (of 480 sheets)* estab- 
lishes the total cost of the text paper, for the three numbers, as 
$907.50. The signatures of the Pioneer show eight pages per sheet, 
so that approximately sixty and one-half reams were necessary for a 
run of five thousand copies of each number. The “Salmon Colour- 
ed Royal,” size 23 x 30 inches, used in the wrappers, cost $5.50 per 


tl March 24, 1843 (Norton, op. cit., I, 104). 

t2 Poe to Lowell, Sept. 13, 1843 (Harvard College Library). 

Poe to Lowell, Oct. 19, 1943 (Harvard College Library). 

4t March 12, 1884 (Howe, op. cit., p. 274). 

45 See, for example, A Bibliography of the First Printings of the Writings of Edgar 
Allan Poe, ed. C. F. Heartman and J. R. Canny (Hattiesburg, Miss., 1943), p- 240: “For 
these contributions he was never paid.” 

“*See summary in A. H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), pp. 462-463. 

“7 Harvard College Library. 

*8 Materials in the Rantoul Collection. 

© From Grant, Daniell and Co., dated Nov. 25, 1842 (Rantoul Collection). 
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ream.” It would cut only four wrappers per sheet, and the bills are 
for a sufficient quantity for the entire 15,000 wrappers, at a total 
cost of $46.74. The “plate paper” for the engravings was also billed 
in a quantity just about sufficient for the illustrations in the three 
numbers, and cost $135.00." 

The bills and receipts for engravings are not entirely itemized. 
It is evident, however, that Johnston received $25 for the plate of 
“Dickens and the Artist in Boots.” Chandler, who illustrated 
Lowell’s “The Rose,” received $25, and Cheyney, who engraved one 
of the Flaxman outlines, would have been paid about the same as 
Johnston. Joseph Andrews, however, was better known, and re- 
ceived two hundred and fifty dollars for five engravings. Thus 
the total cost of all illustrations in the three numbers comes to $325. 
The bill for printing all the impressions of the seven plates in the 
three numbers is complete, totaling $243.75.* The complete bill 


for binding is also preserved, and came to $88.33 for the three num- 
bers.” 


From these figures it is possible to estimate the total cost of the 
Pioneer for the three numbers. One must add the payment for 
twenty-five contributions by authors other than the editors. These 
would have amounted to $250, since Lowell in his letters invariably 
offered $10 for any acceptance, prose or verse, regardless of length. 
No bill has been found from Freeman and Bolles for printing the 
inside textual matter, but it probably did not exceed $500 for all 
three numbers.” Since, by the contract between the proprietors and 
the publishers, the financial obligation of the former ceased with the 


0 Items for Nov. 29, Jan. 19, and Feb. 20 (Rantoul Collection). 

™2 Rantoul Collection. 

52 Receipt, “Boston, Jan. 23” (Rantoul Collection). 

53 Two notes, each for $125.00, dated July 7, 1843, and Feb. 22, 1844, the latter for 
payment “in full for all demands” (Rantoul Collection). 

“Itemized bill from Luther Stevens, Jan. 14 to April 10, 1843. Remainder paid by 
note, June 23, 1843 (Rantoul Collection). 

6 Roberts and Thaxter, Jan. 1 to March 15, 1843 (Rantoul Collection). 

ë Exact data concerning printers’ charges during this period are not plentiful. Con- 
temporary costs for printing of a similar character are given by William A. Charvat in 
“A Note on Poe's Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque,” Publishers’ Weekly, CL, 2957- 
2958 (Nov. 23, 1946). Professor Charvat discovered, in a “Cost Book, 1838-1852" of Lea 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia, a detailed cost analysis of the Poe volumes, printed in Novem- 
ber of 1839, three years before the first issue of the Pioneer. From Professor Charvat's 
figures it will be seen that the composition and press-work on the Poe averaged $.o0059 per 
page. At this rate the 720,000 pages of the Pioneer would have cost $424.80 to print, 
if they were all prose. For the composition of poetry a slightly higher rate was charged. 
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delivery of the magazine in bulk, ready for sale, the foregoing analy- 
sis includes all items of direct expense that Lowell and Carter are 
likely to have incurred as editors and proprietors of the Pioneer. 
The total of these items is $2,496.32. This is only $696.32 in excess 
of the debt of $1,800.00 that Lowell stated he assumed at the 
termination of the venture. This difference would have been off- 
set by sums paid currently during the life of the magazine. Finally, 
it is noteworthy that these figures substantiate Lowell’s charge that 
the publishers did not pay the editors for the copies sold; otherwise 
it seems that his estimate of the residual debt would have been con- 
siderably less. 

The Pioneer was not simply a youthful venture prompted by 
Lowell’s need of security to marry his beloved Maria White, whose 
first published poems were the two sonnets, addressed to him in 
fact, but printed anonymously in the February Pioneer. They ap- 
peared beside a poem of Elizabeth Barrett, who five years later 
wrote for Robert Browning the famous sonnet, “How do I love 
thee,” which strongly resembles Maria White’s, although it vastly 
surpasses them in power. Certainly Lowell hoped that his venture 
would give him the means to marry Maria, but he had cherished 
the idea of founding a magazine that should succeed solely on its 
literary and artistic merits ever since his senior year at Harvard, 
when he had served with Nathan Hale and three others as joint 
editors of Harvardiana. A year after his graduation Hale had writ- 
ten him: “How is the magazine? Have you any encouragement? 
I am afraid it is only solid enough ground to build castles upon.”*” 

It was not until 1857 that the successful inauguration of the 
Atlantic Monthly fulfilled Lowell’s vision and gave him the editor- 
ship which he desired. In 1843, however, especially in the first 
number of the Pioneer, he achieved an early pattern of the idea 
that he had in mind, and produced “a magazine of higher literary 
tone than any which had yet appeared in America.” 


57 Aug. 18, 1839 (Harvard College Library). 
58 Mott, op. cit., P. 735. 





MELVILLE’S “BENITO CERENO” 


ROSALIE FELTENSTEIN 
New York City 

INCE ITS FIRST PUBLICATION in installments by Patnam’s 

Monthly Magazine in 1855 and its inclusion in The Piazza Tales 
in 1856; “Benito Cereno” either has been ignored by critics of Mel- 
ville or has received inadequate treatment. In the Atheneum for 
July 26, 1856, a contemporary reviewer dismissed all of The Piazza 
Tales as something for “a very young public,” since “elder folk, 
however tolerant of imagery, and alive to the seductions of color” 
will lay aside “such rhapsody and raving in favour of something 
more temperate.” Many of the later critics have really not been 
much more discerning in their appraisals of the story. Carl Van 
Vechten says, rather mysteriously, that “Benito Cereno” is a “sea 
story which should be better than it is,”* and Van Wyck Brooks 
catalogues it as a simple, objective tale, merely “the story of a 
mutiny on a South American ship.” Lewis Mumford thinks it 
is “such a tale as one might hear, with good luck, during a gam in 
the South Seas or at a bar in Callao.”* With an apology for once 
having called the story “not markedly original,” Carl Van Doren 
places Melville’s shorter works among “the most original and dis- 
tinguished fiction produced on this continent,” but has not much 
more to say of “Benito Cereno” than that “it equals the best of 
Conrad in the weight of its drama and the skill of its unfolding.” 
John Freeman shows enthusiasm but tells nothing about the story 
itself when he calls it “a flaming instance of the author’s pure 
genius .. . which must have brought tears of pride to Melville’s 
eyes as he looked back upon it.”* - 

I 

None of these statements is false in the sense that it applies to 
nothing in the story, but each is true only as it is true to call 

+ No. 1500, p. 929- 

è Excavations (New York, 1926), p. 86. 

**Notes on Herman Melville,” Emerson and Others (New York, 1927), p. 177. 

“Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 244. 


*“A Note of Confession,” Nation, CXXVII, 622 (Dec. 5, 1928). 
° Herman Melville (New York, 1926), p. .61. 
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Moby-Dick a novel about a whaling voyage. Most of this criticism 
is inadequate because it considers only the factual, narrative level 
of the tale, disregards Melville’s highly conscious artistry, and seems 
unaware of his extension through symbolism of the meanings of 
this factual level. 

Most readers of “Benito Cereno” will agree with F. O. Matthies- 
sen that it is “one of the most sensitively poised pieces of writing” 
that Melville ever conceived.” The architectural skill with which the 
story is constructed shows that Melville was anything but “a natural, 
an unconscious artist,” as Van Wyck Brooks calls him.* There is 
not: one careless, useless, weak, or redundant touch in the whole 
tale, and the structure is of such deliberation that it could not be 
the work of a writer who was ignorant of technique, or who simply 
poured books out of the store of his own experience. 

One of the best ways to see Melville’s mastery of technique is 
to examine his treatment of his source. “Benito Cereno” is no 
exception to the rule that everything he wrote, with the possible 
exclusion of Pierre, had some foundation in fact, for, as Mr. Harold 
H. Scudder was the first to show,’ the story is based upon the 
eighteenth chapter of Captain Amasa Delano’s Narrative of Voy- 
ages, published in Boston in 1817. Melville’s transforming powers 
reach their culmination in “Benito Cereno,” for the real Delano’s 
narrative is a flatly matter-of-fact account, written with as much 
artistry and emotion as one would find in a weather report. Delano 
emerges as a brave, shrewd sea captain, who gives his crew plenty of 
good, wholesome whippings and who is less interested in the nature 
of evil than in the Spanish captain’s efforts to deprive him of sal- 
vage rights. The whole point of the original tale seems to be that 
Americans should be very cautious in their dealings with foreigners. 

So complete is Melville’s transmutation of the source that it is 
far from accurate to say, as Mr. Scudder does, that he found his story 
ready-made in Delano’s book, so that “he merely rewrote this chap- 
ter, including a portion of one of the legal documents appended, 
suppressing a few items, and making some small additions.” 


7 American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 373. 

8 Op. cit, p. 181. 

? “Melville's ‘Benito Cereno’ and Captain Delano’s ‘Voyages, ” PMLA, XLII, 502- 
532 (June, 1928). 

10 Ibid., p. 502. 
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It is almost a cliché of literary criticism to say that what is truly 
fictitious or original in any work is not the story itself, but the order- 
ing of the story and the significance given to it. If this is not 
true, then Chaucer simply rewrote Boccaccio, and Shakespeare 
merely made a few additions to Holinshed. Having none of that 
fear of being unoriginal which so often hints at lack of creative 
abundance, Melville was freed from the necessity of pure invention, 
although the number and the nature of his additions show that he 
also had great inventive powers and could concentrate on manipu- 
lating the source material to a predetermined artistic end. In recom- 
mending to Hawthorne a story furnished by a New Bedford law- 
yer, Melville emphasized the value of having “a skeleton of actual 
reality to build about with fulness & veins & beauty.” 

The statement that Melville found his story ready-made is surely 
contradicted by the extent of the list of his alterations. He changes 
the names of the two ships from the Perseverance and the Tryal to 
the Bachelor’s Delight and the San Dominick; he invents the oakum 
pickers and the hatchet polishers, the shaving of Cereno by Babo, 
the appearance of the giant Atufal in chains, the luncheon aboard 
the Spanish ship, the attack of the two Negroes upon the Spanish 
seaman, the glimpse of the sailor with the jewel, the incident of the 
sailor and the knot, and finally, Don Benito’s death in a monastery. 
He also makes Babo, the leader of the revolt, the Spaniard’s devoted 
servant, rather than one Muri, and extends the period of Delano’s 
isolation aboard the Spanish vessel. Instead of suppressing “just a 
few items,” he omits the whole second half of the narrative, which 
deals with the quarrel between the two captains. 

This large omission is part of the procedure by which Melville 
everywhere elevates the character of Benito Cereno, who, in the 
source, is as heartless and savage as the slaves, and by which he turns 
Babo into a manifestation of pure evil. In connection with this 
process, Melville makes some further alterations. In the source it 
is the bloodthirsty Cereno himself who, with a hidden dirk, tries to 
stab one of the slaves and is restrained by Delano. Transferred 
entirely to Babo, this action provides the crisis of the story and adds 
a final touch to the portrait of the slave’s malignity. The choice of 


11 “Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter to Hawthorne,” ed. S. E. Morison, New England Quarter- 
ly, If, 303 (April, 1929). 
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Babo as villain, rather than Muri, is also related to this effort to 
transfer sympathy entirely to the Spanish captain since it concen- 
trates the source of evil in one person and intensifies the drama of 
the situation by making the murderous leader of the revolt the 
same man as the supposedly devoted servant of the victim of the re- 
volt.” Melville is everywhere consistent in altering the source to 
emphasize Babo as the origin of evil. For example, in the legal 
documents, wherever guilt is laid upon certain slaves or upon the 
Negroes in general, Melville substitutes “the negro Babo.” 


There are also some small but very important and significant 
changes which show how deliberately Melville shaped the rambling 
source into a beautiful design. In the Narrative of Voyages, Del- 
ano always refers to the Spanish captain as Bonito, although in the 
appended legal documents he is called Benito. The explanation of 
Melville’s choice of one name rather than the other is not clear until 
one recalls that in Spanish benito means “Benedictine friar” (bonito, 
of course, means “pretty”). In this change of a single letter lies the 
clue to many aspects of the story, such as the constant description 
of the Spanish ship and its crew in similes drawn from monastic 
life, something otherwise inexplicable. At first glimpse, the ship 
looked like a “white-washed monastery after a thunderstorm,” and 
Captain Delano thought a shipload of monks was before him, for 
he saw in the hazy distance what seemed to be “throngs of dark 
cowls” and “other dark moving figures . . . as of Black Friars pacing 
the cloisters.”** Babo, in his ragged clothing and with his “com- 
posed, deprecatory air,” looked “something like a begging friar 
of Saint Francis”*—a purely ironic simile, as one discovers. In the 
end, Don Benito, with the monk, Infelez (“unhappy,” “luckless”), 
retires to die in a monastery on Mount Agonia. 

The change of the name of the Spanish ship from the Tryal to 
the San Dominick is also made clear. The Dominicans are known 
as the Black Friars, whom Delano momentarily thinks he sees 
aboard the ship, so that the name is not only appropriate for a ship- 
load of Negroes, but also hints of the blackness with which the 


=! Scudder, op. cit., p. 515, accounts for this alteration by saying that Melville must 
have felt a “certain sinister suggestiveness” in the name “Babo,” which was lacking in 
“Muri.” 

75 “Benito Cereno,” Piazza Tales (London, 1923), p. 68. 

1 rbid., p. 82. 
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story is filled. The Dominicans, moreover, are especially associated 
with the Inquisition in all countries, so that the name is most 
meaningfully linked with Don Benito’s experience. The very first 
reference to monasticism foreshadows Cereno’s withdrawal from 
the world, overcome by the evil in it. This thread of allusions to 
monks and monasteries thus leads directly to the center of the story, 
so that the end is implicit in the beginning, and, running through 
the tale as it does, it is another means by which Melville ties all 
together. The results of such apparently trifling alterations of the 
source show that nothing happens by accident in this story and sug- 
gest that one cannot pay too much attention to what Melville is 
doing. 

The rechristening of the American ship, Perseverance, as the 
Bachelor’s Delight is also very important. At first the original name 
of the ship may seem more appropriate, at least in connection with 
Delano, but not when one relates the name to two of the ships met 
by the Pequod. The Bachelor was a glad, holiday sort of ship, 
filled with oil and good luck, homeward bound, and her captain 
had heard of the white whale but did not believe in it. The Delight, 
“most miserably misnamed,” was reduced to wreckage by the 
whale; and her captain thought that the harpoon had not been 
forged that would kill the monster. The combination of these two 
names in the name of Delano’s ship is rich in suggestion. On one 
level, the Bachelor has a symbolical relationship to Delano, who was 
a man “not liable, except on extraordinary and repeated excitement, 
and hardly then, to indulge in personal alarms in any way involving 
the imputation of malign evil in man,™? and who, even after his 
experience on the San Dominick, bids the Spaniard forget the vision 
of evil, as the sun and the waves do. Cereno, like the Delight, has 
been wrecked by evil and has no hope of resisting its power. Extend 
the significance of the two captains and the two ships further, and 
you have an effort to describe through symbols the relationships of 
human life to evil. 

The episodes which Melville adds to the source have several 
functions. Like some of the alterations, they increase the helpless 
purity of Don Benito and the wickedness, subtle in its action and 


25 “Dominicans,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., VII, 519. 
18 P, 67. 
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brutal in its result, of Babo and his cohorts. They deepen the central 
mystery, intensify the sinister atmosphere, and increase the suspense, 
since each incident reveals another facet of the one problem about 
which Delano speculates as he becomes more and more lost in a 
labyrinth of suspicion and fear. This material is also the source of 
powerful irony—the mighty Atufal in chains, Babo’s watching all 
the movements of his master with doglike devotion—which in- 
creases the drama of the story. 
I 

“Benito Cereno,” like almost all of Melville’s other work, has 
both an elementary factual level and a level of symbolic extension. 
With as much power as in Moby-Dick, though within narrower 
limits, Melville again explores the relation of matter and spirit, and 
through symbolism bridges the inner and outer worlds. Just as, 
when Ishmael and Queequeg weave a mat, the identification of 
their actions with the operation of fate and free will in life is so 
complete that it is finally a “ball of free will” that Ishmael drops, so 
in “Benito Cereno” the whole factual story is identified with a 
wider range of consciousness and has more than one mode of 
being.” 

By his use of the symbol, Melville presents “even more reality 
than life itself can show.” He does much more than simply 
follow the Emersonian doctrine that natural facts correspond to 
spiritual facts. He never loses his firm hold on immediate experi- 
ence in such a way that material existence drifts away in a transcen- 
dental vapor, nor does he present his symbols merely as the cor- 
respondence or equation of one object with another. “It is with 
fiction as with religion,” Melville wrote in The Confidence Man; 
“it should present another world, yet one to which we feel the tie.” 
Through solid and detailed physical description, we learn the state 
of the San Dominick, and through such description we are led to - 
realize its spiritual significance. Because Melville establishes the 
possibility that matter and spirit are one, his symbols are much more 


17 See “Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letter,” Joc. cit, and Merton Sealts, “Herman Melville's 
'I and My Chimney, ” American Literature, XIII, 142-154 (May, 1941), for detailed evi- 
dence of Melville’s penchant for symbolism. 

38 The Confidence Man: His Masquerade (London, 1923), p. 244. 

1° Ibid, 
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complex and subtle than Hawthorne’s, for example, which are 
simply the substitution of one object for another. 

Because of this complexity, it is difficult to discuss Melville’s 
symbols outside of their context: In “Benito Cereno” the symbolism 
is especially resistant to analysis, especially hard to separate from its 
vehicle, because it is so consistently subordinated to the concrete 
expression and nowhere emerges as bare abstraction, nor does Mel- 
ville offer comments and interpretations as he often does in other 
works. Another difficulty lies in the nature of the symbol of meta- 
phor itself, for, since it tries to express what would otherwise be in- 
expressible, when one tries to translate it into anything other than 
itself, one is bound to tell some lies. 

Since a “great author is of one substance and often of one theme, 
and the relation between his various creations is bound to be recipro- 
cal, even mutual,” it is not surprising that symbols of “Benito 
Cereno” are all recurrent ones. Again there is a ship, conceived as 
a microcosm, as in White-Jacket, Billy Budd, and Moby-Dick. 
Again it is at sea that men meet unknown and incomprehensible 
terrors, and on land that things are known and perceptions can be 
ruled by judgment, as in the law courts of Lima. But the most 
powerful symbols are related to the two themes that obsessed Mel- 
ville: the nature of evil and the ambiguity of appearances, especially 
as related to evil. These themes are the core of Moby-Dick, of 
Pierre, or the Ambiguities, of The Confidence Man: His Masquer- 
ade, and even of such minor pieces as “The Lightning Rod Man.” 
In “Benito Cereno” the discrepancy between appearance and truth 
is so complete that every person and every incident appear as their 
opposites. Again, “pasteboard masks” are the symbol of this am- 
biguity, and, like the two masked figures on the stern piece, Don 
Benito, seemingly a villain, and Babo, seemingly a good and faithful 
servant, are disguised until the moment of revelation. It is this 
heart-rending ambiguity, this impossibility of valid judgments ex- 
cept by accident, that helps to destroy Don Benito, much more than 
any physical pain. In his last conversation with Captain Delano, 
the Spaniard says sadly: 


“You were with me all day; stood with me, sat with me, talked with 
R. P, Blackmur, “The Craft of Herman Melville,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XIV, 
. 274 (Spring, 1938). 
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me, looked at me, ate with me; and yet, your last act was to clutch for 
a villain, not only an innocent man, but the most pitiable of all men. 
To such a degree may malign machinations and deceptions impose, so 
far may even the best men err, in judging the conduct of one with the 
recesses of whose condition he is not acquainted. But you were forced 
to it; and you were in time undeceived. Would that, in both respects, 
it was so ever, and with all men.”?2 


The most baffling ambiguities arise in relation to evil, and in 
Melville’s conception of evil lies the central power of this story. 
In most fiction, evil is not very impressive, since.it is usually very 
vaguely sketched, or involves only some social misconduct, or has 
no function except to push along the plot, or else it is simply 
laughed away, for, as Screwtape remarks, devils are predominantly 
comic figures in the modern imagination.” With Melville, evil is a 
mighty living force, at once physical and metaphysical, an identifi- 
cation which gives his conception great strength and makes it seem 
much closer to what may be reality than one finds in most writers. 
Because of his identification, just as it is false to equate Melville’s 
symbols with any one object, it is false to say that evil is in Babo, or 
that Babo is like evil. The closest one can come to an accurate 
statement is to say that Babo is evil, for Melville makes no divisions 
between the symbol and the thing symbolized. 

In “Benito Cereno” Melville is no longer asking why evil should 
exist and be so mighty. Instead he is examining in the actions of 
the Negroes how evil operates and, in Don Benito and Delano, what 
its effects are. The fundamental evil of men is freed to act because 
Don Benito has confidence; he trusts the Negroes and allows them 
liberty aboard ship. Like Pierre, he is led by his own good inten- 
tions into unspeakable horrors and to his destruction. He belongs 
to that group of “good, harmless men and women” of whom Isabel 
speaks, “human things placed at cross-purposes in a world of snakes 
and lightnings, in a world of horrible and inscrutable inhuman- 
ities.””* 

Like all the Melville heroes, Benito Cereno is destroyed by evil. 
Unlike Pierre or Ahab, he has no divine madness or defiance. He 


=P, 168. 
23C, S. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters (New York, 1942), p. 40. 
25 Pierre, or the Ambiguities (London, 1923), p. 172. 
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does have the grief which Melville associated with greatness, the 
melancholy with which he thought all noble things were touched.” 
Delano, a man somewhat like Stubb, cannot understand this sorrow- 
fulness; for Cereno, like other Melville heroes who have met with 
evil, is cut off from all men except those who share his knowledge 
of the blackness at the center of life. At the end Delano says: 


“I think I understand you; you generalize, Don Benito; and mourn- 
fully enough. But the past is past; why moralize upon it? Forget it. 
See, yon bright sun has forgotten it all, and the blue sea, and the blue 
sky; these have turned over new leaves.” 

“Because they have no memory,” he dejectedly replied; “because they 
are not human.” 

“But these mild trades that now fan your cheek, Don Benito, do they 
not come with a human-like healing to you? Warm friends, steadfast 
friends are the trades.” 

“With their steadfastness they but waft me to my tomb, Senor,” was 
the foreboding response. 

“You are saved, Don Benito,” cried Captain Delano, more and more 
astonished .and pained; “you are saved; what has cast such a shadow 
upon you?” 

“The negro.” 


Since Melville has used Spanish to symbolical effect in other 
parts of the story, it is not irrelevant to point out that in Spanish 
el negro means not only “the negro,” but also “blackness” and 
“darkness.” With the exception of the white whale (whose very 
whiteness is an aspect of the ambiguity of evil), blackness and dark- 
ness are Melville’s predominant symbols of evil, and Babo is black- 
ness, not simply a Negro. Something of what is expressed in 
Hautia and Isabel is in Babo; but he is pure evil, more like Fedallah 
and Claggart, like them with a character entirely free from minor 
flaws and vices. There is a trace of nineteenth-century satanism 
in Babo, with his grim, unyielding fixity of purpose, his refusal 
even to speak when he can no longer do deeds. Even after death, 
his head, “that hive of subtlety, fixed on a pole in the Plaza, met, un- 
abashed, the gaze of the whites; and across the Plaza looked toward 
St. Bartholomew’s church, in whose vaults slept the recovered body 
of Aranda; and across the Rimac bridge looked toward the mon- 


** Moby-Dick (London, 1922), I, 86. 
Pp, 168-169. 
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astery .. .” where Cereno was dying.” Babo is not really exalted, 
however, and this touch of satanism seems to be for dramatic pur- 
poses and to suggest the enduring power of evil. 

Primitivism, originally the source of Melville’s most optimistic 
symbols, is completely inverted and ironic in relation to Babo and 
the slaves. At first they seem to be another set of noble savages, 
simple, docile, and loyal; but with bitter irony Melville rips away 
the masks from these kindly exteriors. There is one curious, almost 
idyllic episode when Delano sees 


.-. a slumbering negress, partly disclosed through a lace-work of some 
rigging, lying with youthful limbs carelessly disposed, under the lee of the 
bulwarks, like a doe in the shade of a woodland rock. Sprawling at her 
lapped breasts was her wide-awake fawn, stark naked... . 


The child wakes its mother; she catches it up and covers it with 
kisses. “There’s naked nature now; pure tenderness and love, 
thought Captain Delano, well pleased.”*’ But this is one of the 
Negresses who want to torture to death instead of simply killing 
the Spaniards, who use all their influence to have Cereno murdered, 
and who sing and dance during the slaughter to urge the men on to 
greater ferocity. 

In “Benito Cereno” Melville’s vision of evil at first seems to be 
expressed with less complexity than in some of his other works. 
The good and the evil ultimately emerge distinctly; and even 
though there is ambiguity, it is completely one-sided and then com- 
pletely removed. Mr. Matthiessen criticizes this sharp contrast, 
calling it picturesque and theatrical, but “unfortunate in raising 
unanswered questions.” The question he raises is that the Negroes 
were slaves, “that evil had thus originally been done to them,” and 
that Melyille’s failure to reckon with this fact within the limits of 
his narrative makes his tragedy, “for all its prolonged suspense, 
comparatively superficial.” There are two possible answers to this 
objection. First, the question is irrelevant, since a story must have 
limits, and also since such a question does not have an answer. 
Slavery is not the issue here; the focus is upon evil in action in a 
certain situation. Melville is not investigating the causes but the 
operations of evil; and were he to explore its origins, he would be 


sep. 170. aP, ros, 
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led on in a series of infinite regresses. From this fact it by no 
means follows that Melville was not thinking all that he ever 
thought. Secondly, there is no reason to suppose that Melville was 
not thoroughly aware of the slavery question. The question raised 
in the reader's mind by the fact that the Negroes have been en- 
slaved is inevitable and obvious. Melville must have known that 
such a question would arise, especially since he was writing when 
the antislavery movement was at its height, and knew that even as 
‘an implication it would add more power to his treatment of the 
baffling ambiguity of evil. 

Although there are some allegorical details within the story, such 
as Cereno’s empty scabbard as a sign of his lost authority, still none 
of the major symbols has any one concrete meaning. There is 
rather a general symbolical drift of the whole, with “endless signif- 
icancies.” Consistent, sustained allegory is incompatible with the 
story, for although the characters and the situation stand for more 
than themselves, they do so by extension of their significance, not 
by their equation with other objects. E. M. Forster likens Melville 
to Dostoevski in this respect, saying that both are prophets whose 
work expands to embrace infinity.” 

Written with artistic detachment and with passion, “Benito 
Cereno” itself is several things. It is a magnificently constructed 
short story of the sea. It is also a “polysensuum,” like the story 
Babbalanja tells to Mohi," one of the deep dives which Melville 
loved. It is a smaller erection than Moby-Dick, which leaves the 
copestone to posterity, but it entitles its architect to further claim 
to “real repute in that small but high hushed world” of which 
he was “not unreasonably ambitious.”** 


39 Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), pp. 192-193. 
*° Mardi (London, 1923), H, 42. i 
31 Moby-Dick, 1, 139. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING TO WILLIAM C. PRESTON: AN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


MILLEDGE B. SEIGLER 
The University of South Carolina 


IN 1852 IRVING and Preston? had been friends for more than three 

decades.? On March 31 of that year Preston had written his friend 
to ask about the best edition of his works? Despite Irving’s plea of in- 
cessant claims on his pen, his publishers and friends would have agreed 
readily with his statement that “I am an incorrigible laggard in letter 
writing,” for they were aware of his penchant for procrastination. 
Irving’s letter* takes any sting from his delay in answering; the tone is 
that of intimate friendship and mellow recollection. 


SunnysweE July 13" 1852 
My DEAR PRESTON, 


Your letter of March 31% has remained a shameful time un- 
answered, but I am an incorrigible laggard in letter writing, or rath- - 
er the claims on my pen are so incessant that I find it impossible to 
avoid falling behind hand on my correspondence. In the present 
instance I was less pressed to reply inasmuch as my publisher Mr. 
Putnam informed me he had received a letter from you on the same 


1 William Campbell Preston, a Virginian, was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 1794. He 
attended Washington College in Virginia in 1808. Having to seek a milder climate 
because of his health, he entered South Carolina College, from which he was: graduated 
at the age of eighteen. He traveled extensively in this country before going to Europe in 
1817. He became Senator from South Carolina in 1836, and president of South Carolina 
College in 1845. He died in Columbia, May 22, 1860. (See W. C. Preston, Remi- 
niscences, MS in the Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina; and Minnie Clare 
Yarborough, The Reminiscences of William C. Preston, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936.) . 

7In his Reminiscences Preston indicates that he first met Irving in England in 1817. 
Professor S. T. Williams suggests 1813 or 1815: “It has been said that Irving's friendship 
with Preston dated from 1813, when young Preston was at the White House as guest of 
the President and Mrs. Madison. It is possible, however, that they first met in London 
in 1815" (The Life of Washington Irving, New York, 1935, I, 423). Preston may have 
met Irving in 1813, though it seems likely that he would have mentioned that meeting; 
but he could not have met Irving in London in 1815 because Preston was not in England 
in 1815. For an account of their meeting, see Yarborough, op. cit, pp. 31-34. 

® This letter, dated March 31, 1852, from Columbia, South Carolina, is in the Private 
Papers of Washington Irving, manuscript collections, New York Public Library. 

“This unpublished letter is the property of Mrs. O. L. Keith, Columbia, S. C. 
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subject, enquiring after the most correct edition of my works, and 
had attended to it. 


Your letter adverts to the early time’ of our itinerary and in so 
doing calls up a thousand delightful recollections Our ramble, 
for instance, about the borders of Wales in company with my my 
[sic] worthy brother.’ Do you remember our loiterings about the 
valley of Llangollen and how much we made ourselves at home in 
the ample farm house of old “Jones of the Brin.” Calling for his 
best cheese and ale; mounting his horses? to ride to Chirk Castle 
and back, with his man to attend upon us; all in the firm persuasion 
that we were in a kind of inn, and were to pay roundly for our en- 
tertainment—and how we were astonished on parting when the 
fine old fellow said he should feel offended if we spoke of such a 
thing. 

Do you reccollect also our rambles in Scotland, our adventures - 
on Loch Katrine where you swam across from the Ladies island 


“Irving and Preston toured Scotland for a fortnight, beginning carly in September, 
1817. For a reconstruction of their itinerary, with dates, see S. T. Williams, 4 Tour in 
Scotland (New Haven, 1927), pp. 10-12. Irving's notes. were inscribed: “r817 Miscel- 
laneous notes during a tour in Scotland with W™. C. Preston.” 

**Irving’s spelling and punctuation have been preserved throughout. 

*His brother Peter, though something of an invalid in 1817, took occasional trips with 
Washington. Preston says that Peter “was full of fun.” 

"For Preston's account of Jones, see Yarborough, op. cit., pp. 39-41. Jones of the 
Brin made a lasting impression on both Irving and Preston. In a letter to Irving from 
Charlottesville, Va., dated May 11, 1859, Preston remembered Jones of the Brin and Loch 
Katrine more readily than some important later events. “My mind at once recalled Jones 
of the Brinn and Loch Katrine, and it was only upon reflection that I recalled your visit 
to me in the War of Nullification, and subsequently, during our war in the Senate against 
General Jackson" (quoted by P. M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 
New York, 1865, IV, 286). Irving’s two visits to which Preston refers were made in 
Columbia, S. C., late in 1832; and in Washington in 1842. Irving replied from Sunnyside, 
Aug. 9, 1859: “Your allusion to Jones of the Brinn and Loch Katrine, brought up a host 
of recollections of pleasant scenes and of pleasant adventures which we enjoyed together 
in our peregrinations in England and Scotland, in our younger days” (ébid., IV, 288). 

TIt is possible that Irving, even at so late a time, was having fun at Preston’s expense 
in the matter of mentioning their traveling on horseback. Preston was well aware that 
Irving, during their tour, regarded him as being lazy. In a letter to Peter from Edinburgh, 
Sept. 20, 1817, Irving recounted something of Preston’s easygoing habits. “The journey 
has been a complete trial of Preston’s indolent habits. I had at first to tow him along by 
main strength, for he has as much alacrity at coming to anchor, and is as slow getting 
under way, as a Dutch lugger. The grand difficulty was to get him up in the morning; 
however, by dint of perseverance, I at last succeeded in rousing him from his lair at six 
o'clock, and making him pad the hoof often, from morning till night. The early part 
of the route he complained sadly, and fretted occasionally; but as he proceeded, he grew 
into condition and spirits, went through the latter part in fine style, and I brought him 
into Edinburgh in perfect order for the turf” (P. M. Irving, op. cit., 1, 385). 
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in emulation of the feat of James Fitz James; our tramp with the 
young Campbells across to Loch Lomond in the course of which 
they were continually sounding their bugle; our climbing Ben 
Lomond with them, and our hunting a Macgregor (our guide) 
down the mountain, to the tune of “the Campbells are coming” 

Do you recollect our pilgrimage to Burns cottage and the 
Banks of Bonnie Donne; and Kirk Alloway, where we found a man 
at work on the old church who had known Tam O’Shanter.® 

Do you reccollect our pleasant scenes at Mr. Craigs in Forth 
Street where you had poor Legaré’® for a house mate, who used to 
play snake at his window ogling and ‘charming’ a bevy of sewing 
girls in an opposite house? 

And do you reccollect when you billetted your limbs about a box 
in one of the minor theatres and came near throwing a Cockney 
into the pit because he presumed to move one of your legs without 
asking your consent? 

These are all foolish questions for an old gentleman like 
myself to ask one of your gravity and standing—but I cannot help 
it, they crowd upon me as I write, and if I do not stop I shall fill 
pages with these whimsical reccollections. 

You say you have always hoped to see from my pen some ac- 
count of our old friend Ogilvie, that philosophical [illegible] 
Quixote. I did once begin a tale in which he was to bear a promi- 
nent part, and wrote several chapters, but laid it aside and never 
continued it. I presume you know the tragical end of the poor 
fellow, who committed suicide at Perth, at a time when an ample 
legacy had put him at perfect ease in pecuniary matters; and en- 
abled him to indulge the benevolent impulses of his nature. 

I am grieved to find your retirement to the country is on accourit 


° Irving collected material on Burns while he was at Ayr (Williams, op. cit., I, 165). 

2° His housemate was Hugh Swinton Legaré, of Charleston, who, in Sept, 1818, had 
gone to Edinburgh from Paris in order to complete his studies. These scenes at “Mr. 
Craigs” occurred almost a year later than the incidents remembered from their rambles 
in Scotland. Legaré died in 1843; hence Irving's “poor Legaré.” (See “Biographical 
Notice” in Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré, edited by his sister [Mrs. Mary Swinton 
Legaré Bullen], Charleston, 1846, I, xxxix-l.) 

For an account of Ogilvie and Irving, see Richard B. Davis, “James Ogilvie and 
Washington Irving,” Americana, XXXV, 435-458 (July, 1941). Professor Davis thinks 


that the tutor Glencoe in Irving’s “Mountjoy” “is clearly a sympathetic portrait of Ogilvie.” 
See also P. M. Irving, op. cdt., IV, 189. 
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of bad health; but hope that rural quiet and rural occupations may 
have the same salutary effect upon you that they have upon me.” 
I reccollect meeting you at New York, when I was busy erecting 
my little country retreat and you warned me to take care that I 
did not outbuild my means, as poor Scott did at Abbotsford. I 
never did a more fortunate thing in my life. It completely anchored 
me and secured for me a delightful home where I have passed one 
of the tranquillest and happiest portions of my life and where I 
hope quietly to pass the little that can now remain to me. When I 
look back upon my past wanderings and and [sic] round upon 
my tranquil little resting place I am reminded of the verses which 
Gil Blas thought of putting over the door of his house. 

Inveni portum! Spes et fortuna valete! 

Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios.’* 

Ever my dear Preston 
Yours very truly 
WASHINGTON IRVING 

Wm. C. Preston Eso 


“PIONEERS! O PIONEERS!” 


EDWARD G. FLETCHER 
The University of Texas 


N HIS RECENT, extremely useful Walt Whitman Handbook 
Professor G. W. Allen remarks on page 426: “One of the most 
metrical poems in Leaves of Grass is the trochaic ‘Pioneers! O Pio- 
neers!,’ 1865. The number of stresses in the second and third lines 
varies from seven to ten, and occasionally an iamb is substituted for 
a trochee, but the pattern is almost as regular as in conventional 
verse.” Jt is, no doubt, possible to stretch the poem to fit a trochaic 
pattern, but the implications of these two sentences are dangerously 
misleading. 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!” is indeed more regular than most of 
Whitman’s poems, but not because of a conventional metrical regu- 
larity; the regularity of the poem is a regularity of stanzaic form. 


+ Because of partial paralysis, Preston resigned the presidency of the University of South 
Carolina in 1851 and retired to his home in the country. 

1% These lines are the concluding ones to Book IX, chap. 10, of Le Sage’s Adventures 
of Gil Blas of Santilane. 
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This stanzaic form, moreover, depends upon a careful and skilful 
manipulation of accents, not upon a handling of conventional metri- 
cal units. To try to stretch out the poem on a Procrustean bed of 
trochees or iambics is to misread it. 

Each four-line stanza consists of two longer lines preceded and 
followed by a shorter line. In each short line there are two strongly 
accented syllables or syllable groups. If one may regard these short 
lines as units, one can then speak of the long lines as made up of 
two of these units. For each long line contains four heavily accented 
syllables. Each long line breaks in two with a caesura, usually 
marked with a comma; each of these halves contains two. heavily 
accented syllables just like each first and last line. Throughout the 
poem there is a skilful interplay of heavily accented syllables, less 
heavily accented syllables, and alliterations. This interplay is tech- 
nically sophisticated, for the alliteration by no means tends usually 
to fall on the heavy accents, for example, and readers would cer- 
tainly not agree as to which two syllables or syllable groups in each 
basic rhythmical unit are the ones to receive the heaviest accent. 
Any reader who will accept this rhythmical interpretation of the 
poem and try to see how it fits should be able to realize for him- 
self that it provides a more rewarding iterpreranon than the notion 
that the poem is trochaic. ; 

There is no room in a note to make a full analysis of even the 
one stanza Allen scans; here, however, is a brief one. 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the brunt 
of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us 
depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


In the first line—the basic rhythmic unit of two strongly accented 
syllables surrounded by no definite number of unaccented (or per- 
haps more accurately, of lesser accented) syllables—it is my opinion 
that the two chief stresses fall on the first syllable of zarry and on 
here. The second line is broken into two such units by the comma. | 
_In the first of these, accents are on march and the first syllable of | 
darlings; in the second, on the whole phrase, taken as an accented 
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unit, bear-the-brunt, and on the first. syllable of danger. The 
third line is likewise broken into two halves, two units, by the 
comma, with accents on the first syllables of youthful and sinewy, 
and on rest and us. In the last, single unit line, pioneers forms an 
accented syllable group which is twice stressed, with the accent in its 
first use so distributed that the first syllable is slightly more em- 
phasized than the other two, and in its second use so that the last 
syllable is so emphasized. Among other alliterative effects to be 
particularly noted are these: march-darlings, bear-brunt, races-rest, 
sinewy-races-rest-us, and, in general, the way the r sound runs 
through the lines—for-tarry-here-march-darlings-bear-etc. As I have 
already said, competent readers would not agree on the -placing of 
accents, which involves at the same time one’s feeling for nice 
shades of intended meaning as well as one’s own sense of rhythm. — 

In view of his 1933 Revue Anglo-Américaine article and his 1935 
treatment of Whitman in American Prosody, it is not surprising 
that Allen’s emphasis in Chapter V of his Handbook falls on paral- 
lelism of content and thought. Without neglecting Bradley’s sig- 
nificant 1939 article in American Literature, Allen nevertheless 
fails to indicate how important a full understanding of what Brad- 
ley called Whitman’s “nonsyllabic meter” is to the proper reading 
of the poet. I am unable to find anywhere in the Handbook the 
specific advice of its author that Whitman particularly must be read 
aloud. His whole approach to Whitman’s technique is, in fact, in- 
adequately ear-minded. l 

Canby’s directions in his Walt Whitman (1943) are of the right 
sort: “When you read Whitman . . . . Read him aloud if possible. 
Read him as if he were speaking (or chanting). Forget your 
prejudices in poetry, if any, and try to feel his style.” These are, 
of course, general directions, which need a good deal of refinement 
for any analysis of technical effects in Whitman’s poetry, but they 
are directions which should keep a reader from finding a funda- 
mental trochaic rhythm in “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” or regarding it 
as almost as metrically regular as “O Captain! My Captain!” 
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]. Dissertations on InpivipvaL AUTHORS: 


The Historical Theories of Henry Adams. Andrew Greer Meyer 
(New York University). 

Mark Twain and Europe. A. L. Scott (Michigan). 

The Critical Reception Accorded to Theodore Dreiser’s Work, 1900- 
1947. Stephen Stephanchev (New York University). 

The Juvenile Literature of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Calvin E. Schorer 
(Chicago). 

The Progress of Thought in William Dean Howells. Arnold B. 
Fox (New York University). 

The Making of Imagism: The Contribution of T. E. Hulme and 
Ezra Pound to English Poetry, 1908-1917. Stanley K. Coffman, Jr. 
(Ohio State). 

Henry James's Revisions of His Short Stories. John S. Lucas (Chi- 
cago). 

Sidney Lanier’s (cory of Poetry and Its Sources. Edgeley W. Todd 
(Northwestern). 

William Leggett. Page S. Proctor, Jr. (Yale). 

The Ideas and Methods of Vachel Lindsay. Miriam M. Heffernan 
(New York University). 

The Poetry of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. George Scouffas (Illinois). 

Classica] Influences and Background in the Writings of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, 1819-1848. George P. Clark (Yale). 

George Pope Morris. Cortland P. Auser (New York University). 

The-Critical Theory and Literary Practice of John Neal. Benjamin 
Lease (Chicago). 

James Kirke Paulding: A Study in Literary Nationalism. J. H. 
Robertson (Michigan). 

Gertrude Stein: A Study of Her Theory and Practice. H. R. Garvin 
(Michigan). 


` Walt Whitman and Democracy. Edward F. Grier (Pennsylvania). 
Il. 


Dissertations on Topics oF à GENERAL NATURE: 

American Sea Narratives, 1785-1855. James P. Walsh (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

The Dial (Chicago) as an Organ of Literary Criticism. Frederic 
J. Mosher (Illinois). 
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The Image of Chicago: Literary Trends and Accomplishments, 
1833-1900. Archibald J. Byrne (Harvard). 

The New Orleans Theater after 1842. Joseph Patrick Roppolo 
(Tulane). 

Political and Economic Attitudes in the American Drama, 1865- 
1917. Robert D. Harper (Chicago). 

DissertaTIONs COMPLETED: 

American Historical Societies, 1790-1860. Leslie W. Dunlap (Colum- 
bia, History, 1945). 

A History of the Charleston Mercury, 1822-1852. Granville Torrey 
Prior (Harvard, History, 1947). 

Chronicler of the Cavaliers: The Career and Opinions of William 
Alexander Caruthers, 1802-1846. Curtis Carroll Davis (Duke, 
1947). 

The History of Graham’s Magazine: A Study in Periodical Publica- 
tion. J. Albert Robbins, Jr. (Pennsylvania, 1947). 

William J. Grayson’s The Hireling and the Slave: A Study of 
Ideas, Form, Reception, and Editions. Thomas D. Jarrett (Chi- 
cago, 1947). 

The Early Novels of Robert Herrick. Blake Nevius (Chicago, 
1947). 

Howells’s Literary Criticism. Charles T. Miller (Chicago, 1947). 

The Development of the Fiction of Henry James from 1879 to 1886. 
George A. Finch (New York University, 1947). 

Our Japanese Romance: The Myth of Japan in America, 1853-1905. 
L. Moffitt Cecil, Jr. (Vanderbilt, 1947). 

Herman Melville and Primitivism. James R. Baird (Yale, 1947). 

Technique in the Novels of Upton Sinclair. Earl N. Lockard (Chi- 
cago, 1947). : 

Walt Whitman and Italian Opera. Robert D. Faner (Pennsylvania, 
1947). 

The History of Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself.” Sister Mary 
William (Brady) (Chicago, 1947). 

The Life and Works of Augusta Evans Wilson, 1835-1909. William 
Fidler (Chicago, 1947). 

Dissertation Topics Droppen: 

The Growth of American Periodical Criticism, x835-1860. Eugene 
Current-Garcia (Harvard). 

A Biographical and Critical Study of Oliver Wendell Holmes. L. 
Moffitt Cecil, Jr. (Vanderbilt). 
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Henry James: The Middle Years: A Study of James and His Devel- 
opment from 1886 to 1897. George A. Finch (New York Uni- 
versity). 

Literary Prizes and Subsidies in America in the Twentieth Century. 
Stanley Coffman (Ohio State). 

The Uncollected Periodical Poems of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Edward F. Grier (Pennsylvania). 

The Development of Melville’s Prose Technique. Page S. Proctor 
(Yale). 

. Orner ReszarcH IN Procréss: 

The Abraham Lincoln Association, Roy P. Basler, Secretary, 
First National Bank Building, Springfield, Illinois, solicits’ in- 
formation concerning the present private ownership and location 
of any document composed by Abraham Lincoln, whether or not 
it has been published hitherto. Documents in public institutions 
are readily accessible, but many of those held by individuals have 
not been located. The preparation of a complete édition of Lin- 
coln’s writings from original sources will be greatly facilitated by 
information leading to procurement of photostatic copies of docu- 
ments held by private individuals. Acknowledgment of assist- 
ance will be fully made upon publication. 

Evie Allison Allen, 149 Highwood Avenue, Leonia, New Jersey, is 
preparing a translation of the Danish -biography of Walt Whit- 
man, by Frederik Schyberg, for publication by the Columbia 
University Press. 

Gay Wilson Allen, New York University, has contracted to write a 
critical biography of Walt Whitman. He would appreciate in- 
formation about letters or manuscripts not in the large libraries. 

Curtis Carroll Davis, 5 Stratford Road, Baltimore 18, Maryland, is 
engaged in a study of the life and works of the Charleston poet, 
James Mathewes Legaré (1823-1859), and would welcome in- 
formation on unnoticed letters, documents, or periodical publica- 
tions by Legaré. 

Marshall Fishwick, 266A Whitney Ave., New Haven, Connecticut, 
will be grateful for information about papers or letters pertaining 
to Southern literature since 1900, especially those connected in any 
way with Ellen Glasgow. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, announces that it is prepared to provide a limited num- 
ber of Grants-in-Aid of Research to individual writers or scholars 
who are carrying on studies in the field of American History prior 
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to the year 1815. These Grants are made in conjunction with 
the publication program of the Institute, and upon the condition 
that the recipients shall submit the completed product of their 
researches to the Institute for consideration for publication. Early 
application for the Grants will be advantageous; candidates must 
file their applications not later than March 15, 1948. Announce- 
ment of awards will be made June 1, 1948. 

Lewis Leary, Duke University, has in progress a life of St. George 
Tucker and an edition of his belletristic writings; also in prepara- 
tion is an edition of the writings of Nathaniel Tucker. 

Herman E. Spivey, University of Florida, is editing William Cullen 
Bryant’s letters to Abraham Lincoln, with an introduction and 
notes. 

Nathalia Wright, Maryville College, has completed and had accepted 
for publication a book on Melville’s literary use of the Bible. 

Lewis Leary 

Box 4633 Duke Station 

Duke University 

Durham,N.C. 
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Warr Wurman Hanpsoox. By Gay Wilson Allen. Chicago: Packard 
and Company. 1946. xviii, 560 pp. Indexed. $3.00. 


The excellence of this Wale Whitman Handbook should excite the 
highest expectations concerning the proposed series of handbooks on 
American authors of which it is the first. It may be questioned whether 
any of the familiar handbooks for the study of British authors have been 
so comprehensive and so critically sound as this, the first such study of an 
American author. Mr. Allen obviously intended the book primarily for 
the advanced student, and the present writer has already found it to be 
an indispensable tool for the graduate seminar; but in addition this 
Handbook makes a valuable contribution to the established scholarship 
concerning Whitman. 

In the present state of our investigation of Whitman it is stimulating 
to have a cross-section and evaluation of the work that has already been 
done, especially when the author has the ability and the grasp of his 
field which enabled Mr. Allen to suggest the areas in which the work has 
been unreliable or insufficient, and to show the relative importance and 
significance of those areas in which almost nothing has been done. 
Among the most serious roadblocks, as Mr. Allen shows, are the absence 
of a definitive variorum text of Leaves of Grass, of any published concord- 
ance, or of a comprehensive bibliography, although, as he says, the bib- 
liography of the late Clifton Furness was as close to completeness, in man- 
uscript, as could be humanly expected. Mr. Allen’s study also dramatically 
emphasizes how very much investigation is still to be made of the sources 
of Whitman’s ideas, of literary influences which played upon him, of the 
development of his poetics and craftsmanship, of the significance of his 
prose works, of his influence abroad and his position in the international 
world of letters, and of a number of other important aspects of his life 
and reputation. The scholarly lacunae recognized by Mr. Allen in this 
book could furnish fruitful and fundamental work for an entire genera- 
tion of Whitman scholars. 

Mr. Allen’s Handbook is at the same time a descriptive bibliography, 
an analysis of Whitman problems and subjects, an informal history of 
Whitman criticism and scholarship, a comparative evaluation of the bio- 
graphical, critical, and textual studies, and an accurate bibliographical 
description of the principal publications of Whitman’s lifetime, especially 
the growth of Leaves of Grass in the successive editions from 1855 to 
1892. The “Chronological Table” which precedes the main text is not 
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only the most detailed and accurate chronology in print, but it also em- 
phasizes the development of literary purpose in Whitman’s life, and 
draws attention to the slenderness, here and there, of biographical evi- 
dence. 


The textual matter in this volume is divided into six chapters well 
calculated to emphasize the principal directions in Whitman studies: 
“The Growth of Whitman Biography”; “The Growth of Leaves of Grass 
and the Prose Works”; “Whitman’s Fundamental Ideas”; “Whitman’s 
Social Thought”; “Literary Technique in Leaves of Grass”; “Whitman 
and World Literature.” The chronological arrangement of principal 
works in each of these chapters constitutes a historical survey of scholar- 
ship, showing the progressive increment of knowledge, the development 
of controversy, and the correction of errors. The merits of this method 
are enhanced by Mr. Allen’s finely tempered objectivity. This is shown 
not only in his evaluation of such bulky accumulations as the Whitman 
biographies, but also in narrower fields, especially that of Whitman’s 
poetic techniques, where Mr. Allen’s own work, American Prosody, was 
a pioneer. In his justification of more recent studies with the funda- 
mental principles demonstrated in his own work Mr. Allen has produced 
a rationale for Whitman’s verse which should give the final direction to 
criticism in this field. 


There are several other departments of his subject in which Mr. 
Allen’s efforts to describe the work of others has led him to original 
and important contributions of his own. In the discussion of Whitman’s 
fundamental ideas, for example, Mr. Allen’s speculations upon pantheism, 
panpsychism, and “The Great Chain of Being” lead him closer to an un- 
derstanding of Whitman’s view of Deity than we have come before. In- 
deed the whole effect of Mr. Allen’s treatment of Whitman’s ideas is to 
demonstrate a greater homogeneity and consistency in the poet’s thought 
than has been generally assumed. Again, in his treatment of Whitman 
and world literature Mr. Allen makes a creative contribution to the sum 
of our knowledge. To begin with, his descriptive account of untranslated 
works in foreign languages, as, for example, that of the Danish Schyberg, 
is full and authoritative. Mr. Allen has also digested many unfamiliar 
studies, some of them unpublished, dealing with Whitman in continental 
literature and Latin America, and he brings together these scattered 
references in such a manner as to suggest, for the first time, the general 
outlines of the subject. He lists and evaluates foreign translations, as well 
as criticism. This chapter indeed should give a strong impetus to an 
aspect of Whitman studies which cries aloud for major treatment. 


The summary bibliographies at the end of each chapter form an ex- 
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cellent selective bibliography of Whitman, and remind us that Mr. Allen 
was the compiler, in 1943, of the valuable Twenty-Five Years of Walt 
Whitman Bibliography: 1918-1942. In the present volume he has again 
won the thanks of every student of Whitman. 

University of Pennsylvania. Scu.tey BRADLEY. 


An American Dynasty. By John Tebbel. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 1947. 363 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Cuicaco Trisune: Its First Hundred Years. Volume III. By 
Philip Kinsley. Chicago: The Chicago Tribune. 1946. 349 pp. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Tebbel’s book has two subjects: first, the family history of the 
Medills, McCormicks, and Pattersons (particularly those in the news- 
paper business); secondly, the status of American journalism which can 
allow their type of newspapers to flourish. The subjects are generally 
well fused, yet toward the end of the book they tend to fall apart. To 
appraise the publishers of the Chicago Tribune, the New York Daily 
News, and the Washington Times-Herald, Mr. Tebbel blends historical 
study, social gossip, offhand psychoanalysis, statistical data, and sociologi- 
cal analysis, often giving as much attention to personal eccentricities as- to 
journalistic ethics. He concludes that divergent as the individual repre- 
sentatives appear to be, there is something that may be called a Medill- 
McCormick-Patterson state of mind, whose prejudices and opinions are 
clearly revealed in the newspapers the family edit for their own political 
and social purposes. Although he finds the family constantly irrespon- 
sible in its misuse of the freedom of the press, Mr. Tebbel maintains a 
well-tempered critical attitude toward its members, concluding quietly 
that “those of us who love the newspaper business more for what it could 
be than for what it is hope that the reform comes before it is too late.” 

Mr. Kinsley’s book is the third volume of a so-called history of the 
Chicago Tribune. Although sponsored and published by the newspaper, 
the book, lacking ideas, point of view, and continuity, is in no sense a 
history of the paper’s policies or administration. It is merely a tour 
through the files, a grab bag of miscellaneous information reprinted or 
summarized from the articles published day by day, ‘week by week, or 
month by month between 1880 and 1900. Each page consists of five 
or more short paragraphs, each on a different subject, thrown together 
without any order except that given by chronology. As a condensation 
of the newspaper's old issues or an extension of the conventional “Fifty 
Years Ago Today” columns, the book has some value in presenting 
raw materials for the social historian. 

University of California. James D. Harr. 
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Minor Knicxersocxers: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. By Kendall B. Taft. American Writers 
Series. New York: American Book Company. [1947.] cxlviii, 410 
pp. $2.50. 

In the making of many anthologies to which the modern college 
professor of English has so assiduously committed himself, few collec- 
tions emerge as genuine contributions to scholarship. The little book 
before us, however, bears claim to such a distinction. A member of a 
series of college texts which has long proved its usefulness in the class- 
room, this volume of selections from the minor New York writers 
who worked from 1800 to 1850 contains much material hitherto but little 
known to literary historians. If the names of Paulding, Woodworth, 
and Drake awaken a vaguely responsive chord in the reader, those of 
Verplanck, Sands, and Cox probably evoke no memories whatever. Yet 
all these authors and many others here represented had at least in their 
_ day an enthusiastic local audience which found pleasure and often mental 
enrichment in their productions. Professor Taft has here explored 
literary territory virtually uncharted. 


The integration of this material, by no means an easy task, has been 
effected with much scholarly competence. In a closely documented in- 
troduction of one hundred-odd pages, the backgrounds and literary 
tendencies of the group, as well as a critical appraisal of each author, 
have been presented. Professor Taft has also provided each writer with 
a brief biography, and the selections themselves with a remarkably ample 
series of critical and explanatory notes. Particularly valuable are the 
extensive bibliographies which contain much material not elsewhere as- 
sembled, and which give the volume outstanding value as a reference 
book. 

Growing from a town to a lively commercial metropolis in the space 
of fifty years, New York yet found time, as Dr. Taft points out, to cul- 
tivate the social and literary amenities. Willis, coming from Boston in 
1831, was surprised to discover not only charming and accomplished 
women, but not infrequently “some self-cultivated and unsuspected 
scholar, with whom a book was a topic to be mentioned in a suppressed 
tone, but still a topic well understood and well talked upon.” One is 
pleased to find that criticism among the early Knickerbockers was culti- 
vated to a higher degree than literary historians have yet observed and 
that the book reviews were not unconcerned with literary theory. Signif- 
icant, indeed, was the tendency of the group to foster a national litera- 
ture, Early in the history of its publication the Knickerbocker maga- 
zine impressively announced that “the formation of a literature of our 
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own--2 National American Literature—is the dearest idol of our heart”; 
and such writers as Drake, Paulding, and Sands, both in theory and 
practice, sustained the same thesis. 

For a complete survey of Knickerbocker literature it is perhaps re- 
grettable that these minor authors had to be severed from the major 
figures. Could Irving, Cooper, and Bryant have entered more fully into 
Professor Taft’s interpretative analysis, the intellectual and cultural pic- 
ture of the group would have been made considerably richer. One would 
also have been pleased to see the political, religious, and educational 
trends of early New York a bit more clearly indicated. Occasionally, 
too, as Willis intimates, a man of scholarly pretensions dared feebly to de- 
clare his interests. Verplanck, it should be recalled, in editing the works 
of Shakespeare (briefly noted by Dr. Taft) handled his subject “with 
more authority than any American editor who had preceded him” 
(Alfred Westfall, American Shakespearean Criticism, New York, 1939, 
p. 128). And Clement Moore, author of a perennial Christmas poem, 
was likewise the editor of a Compendious Lexicon of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. 

No other book, however, gives us with such scholarly fulness and 
understanding a critical picture of this long-forgotten literary group. Nor 
should we forget that during the first thirty-five years of Knickerbocker 
literature, before the rise of the New England school, New York was 
virtually the literary center of America. 

New York University. Netson F. Apxins. 


Discovery or Eurore: The Story of American Experience in the Old 
World. Edited with an Introduction and Comments by Philip Rahv. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. xix, 743 pp. $5.00 


In this anthology Philip Rahv has brought together the response to 
Europe of thirty-six Americans, ranging from a Benjamin Franklin let- 
ter of 1772 to Vincent Sheean’s tour of London in The Thirteen Bus of 
1939. It is not for the specialist who, liking the idea, will insatiably look 
for Trumbull, Morris, Lowell, Willis, Abbey, Everett, Hay, Reid, and 
many others not present. It is for the general reader, for whom the 
editor has chosen well. Both the introduction and the prefatory notes 
are discerning, with the possible exception of the comment on Andrew 
Dickson White, who was not as obtuse as the editor implies. They are 
also acute in their analysis of the insistent tension—the “two-way pull”— 
between the American and his ancestral past, which once no thinking 
traveler could ignore, but which has slackened as the American past 
has become American. 
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The anthology is truly in the control of an idea, brilliantly explored, 
but its rewards are its contributors, who leave the reader with fresh im- 
pressions and revaluations: Franklin, who carried civilization with him; 
the elder Adamses with their self-sufficiency; Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller, who felt their Americanism; Cooper, whose response was toughly 
mature; Henry James, who dramatized the issue; Henry Adams, who, 
self-accusing as always, told James, “Improvised Europeans we were, and 
—Lord God!—how thin!” In the later writers—Wilson, Hemingway, 
Dodd, and Sheean—there is reporting of first competence. And almost 
at the end come the simple-profound explanation of Gertrude Stein 
that America is her country and Paris her home town; and the nostalgic 
revery of Henry Miller, who admires the French because they remain 
French, and who wants to remain French too. 

Union College. Haron Broneerr. 


History anp BreriocrapHy or American Newspapers 1690-1820. By 
Clarence S. Brigham. Worcester, Massachusetts: American Anti- 
quarian Society. 1947. 2 vols. xviii, 1508 pp. $15.00. 


With the publication of these monumental volumes, Dr. Brigham 
has earned the everlasting gratitude of all scholars who go to our early 
newspapers for source materials. He has lived to see the attainment of 
a goal which he set himself as long ago as 1911. In October of that year 
in an address before the American Antiquarian Society William MacDon- 
ald called attention to the importance of newspapers for historians and 
pointed out that there was an urgent need for a bibliography of Ameri- 
can newspapers. Early in 1913 Dr. Brigham began the task, hoping to 
complete it in five years. It was not until April, 1927, however, that the 
last instalment appeared in the Society’s Proceedings. The present edition 
—the first to appear in book form—is the second, and it includes a great 
deal of material not found in the first. 

The starting point of the bibliography was the collection of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, of which Dr. Brigham has been Librarian 
since 1908. The nucleus of the collection—which now contains nearly 
half a million separate issues—was material accumulated by Isaiah Thom- 
as, historian of American printing and founder of the Society. The prices 
which Thomas paid seem trivial now. He bought the Boston Evening 
Post for the period 1735-1775 for sixty dollars and the Pennsylvania 
Gazette for the same period for one hundred and eighty. 

In his Introduction the compiler gives some indication of the diff- 
culties of his task. Much of the early work he accomplished only by 
giving his evenings and Sundays to the task. He visited and revisited 
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libraries in all parts of the country. In. this edition he lists 510 libraries 
and 125 private collections. He received some assistance from other 
librarians and scholars, which he gratefully acknowledges, but it was his 
own energy and enthusiasm that kept the project a going concern. 

The two volumes of the new edition are beautifully printed by the 
Harvard University Printing Office on all-rag paper which Dr. Brigham 
was fortunate enough to secure two years ago. Of the 1500 copies printed, 
more than 1300 have been sold. A prepublication price of eight dollars— 
less than half the cost of the book—was set in order to give all the small 
libraries and historical societies a chance to buy the book. 

The bibliography, though not complete, is probably as nearly so as 
such an undertaking can be made at the present time. There are too 
many librarians and collectors who are unwilling fully to co-operate. 
Some do not want their holdings listed because they do not want to be 
bothered or have no interest in facilitating research projects of scholars 
from another state. The American Antiquarian Society has on file about 
fifteen thousand letters which Dr. Brigham received and which con- 
tain much information not given in the bibliography. 

In his introduction Dr. Brigham gives some interesting figures. In 
the period 1690-1820 there were 2120 newspapers published. For 194 of 
these, no single copy can be located; 196 others are représented by unique 
issues. Of the total number New England had 447; the six Middle States 
from New York to Maryland, 1023; the ten Southern States from Vir- 
ginia to Louisiana, 425; and the seven Western States, 225. Over half 
the newspapers ceased publication within two years, but there was a 
surprisingly large number that continued for long periods. The six 
largest collections of American newspapers before 1820 are those of the 
American Antiquarian Society with 1496 titles; the Library of Congress, 
936; Harvard, 732; the New York Historical Society, 634; the New York 
Public Library, 480; and the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 415. 
There are of course many instances in which smaller libraries have longer 
runs than any of the six largest libraries. 

Investigators in the field of American literature have been somewhat 
slow to realize the importance of our newspapers. Moses Coit Tyler 
thought them unimportant. In 1912 Elizabeth Christine Cook published 
her important study, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers; but 
she stopped at 1750, and no one has yet given us the much-needed 
studies of the later periods. Now that many rare files are available in 
the larger libraries in microfilm or photostat (Dr. Brigham indicates 
which libraries have these), the period 1750-1820 will, I hope, prove more 
attractive to investigators than it has proved in the past. 

Duke University. Jay B. Huppert. 
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A History or Printine IN Nort Carona: A Detailed Account of the 
Pioneer Printers, 1749-1800, and of the Edwards & Broughton Com- 
pany, 1871-1946, Including a Brief Account of the Connecting Period. 
By George Washington Paschal. With an Introduction by Josephus 
Daniels. Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton Company. 1946. xii, 
313 Pp. 

As is implied in the small print of the subtitle, this volume is not 
an effort to fill the yawning need of a comprehensive history of printing 
in North Carolina. Professor Paschal wrote his book with his eye on the 
object—it is patently a house organ—but there is much in it of value to 
the student of the Kulturgeschichte of that state. The chaff is readily 
recognizable and the sifting becomes easier with a few statistics. Twenty- 
seven pages of the text are devoted to the “detailed account of the pioneer 
printers, 1749-1800”; twenty-one to the “brief account of the connecting 
period,” 1801-1870; and the remaining two hundred and forty-six to 
the activities and personnel of the subject publishing firm. 

In the first chapter the history of printing in eighteenth-century North 
Carolina is summarized competently enough. Some new items of in- 
terest are recorded. By looking into some of the libraries in the state 
the author has succeeded in unearthing fourteen titles to add to Douglas 
C. McMurtrie’s list, published in 1938, of eighteenth-century North Caro- 
lina imprints. But one is somewhat puzzled by his prolonged insistence 
that the Minerva of Hodge and Boylan rather than Joseph Gales’s Reg- 
ister was the first newspaper in Raleigh. The matter was conclusively 
settled thus back in 1918 by Clarence S. Brigham in his “Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820, Part X: North Carolina,” an important 
source that Professor Paschal has consistently ignored. 

There is much information contained in the twenty-one-page account 
of the seventy-year “connecting period,” but a fuller consideration is neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of this important time in the cultural 
development of the state. For one thing, a study of North Carolina 
newspapers extant but in out-of-state libraries reveals that there was more 
printing done in early nineteenth-century North Carolina than is sug- 
gested in Professor Paschal’s chapter. 

Aside from a few local biographies, the serious student is only lightly 
concerned with the remaining bulk of the volume. But one is not un- 
gracious enough to begrudge a tribute to an organization that has 
wrought so well for seventy-five years, particularly one that has done so 
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much press work for the colleges in its area, having printed ninety-five 
books, listed in an appendix, for the University of North Carolina Press 
alone. 
Distribution of this book has been made gratis to the public libraries 
and the libraries of the secondary schools and colleges in North Carolina. 
Duke University. , James Suicer Purcett, Jr. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Discovery ar Waxpen. By Roland Wells Robbins. [Concord, Mass.: 
Published by the Author. 1947.] xvi, 60 pp. $2.50. 


The Thoreau cairn at Walden Pond is one of the few literary shrines 
in America. For seventy years pilgrims and tourists have been adding 
stones to it, more often than not thinking that the pile marked the exact 
spot on which Thoreau had built his house. The spot itself was not 
known with certainty. Mr. Robbins had his curiosity about the matter 
aroused when he was one of a small group that gathered at the cairn 
on July 4, 1945, to commemorate the centennial of Thoreau’s moving into 
his Walden house. Without archaeological training, he spent holidays 
and spare time during the next year discovering the exact site and care- 
fully uncovering proof enough to convince the most skeptical that he 
had located the chimney foundation, the footings of the corners and of 
the woodshed, and even the place in the woods where bricks had been 
dumped before Thoreau used them. This book is the record of his 
search and his findings. It is written with too conscious an attempt 
at Yankee humor and is padded in order to make it a book. A profes- 
sional archaeologist would have published an article or a pamphlet. Tour- 
ists and pilgrims can take comfort in the findings, for the oldest part of 
the cairn containing some dated stones is over one of the corner footings 
of the house. 

University of North Carolina. RayMond ADAMS. 


THE LITERATURE OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH Century. By Howard 
Mumford Jones. Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Boston: Published by the Academy. 1946. 47 pp. 


Professor Jones has brought to a comparatively neglected field keen 
insight and a wide knowledge of European literature and history. The 
result is ah illuminating study. He considers the Virginia writers against 
the changing background of English literature, for, as he points out, the 
ways in which they wrote were “in the main determined not by cul- 
tural elements in the colony but by the changing mode in seventeenth- 
century England.” His first chapter treats “The General Movement of 
Prose.” This is followed by two chapters dealing with “The Literature 
of Exploration and Settlement,” a chapter on the letter-writers, and a 
final chapter on “The Literature of the Second Half-Century.” Some 
time, let us hope, he will continue his study into the eighteenth century, 
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in which such figures as Byrd, Beverley, and Jefferson emerge. The 
major seventeenth-century figures are Captain John Smith, William 
Strachey, John Pory, and the authors of some of the accounts of Bacon’s 
Rebellion. In a thoughtful conclusion he notes that the literature con- 
sidered “is richer and more varied than much ‘literary’ history has 
hitherto allowed.” It is overwhelmingly a literature of prose, “lacking 
in introspection, in philosophic and moral meditation, in the subtle in- 
tellectual analysis which one associates with the sermons of Donne, the 
writings of Browne or Burton, the poetry of Milton and the prose of 
Bunyan.” It is a literature without theology, “a secular literature content 
with worldly values and worldly content, a literature which, as the 
period draws to its close, sets up the Horatian ideal of a just serenity 
as its aim,” a literature in which the democratic spirit plays a small part. 


Professor Jones is much inclined to doubt the existence of Mrs. Ann 
Cotton, to whom is attributed one account of Bacon’s Rebellion. Her 
account is apparently a condensed version of another known as “The 
Burwell Papers,” which Lawrence C. Wroth has shown to be in all 
probability the work of her husband, John Cotton. Professor Jones’s 
doubts about the existence of an actual Mrs. Cotton have not been shared 
by Virginia historians, notably Lyon G. Tyler, who studied the records 
of York County, in which the Cottons lived. Professor Jones has his 
doubts, too, about “C. H.” to whom Mrs. Cotton addressed her narra- 
tive. Apparently he is unaware that Francis Burton Harrison has identi- 
fied “C. H.” as Christopher Harris, an Englishman who had lived in 
Virginia and was naturally interested in the civil war which had recently 
occurred there. I therefore dissent from the “guess” which Professor 
Jones hazards “that Virginia never saw a gifted literary woman named 
‘Mrs. Ann Cotton,’ but that, for some reason now unknown, some literary 
hack or even some person without literary training found it profitable to 
condense awkwardly the Burwell material” (p. 42 n.). 


A Prince in Tuer Minst: The Adventurous Life of Achille Murat on 
the American Frontier. By A. J. Hanna. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1946. xii, 275 pp. $3.00. 


The name of Achille Murat—nephew of Napoleon and son of a 
French general who became King of Naples—is familiar to readers of 
Emerson. The most important result of Emerson’s sojourn in the South 
in the winter of 1826-1827 was his meeting with this intelligent French 
skeptic, who was then managing a plantation in Florida. In this ex- 
cellent biography Professor Hanna dees not add greatly to what was al- 
ready known about Emerson’s relations with Murat, but he does vividly 
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portray the personality of the French prince, and he has told in detail 
for the first time the story of his adventurous life. He has had access 
to a mass of materials in American and European libraries never used 
before. Some of these materials are now probably to be found only in 
Professor Hanna’s copies. Murat’s life was full of disappointments. Had 
he lived a year or two longer, he might have played an important role 
in French politics along with his cousin Louis Napoleon. In Florida he 
tried his hand at running a cotton plantation; he was a colonel of a 
backwoods regiment in the Seminole War; and, failing to win a seat in 
Congress, he became a county judge. Professor Hanna has included an 
excellent bibliography, but scholars who use the book will lament the 
absence of footnotes. One would like to know, for example, the source 
of the extract from Murat’s letter to Emerson given on page 139. Pro- 
fessor Hanna notes that Murat’s best claim to remembrance is his writings 
about the United States. These have never been adequately appreciated. 
The French press, controlled by those opposed to the Bonapartists, ig- 
nored his work and played up that of Alexis de Tocqueville. Murat’s 
work, however, is that of a shrewd observer, and it throws light upon 
life in the South, a region conspicuously neglected by Tocqueville. 


Tue Harry Proresston. By Ellery Sedgwick. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1946. xii, 343 
pp- $3.50. 

Portions of this interesting, informal autobiography have already ap- 
peared in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, which Mr. Sedgwick edited 
from 1908 to 1938. The earlier chapters, which are the best, give vivid 
glimpses of the Sedgwicks and Dwights of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
The novelist Catharine Maria Sedgwick was his great-aunt. Mr. Sedg- 
wick writes well of his education at Groton and at Harvard. He has 
revealing anecdotes of George Lyman Kittredge and Francis James 
Child, who was his uncle by marriage. In the later pages there are 
glimpses of Amy Lowell, Mary Webb, and many other persons. Mr. 
Sedgwick has much to say of certain Atlantic contributors, Nordhoff and 
Hall among others less widely known. We learn that Matthew Arnold 
was for a long time his favorite critic and that he greatly admired Al 
Smith and Woodrow Wilson. We do not learn much, however, about 
Mr. Sedgwick’s editorial policies. He apparently valued his position as 
editor because it brought him in touch with interesting persons in far-off 
places. One suspects that his earlier acquaintance with those able maga- 
zinists Samuel McClure and Walter Hines Page had a strong influence 
upon his own work. Magazine editors as a class seem reluctant to tell the 
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reading public about the inside workings of an editor’s office. Do these 
belong among trade secrets? Mr. Sedgwick, however, one infers, does 
not exaggerate the importance of the editor’s profession. He takes as 
the book’s motto the passage from Edward Fitzgerald which Bliss Perry 
prefixed to his chapter on the Atlantic in his autobiography: “The power 
of writing one fine line transcends all the able-editor ability in this ably- 
edited universe.” Which is sufficicnt to put any magazine editor in his 
proper place. 


An Honorare Tiran: A Biographical Study of Adolph S. Ochs. By 
Gerald W. Johnson. New York, London: Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers. [1946.| xii, 313 pp. $3.50. 

This excellent biography of a great newspaper man comes appropri- 
ately enough from a writer long connected with the Baltimore Sun. It 
is an excellent complement to Elmer Davis's history of the New York 
Times. Mr. Johnson gives a well-rounded portrait of Mr. Ochs and an 
excellent interpretation of the period in which his life was cast. He too 
often interrupts the narrative to philosophize, but one must admit that his 
interpretation is illuminating. I wish, however, that he did not so often 
apply the much-abused term frontier to Chattanooga. Not all of the 
Times’s achievements, as Mr. Johnson makes clear, were due to Mr. Ochs; 
but many of them were. The Times Magazine and the book review 
section were his projects. It is curious now to note that for some time 
the book publishers were lukewarm toward the book review section. 
Among Mr. Ochs’s public-spirited projects one of the most notable was 
The Dictionary of American Biography, which cost Mr. Ochs and the 
Times well over half a million dollars. There are two errors which 
should be corrected in later editions. On page 196 Mr. Johnson refers 
to James Russell Lowell as though he were a New Yorker. It was Lowell 
who once. referred to New York as not Paris but “plaster of Paris.” On 
page 218 Mr. Johnson slightly misquotes and attributes to Woodrow 
Wilson one of Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson maxims: “Put all 
your eggs in the one basket and—WATCH THAT BASKET.” 


THe Best American SHort Stories 1946: And The Yearbook of the 
American Short Story. Edited by Martha Foley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1946. ‘xiv, 586 pp. $3.00. 


In her Foreword to the latest volume in this useful series Miss Foley 
notes the increasing popularity of the short story with a rapidly expand- 
ing reading public. An imeresting development to which she calls at- 
tention is the number of excellent storica by British authors which have 
recently appeared in American magazines. In the new volume stories of 
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race relations are somewhat more conspicuous than stories of the war. 
“There has been a kind of coming-of-age of the American short story in 
the last year,” says the editor. She continues: “Not only have they been 
greater in number but the average quality has been unusually high.” The 
present reviewer feels that such praise is thoroughly deserved by a few 
of the stories in this volume, particularly Warren Beck’s “Out of Line,” 
James Still’s “Mrs. Razor,” and Lionel Trilling’s “The Other Margaret.” 
Many of the stories, however, especially the first one in the book, seem 
to him either of slight interest or sadly deficient in technical skill. 


Tue New Woro: The First Pictures of America Made by John White 
and Jacques le Moyne and Engraved by Theodore de Bry with Con- 
temporary Narratives of the Huguenot Settlement in Florida 1562- 
1565 and the Virginia Colony 1585-1590. Edited and Annotated by 
Stefan Lorant. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. [1946.] 292 pp. 
$20.00. 


This is a superb specimen of the bookmaker’s art. It isat the same 
time a book of importance to the Amerian historian. Mr. Lorant has 
brought together the important contemporary narratives of “the first 
French and English abortive settlements on the eastern shores of North 
America.” These tell the story of the “Florida” colony established by 
the French Huguenots under Jean Ribaut in what is now South Carolina 
as well as that of the better known “Lost Colony” of Roanoke Island 
founded by Sir Walter Raleigh. Of his dubious treatment of the texts 
of these narratives Mr. Lorant says: “As the English narratives, with one 
exception, were not written by literary men, but by sea captains and 
soldiers, I have thought it permissible to modernize their language, put 
their sometimes confused sentences into plainer English and regularize 
the diversities of the Elizabethan spelling. However, the original texts 
have been faithfully followed; nothing has been omitted nor the meaning 
anywhere altered.” The most striking feature of the book is its illustra- 
„tions. The Flemish artist Theodore de Bry’s engravings, here repro- 
duced, were based on Le Moyne’s paintings of the Florida colony and 
John White’s pictures of the North Carolina Indians and American flora 
and fauna. Mr. Lorant also reproduces—for the first time in colors— 
White’s notable paintings from the originals in the British Museum. 
Here one can compare them with de Bry’s engravings which are based 
upon them. Mr. Lorant also reproduces, though not in colors, the only 
one of the extant paintings by Le Moyne used by de Bry. 
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A Cueck List or ALasama Imprints 1807-1870. By Rhoda Coleman Elli- 
son. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press. 1946. 151 
pp. $1.75. 

“Although this record of early Alabama imprints is still far from com- 
plete, it adds numerous titles to those named in the Union List of News- 
papers and the Union List of Serials and in Owen’s Bibliography of 
Alabama and McMurtrie’s Check List of Alabama Imprints 1807-1840. 
To the most recent of these, the McMurtrie check list, it has been possible 
to add sixty-seven items for the period 1807-1840, an increase of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent” (Foreword). There are separate indexes of 
newspapers, magazines, and writers. Among Alabama authors Alex- 
ander Beaufort Meek is the most conspicuous. During the Civil War 
S. H. Goetzel & Company, of Mobile, one of the leading Confederate 
publishing houses, brought out in Mobile editions of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
A Strange Story, Dickens’s Great Expectations, George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner; and W. G. Clark and Company advertised an edition of Tenny- 
son’s Enoch Arden in 1865. 


Earty Arasama Pustications: A Study in Literary Interests. By Rhoda 
Coleman Ellison. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press. 
1947. xii, 213 pp. $4.00. 

This excellent study is a companion volume to Miss Ellison’s 4 
Check List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870 (1946), and it covers the 
same period. She begins with an informative chapter on “Publishing 
Conditions,” which is followed by three chapters on “Literary Interests 
Reflected in Newspapers,” “... in Periodicals,” mainly magazines, and 
“,..in Books and Pamphlets.” Miss Ellison, I dare say, could defend her 
plan of organization, but it involves a good deal of repetition. What she 
has to say about the vogue and influence of Byron, for example, comes 
in several chapters. A concluding chapter in which the various threads 
were brought together would have helped the reader to see Mrs. Elli- 
son’s findings in better perspective. The study, however, is carefully 
done, and the results are presented with taste and discrimination in a 
readable style. The chapter on newspapers is particularly valuable. Pro- 
fessor Mott and others have given us the. general picture of the Southern 
literary magazine, but I know of no comparable study of Southern 
newspapers in this period. 


Tue Hisrory anp Present Srate or Vircinia. By Robert Beverley. 
Edited with an Introduction by Louis B. Wright. Published for The 
Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
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Virginia. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1947. 
xxxvi, 366 pp. $4.00. 


In an article in the William and Mary Quarterly for January, 1944, 
Dr. Wright made a plea for Beverley’s History, which he termed “a 
neglected classic.” It now reappears as the first volume to be published 
by The Institute of Early American History and Culture, which is 
sponsored jointly by Colonial Williamsburg and the College of William 
and Mary. For his text, Dr. Wright has chosen the text of the 1705 
edition rather than the revised edition of 1722. The choice was a happy 
one, for Beverley, when he came to revise his book, cut out many of the 
more interesting passages, especially satiric comments on prominent per- 
sons in Virginia. Dr. Wright lists the principal changes in the edition 
of 1722, but he does not reprint Beverley’s later Preface, which is one 
of the most interesting passages he ever wrote. ‘“Beverley’s History,” as 
the editor remarks, “is significant in the development of American ideas 
because it is one of the earliest literary works that is self-consciously 


American.” J. B. H. 


Manan on Sea Power. By William E. Livezey. Norman, Oklahoma, 

University of Oklahoma Press. 1947. xiii, 334 pp. $350. 

This is the ablest treatment thus far afforded the work and influence 
of Alfred Thayer Mahan. Primarily an appraisal of the historian’s ac- 
complishments, it is also a criticism of his views. ane method through- 
out is scholarly. CG. 


Forces ın Mopern Britis) Lirerarure 1885-1946. By William York 
Tindall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. xiii, 386, xviii pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume carves several paths through the jungle of contemporary 
English literature and offers brief but witty treatment to most of the 
chief figures. Occasionally various American or French authors come 
into the discussion. This is distinctiy one of the better books on its 
subject. Sara 

J C. G. 


Native AMERICAN Humor. Edited by James R. Aswell. Ulustrated by 
Leo Hershfield. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. {1947.] 
xiii, 396 pp. $3.75. 

An anthology of American humorous prose, selected by an amateur. 


The texts have frequently been “doctored.” CG. 
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Learninc How to Benave: 4 Historical Study of American Etiquette 
Books. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1946. ix, 95 pp. $2.00. 

An outline of the chief attitudes behind the courtesy books in America 


from the earliest times to the present. 
C. G. 


Boston AFTER Burrincu: An Account of Its Architecture 1800-1900. 
By Walter H. Kilham. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1946. XV, 114 pp. $3.50. 

Thirty-two pages of illustrations aid in making more valuable this 
very useful volume. 


C. G. 


Tue American Novers ann Stories of Henry James. Edited, and with 
an Introduction by F. O. Matthiessen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1947. xxvii, 993 pp. $5.00. 

This anthology contains “The Story of a Year,” “The Europeans,” 
Washington Square, “The Point of View,” “A New England Winter,” 
“Pandora,” The Bostonians, “ ‘Europe, ” “Julia Bride,” “The Jolly Cor- 
ner,” “Crapy Cornelia,” “A Round of Visits,” and the fragment of The 
Ivory Tower. Mr. Matthiessen’s Introduction smoothly points out the 
significance of each of the works and occasionally gives the reader a 
glimpse at new information from the unpublished notebooks ot James. 
One is a bit astonished, however, at the conclusion that the author of 
The Ivory Tower probably penetrated, “more deeply into the evils pro- 
duced by finance capitalism” than did Theodore Dreiser. 

C. G. 


Der ScHarRLacHRoTe Bucusrase. Mit einer Einleitung von Heinrich 
Straumann. Zürich: Artemis-Verlag. [1946.] xxiv, 379 pp. 


The translation, made by Albert Hess, is part of an “Amerikanische 
Reihe.” The printing is superb, and the Introduction by Professor 
Straumann adequate for its purposes. 

C. G. 


Tue Besr SHorr Srorws oF Brer Harre. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Robert N. Linscott. New York: The Modern Library. 
[1947] x, 517 pp. $1.10. 

Both Introduction and selections are far above average. 
C. G. 


19 Vol.19 
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An American Tracepy. By Theodore Dreiser. Introduction by H. L. 
Mencken. Two Volumes in One. Cleveland and New York: The 
World Publishing Company. [1947.] xvi, 409 pp. $1.98. 


Mr. Mencken gives some reminiscences of Dreiser which are of 
value. The same publishers have reproduced more of Dreiser’s novels. 


C. G. 


New Correce Sranparp Dicrionary oF THE Encisa Lancuace. Em- 
phatype Edition. Edited by Charles Earle Funk. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. [1947.] xvi, 1404 pp. $6.00. 


Novelties in printing and in explanatory devices make this one of 
the easiest of dictionaries for the use of undergraduates. Among the 
members of the editorial advisory committee are: W. Cabell Greet, 
Norman Foerster, Howard M. Jones, Thomas C. Pollock, Genre R. 
Stewart, and Louis B. Wright. 

c. G. 
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This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin 
College), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), John C. Gerber (University 
of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queen’s College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), Ernest Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. Mar- 
shall (Western Maryland College), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), and Frederick Tolles (Swarthmore College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the January, 1948, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Lewis Leary, Box 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 

[Brackenrincz, H. H.] Marsh, Philip. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge: 
More Essays in the National Gazette.” West. Penn. Hist. Mag., 
XXIX, 147-152 (Sept.-Dec., 1947). 

Three contributions by Brackenridge to Freneau’s newspaper, not 
listed in Claude M. Newlin’s The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge. 

[Byrp, Witu1am] Leary, Lewis. “A William’ Byrd Poem.” Wm. and 
Mary Quar., 3 ser, IV, 356 (July, 1947). 

“An Humble Address to Cupid,” said to be “By the first Col. 
Byrd,” is found among the St. George Tucker papers at Williamsburg. 

[Frankun, Benyamin] Haviland, Thomas P. “Franklin’s General Maga- 
zine, 1741.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., XLVIII, 125-138 (Winter, 
1946). 

Marsh, Philip. “The Manuscript Franklin Gave to Jefferson.” Lib. Bul. 
Am. Philos. Soc. (1946), pp. 45-48. 

The manuscript was a portion of Franklin’s autobiography which 
was apparently never included in any published version. 

Van Doren, Carl, and Cohen, I. Bernard. Reviews of Benjamin Franklin: 
A Biographical Sketch, by Carl L. Becker. Wm. and Mary Quar., 3 
ser., IV, 229-232 (April, 1947). 

Both Mr. Van Doren and Mr. Cohen present itemized corrections 
to the much used Dictionary of American Biography article, “the best 
short account of its subject in existence.” 
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[Freneau, Prie] Burnett, Virginia S. “Freneau Revises.” Jour. Rut- 

gers Univ. Lib., X, 63-64 (June, 1947). 
` A variant of Freneau’s “Stanzas Occasioned by the Death of Dr. 
Franklin.” 

Leary, Lewis. “The First Biography of Philip Freneau.” Proc. N. J. 
Hist. Soc., LXV, 117-125 (July, 1947). 

Notes on the life and antecedents of Freneau found in an old 
family receipt book, edited with reference “to other contemporary or 
family records, particularly . . . autograph notations in the Fresneau 
Family Bible.” 

Marsh, Philip. “A Freneau Fragment.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., X, 
60-62 (June, 1947). 

An undated fragment of a letter from Freneau to Mathew Carey, 
in which the poet praises the publisher’s Olive-Branch. 

. “Jefferson and Freneau.” Am. Schol, XVI, 201-210 (Spring, 
1947). 

[HamiLron, ALExANDER] Vandenberg, Arthur H. “Alexander Hamilton: 
The Greatest Horatio Alger Story in the History of America.” Life, 
XXII, 65-69 (July 7, 1947). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Anon. “Jefferson Letter: Indians Present Old 
Script to Princeton Library.” Life, XXI, 44 (Dec. 2, 1946). 

How Princeton and the New York Times secured a photostat 
from the Otoe Indians of Oklahoma of a letter in French by Jefferson 
addressed to Otoe envoys who visited Washington after the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Berman, Eleanor Davidson, and McClintock, E. C., Jr. “Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Rhetoric.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXII; 1-8 (Feb., 1947). 

Marsh, Philip. See Frankin above. 

—. See Frengau above. 

[Linn, J. B.] Leary, Lewis. “John Blair Linn, 1777-1805.” Wm. and , 
Mary Quar., 3 ser. IV, 148-176 (April, 1947). 

A biographical and critical study of the principal poet of “the 
literary generation in America which produced the novels of Charles 
Brockden Brown, the essays of Joseph Dennie, and the plays of 
William Dunlap.” 

[Miscettangous] Davis, Richard Beale. “America in George Sandys’s 
‘Ovid? ” Wm. and Mary Quar., 3 ser., IV, 297-304 (July, 1947). 

American associations are more noticeable in the “complete edition” 
of 1632 than in the 1626 edition. 

Johnson, Stanley. “John Donne- and the: Virginia Company.” ELH, 
XIV, 127-138 (June, 1947). 
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Murdock, Kenneth B. Review of The First Century of New England 
Verse, by Harold S. Jantz. JEGP, XLVI, 319-322 (July, 1947). 

Mr. Murdock points out important errors and omissions in Jantz’s 
work, “unquestionably the most important study of its subject yet 
published.” 

Sherman, Stuart C. “Leman Thomas Rede’s Bibliotheca Americana.” 
Wm. and Mary Quar., 3 ser., IV, 332-349 (July, 1947). 

Reprints the introductory essay of the Bibliotheca Americana 
(1789), “the best contemporary account of the American book trade 
at the end of the eighteenth century.” 

Wright, Louis B. “Literature in the Colonial South.” Huntington Lib. 
Quar., X, 297-316 (May, 1947). 
An interpretative survey. 


Il. 1800-1870 

[Avams, J. Q.] Goodfellow, Donald M. “‘Old Man Eloquent’ Visits 
Pittsburgh.” West. Penn. Hist: Mag., XXVIII, 99-100 (Sept.-Dec., 
1945). 

The round of activities which accompanied the visit of the former 
President to Pittsburgh in November, 1843. 

Kirby, T. A. “J. Q. Adams and Chaucer.” MLN, LXI, 185-186 (March, 
1946). 

Rahskopf, Horace G. “John Quincy Adams: Speaker and Rhetorician.” 
Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXII, 435-441 (Dec., 1946). 

[Brranr, W. C.] Friedland, Louis S. “Bryant’s Schooling in the Liberties 
of Oratory.” dm. N&Q, VIL, 27 (May, 1947). 

The review of James Wallis Eastburn and R. C. Sands’s Yamoyden 
in the North American Review for April, 1821, attributed by William 
J. Spooner (in a letter to Bryant) to John Gorham Palfrey (see 
American Notes & Queries, VI, 180, March, 1947), is, on the evidence, 
more likely the work of William H. Gardiner. 

Grubbs, Henry A. “Mallarmé and Bryant.” MLN, LXII, 410-412 (June, 
1947). 

Mallarmé borrowed “one of his most strikingly beautiful images” 
(“Las de lamer repos où ma paresse offense”) from Bryant’s “Fair- 
est of rural maids,” possibly introduced to the poem through one of 
Poe’s articles. 

[Carurners, W. A.] Davis, Curtis Carroll. “Chronicler of the Cavaliers 
—Some Letters from and to William Alexander Caruthers, M. D. 
(1802-1846).” Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog, LV, 213-232 (July, 1947). 

This article, based on Dr. Davis’s dissertation, contains more bio- 
graphical information than is elsewhere available in print. 
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[Coorrr, J. F.] Scudder, Harold H. “Cooper’s The Crater.” AL, XIX, 
109-126 (May, 1947). 

The plot of Cooper’s utopian romance was apparently in part actu- 
ally factual; the story is not only an exposition of Cooper’s views of 
American character and government, but also “a defense or a demon- 
stration of the newly announced economic views of his former pub- 
lisher, Henry C. Carey.” 

Williams, Mentor L. “Cooper, Lyon, and the Moore-Hascall Harvesting 
Machine.” Mich. Hist, XXXI, 26-34 (March, 1947). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Amacher, Richard E. “Emerson’s The Bohemian 
Hymn.” Expl., V; 55 (June, 1947). 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Emerson’s Days.” Expl., V, 41 (April, 1947). 

Foster, Grace R. “The Natural History of the Will.” Am. Schol., 
XV, 277-287 (Summer, 1946). 

The natural history of the will in the philosophies of Emerson 
and Nietzsche. 

St. Clair, F. Y. “Emerson’s ‘Chiser, the Fountain of Life?” PQ, XXVI, 
81-84 (Jan., 1947). 

Emerson became acquainted with “Chiser” (properly Khizr, or 
al-Khidr, or al-Khadir), Persian deity and prophet, through the works 
of Joseph von Hammer. 

[Funr, Timorny] See Pautpine below. 

[Hewrrr, J. H.] Harwell, Richard Barksdale. “A Reputation by Re- 
flection: John Hill Hewitt and Edgar Allan Poe.” Emory Univ. 
Quar., III, 104-114 (June, 1947). 

[Irvinc, WasHincton] Snell, George. “Washington Irving: A Revalua- 
tion.” MLQ, VII, 303-310 (Sept., 1946). 

[Lincorn, Asranam] Dahlberg, W. A. “Lincoln the Wit.” Quar. 
Jour. Speech, XXXI, 424-427 (Dec., 1945). 

Lorant, Stefan. “Where Are the Lincoln Papers?” Life, XXIII, 45-46, 
48, 51 (Aug. 25, 1947). 

Evidence to show that Robert Todd Lincoln had his father’s per- 
sonal papers in 1923, but that these have been either lost or destroyed. 

[LoncreLLow, H. W.] Matenko, Percy. “Fragments from Longfellow’s 
Workshop: Novalis.” Ger. Rev., XXII, 32-41 (Feb., 1947). 

Longfellow took notes on the German author, but did not include 
him in his anthology, The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

[Mexvitte, Herman] Chase, Richard. “An Approach to Melville.” Par- 
tisan Rev., XVI, 285-295 (May-June, 1947). 

Melville the artist considered in connection with Melville the “great 
progressive, an heroic democrat, a culture hero, a noble heart,” and “a 
prophet of the good society.” 
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Gilman, W. H. “A Note on Herman Melville in Honolulu.” AL, 
XIX, 169 (May, 1947). 

An excerpt from a letter from H. R. Hawkins, dated December 
10, 1849, in which he relates that he had been informed that Melville 
set up pins in a bowling alley in Honolulu. 

[Pautpinc, J. K.] Turner, Arlin. “James Kirke Paulding and Tim- 
othy Flint.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXXIV, 105-111 (June, 1947). 
A study of the influence of Flint on Paulding’s Westward Hol, 
‘based on marginal notations in Paulding’s copy of Flints 4 Con- 
densed Geography and History of the Western States and on his 
reading of the same author's Recollections of the Last Ten Years. — 
(Por, E. A.] Bandy, W. T. “A Source of Poe’s “The Premature Burial.’ ” 
AL, XTX, 167-168 (May, 1947). 

Mrs. Seba Smith’s poem, “The Life-Preserving Coffin,” along 
with its accompanying note, which appeared in the Columbian Lady's. 
and Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1844, provides a more likely 
source for Poe’s tale than those which have been previously suggested. 

Fagin, N. Bryllion. “Poe—Drama Critic.” Theatre Annual (1946), pp. 
23-28. 

Poe’s drama reviews show that he was “a severe critic equipped 
with a sharp style. ... In some ways he was a champion of the 
best types of American drama and theatre today.” 

Harwell, Richard Barksdale. See Hewrrr above. 
Turner, Arlin. “Sources of Poe’s ‘A Descent into the Maelstrom.’” 
` JEGP, XLVI, 298-301 (July, 1947). 

Poe seems to have drawn on at least four different sources, an 
encyclopedia article, the published narrative of an American sea cap- 
tain, an anonymous French story entitled “La Maelstrom,” soa a note 
in a weekly newspaper. 

Wylie, Clarence P., Jr. “Mathematical Allusions in Poe,” Sci. Mo. 
LXIII, 227-235 (Sept, 1946). 

[THorzav, H. D.] Anon. “Thoreau’s Plan of a Farm.” Thoreau Soc. 
Bul., XX, 2 (July, 1947). 

A hitherto unpublished survey done by Thoreau on March 23, 1858, 
of the Charles Gordon farm on Old Bedford Road, Concord. 

Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., 
June 6, 1947, p. 2. 

On H. M. Tomlinson’s literary debt to Thoreau. 

Dabbs, James McBride. “Thoreau—The Adventurer as Economist.” 
Yale Rev., XXXVI, 667-672 (Summer, 1947). 
Frost, Ruth H. “Thoreau’s Worcester Friends: HI. Thomas Wentworth 
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Higginson. His Worcester Years.” Nature Outlook, V, 4-7, 33 (May, 


1947). 
Gierasch, Walter. “Thoreau and Willa Cather.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., 


XX, 4 (July, 1947). 
A note on “echoes of Thoreau” in The Professor's House and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

West, Herbert Faulkner. “Values in Thoreau.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., 
XX, 1 (July, 1947). 

A condensation of a lecture delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Thoreau Society in Concord on July 2, 1947. 

[Miscettaneous] Flanders, Bertram Holland. “Reading and Writing in 

Early Georgia.” Ga. Rev., I, 209-217 (Summer, 1947). 
A survey of culture in Georgia to 1850. 

Gulliver, Harold S. “Thackeray in Georgia.” Ga. Rev., I, 35-43 (Spring, 
1947). 

Nathan, Hans. “Charles Mathews, Comedian, and the American 
Negro.” So. Folklore Quar., X, 191-198 (Sept., 1946). 

Scott, Kenneth. “A Naval Ballad of the War of 1812.” Am. Neptune, 
VII, 167-169 (April, 1947). 

Edited from the Toscan Papers in the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 
II. 1870-1900 

[Apams, Henry] Spiller, Robert E. “Henry Adams: Man of Letters.” 
SRL, XXX, 11-12, 33-34 (Feb. 22, 1947). 

[Cremens, S. L.] Anon. “Not So Good Is Mark’s Effort to Show He 
Can Pen a Poem Like the ‘Raven’ by Poe.” Twatnian, VI, 3 (July- 
Aug., 1947). 

A previously unpublished burlesque written in a friend’s album. 

Brownell, George Hiram. “About that Heliotype Portrait of Mark 
Twain in ‘Huck Finn.” Twainian, VI, 1-2 (Jan.-Feb., 1947). 

. “The First of Series II, American Travel Letters, in Alta Cali- 

fornian.” Twainian, VI, 1-3 (May-June, 1947). 

Uncollected letters written by Clemens for the Alta Californian in 


1867. 
. “This German Biography Did Not Contain Enough ‘Frozen 
Truth’ to Satisfy Twain.” Twainian, VI, 1 (March-April, 1947). 
In 1899 Clemens wrote Robert Lutz, publisher in Stuttgart, asking 
him to suppress Mark Twains Lebensgeschichte (1898) and replace 
it with an authentic account of his life. 
. “Mark Orates on Death of Democratic Party in 1880(?).” Twain- 
ian, VI, 2-3 (Jan.-Feb., 1947). 
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. “Second Letter of ‘American Travel Letters, Series II.” Twain- 

tan, VI, 4-6 (July-Aug., 1947). 

. “Some Figures on the rst Edition of ‘Tom Sawyer.” Twainian, 
VII, 2 (March-April, 1947). 

——. “Twain ‘Ciphers’ Loss from Postal Decree.” Trvainian, VI, 
3-4 (March-April, 1947). 

Dickinson, Leon T., “Marketing a Best Seller: Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLI, 107-122 (2d Quar. 1947). 

. “Mark Twain's Revisions in Writing The Innocents Abroad.” 
AL, XIX, 139-157 (May, 1947). 

In preparing the Alta Californian letters for publication in book 
form for an Eastern audience, Clemens conscientiously revised details 
to make the work clearer, more varied, more decorous, and richer in 
humor. 

Hutton, Graham. “Hawkeye, Huck Finn and an English Boy.” Chi- 
cago Sun Book Week, IV, 2 (May 4, 1947). 

Wecter, Dixon. “Frank Findlay; or, “The Thameside Tenderfoot in the 
Wooly West.” Twainian, VI, 1-4 (July-Aug., 1947). 

Four letters from Findlay to Clemens. 

(Herne, J. A.] Quinn, Arthur Hobson. “Ibsen and Herne—Theory and 
Facts.” AL, XIX, 171-177 (May, 1947). 

Objections to Dorothy S. Bucks and Arthur H. Nethercot’s “Ibsen 
and Herne’s Margaret Fleming: A Study of the Early Ibsen Move- 
ment in America,” American Literature, XVII, 311-333 (Jan., 1946). 
Miss Bucks and Mr. Nethercot present “A Reply to Professor Quinn” 
in American Literature, XIX, 177-180 (May, 1947). 

[Hicernson, T. W.] Frost, Ruth H. “Thoreau’s Worcester Friends: III. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. His Worcester Years.” Nature 
Outlook, V, 4-7, 33 (May, 1947). 

(Howes, W. D.] Gibson, William M. “Material and Form in How- 
ells’s First Novels.” AL, XIX, 158-166 (May, 1947). 

Howells’s “three early novels (and some of the later ones on oc- 
casion) incorporated ideas and incidents which [he] had worked 
out embryonically in his varied, numerous early writings.” 

, and Arms, George. “A Bibliography of William Dean Howells. 
Part V.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., LI, g1-105 (Feb., 1947). 

[James, Henry] Oliver, Clinton. “Henry James as Social Critic.” Anti- 
och Rev., VIL, 243-258 (Summer, 1947). 

Roberts, Morris. “Henry James and the Art of Foreshortening.” Rev. 
Eng. Stud., XXIL, 207-215 (July, 1946). 
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[Laner Swney] Gibson, Count. D. “The Wonderful Marshes of 
Glynn.” Emory Univ. Quar., III, 116-121 (June, 1947). 

A geologist describes “the wonder and effectiveness of the water 
dynamics” that gave birth and growth to the marshes. 

Wright, Nathalia. “The East Tennessee Background of Sidney Lanier’s 
Tiger-Lilies.” AL, XIX, 127-138 (May, 1947). 

Marred by sentimentality and loose construction, Tiger-Lilies is 
nevertheless realistic, accurate, and serious in its portrayal of minor 
characters—the crackers, mountaineers, and Negroes—and in its use 
of backgrounds drawn from Lanier’s own experiences. 

[Taytor, Bayarp] Prahl, A. J. “Bayard Taylor and Goethe.” MLQ, 
VII, 205-218 (June, 1946). 

[Wrurman, Warr] Anon. “The Whitman Collection: Some New Man- 
uscripts.” Lib. Chron. (Univ. Penn.), XIV, 29-31 (April, 1947). 
Basler, Roy P. “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” .Expl., V, 59 

{June, 1947). 

“‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’ may be read as a poem 
recording the adolescent recognition of his [Whitman’s] necessity and 
the discovery of his poetic ‘self’ through a symbolic experience which 
enabled the sublimation of desire to find expression in song.” 

Johnson, C. W. M. “Whitman’s Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 
Expl., V, 52 (May, 1947). 
Mabbott, T. O. “Whitman’s Song of Myself, XXIV, 19.” Expl., 43 (April, 


1947). 
Tolles, Frederick B. “A Quaker Reaction to Leaves of Grass.” AL, 
XIX, 170-171 (May, 1947). 

A letter from Lucretia Mott reveals that one group of Philadelphia 
Quakers reacted most favorably when Leaves of Grass appeared, her 
son-in-law, Edward M. Davis, sending to New York for a copy for 
his seventeen-year-old daughter. 

(Winter, Wittram] McGaw, Charles J. “William Winter: Critic of the 
Brown Decades.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXI, 162-166 (April, 1945). 


IV. 1900-1947 

[ATHERTON, Gertrupe] Anon. “Gertrude Atherton Writes Her 56th 
Book.” Life, XXI, 95-98 (Nov. 11, 1946). 

Atherton, Gertrude. “Gertrude Atherton’s Record.” SRL, XXX, 22 
(May 17, 1947). 

A letter in which Miss Atherton explains her preparation for writ- 

ing The Conqueror. 

[Bisuopr, J. P.] Stallman, Robert Wooster. “The Poetry of John Peale 
Bishop.” Western Rev., XI, 5-19 (Autumn, 1946). 
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A critical evaluation, containing analyses of such poems as “Per- 
spectives Are Precipices,” “Southern Pines,” and “Behavior of the 
Sun”: Bishop “represents the best in the perfection of the Symbolist 
style in English” and “is a minor poet of the first order.” 

[Bourng, RanpotpH] Madison, Charles A. “The Man in the Black 
Cape. Randolph Bourne: A Literary Radical.” Am. Schol., XV, 338- 
347 (Summer, 1946). 

Brief biographical sketch and appraisal. 

[Brooxs, CreantH] Hecht, Roger. “Paradox and Cleanth Brooks.” 
Bard Rev. Il, 47-51 (Spring, 1947). 

Ransom, John Crowe. “Poetry: I. The Formal Analysis.” Kenyon 
Rev., IX, 436-456 (Summer, 1947). 

[Brooxs, Van Wyck} Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Van Wyck Brooks and 
Biographical Criticism.” Accent, VII, 131-149 (Spring, 1947). 

[Brown, M. W.] Bliven, Bruce, Jr. “Child’s Best Seller: Margaret Wise 
Brown, Who Uses Three Pseudonyms, Has Written 53 Books, and 
Bound One of Them in Bunny Fur.” Life, XXI, 59-62, 64, 66 (Dec. 
2, 1946). 

A biographical study and description of the writings of the best- 
selling author of children’s books, who writes under the pseudonyms 
of Golden McDonald, Timothy Hay, and Juniper Scott. 

[Carner Wua] Canby, Henry Seidel. “Willa Cather (1876-1947).” 
SRL, XXX, 22-24 (May 10, 1947). 

A reminiscence and a critical appreciation: “Her artis not big 
art. It does not respond to the troubled sense of American might 
and magnitude realized but undirected. . . . It is national in signifi- 
cance, but not in scope.” 

Gierasch, Walter. “Thoreau and Willa Cather.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., 
XX, 4 (July, 1947). 

A note on “echoes of Thoreau” in The Professor's House and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

Scott, Wilbur S. “Cather’s My Antonia.” Expl., V, 58 (June, 1947). 

[Crang, Harr] Loveman, Samuel. “Hart Crane.” Bodley Book Shop, 
Catalogue No. 92 (1947), pp. [63-64]. 

Personal reminiscences of friendship with Crane from 1919 to 1932. 

{Cutten, Counrez] Bontemps, Arna. “The Harlem Renaissance.” SRL, 
XXX, 12-13, 44 (March 22, 1947). 

[Fautxner, Witiiam] Hopper, Vincent F. “Faulkner’s Paradise Lost.” 
Va. Quar. Rev, XXIII, 405-420 (Summer, 1947). 

Faulkner’s “romanticism and despair are given body in the re- 
belliousness of so many of his characters against an omnipotent but 
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shadowy enemy, whose power is ultimately as meåningless as their re- 
bellion”; his writings thus “became a reflection of the notorious un- 
easiness of the human race in contemplating its close relationship to 
the animal kingdom.” 

Snell, George. “The Fury of William Faulkner.” Western Rev, XI, 
29-40 (Autumn, 1946). 

Evaluation of Faulkner as a short-story writer. 

[Fern, T. H.] Firebaugh, Joseph J. “Pioneer in the Parlor Car: 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril.” Prairie Schooner, XXI, 69-85 (Spring, 
1947). 

Ferril is “poet of the West in spirit as well as subject,” sharing 
the universal Western conflict between progress and tradition. 

[Frosr, RoserrT] Cook, Reginald L. “Poet in the Mountains.” Western 
Rev., XI, 175-182 (Spring, 1947). 

[Green, Junin] Marshall, Robert H. “Characterization in the Novels 
of Julien Green.” Bard Rev., 1, 36-50 (Fall, 1946). 

[Gunruer, Jonn} Rovere, Richard H. “Inside.” .New Yorker, XXIII, 
30-39 (Aug. 23, 1947). 

A “Profile” of a writer whose “worldwide popularity is probably 
greater than that of any other living writer.” 

[Hucues, Lancston] See Cutten above. 

[Kexty, Georce] McCarthy, Mary. “Something about the Weather.” 
Partisan Rev., XIV, 174-178 (March-April, 1947). 

An appraisal of the dramatic art of George Kelly, an “exciting” 
writer, but “the queerest writer on view in America.” 

[Lewis, Sinctair] Grunwald, Henry Anatole. “Main Street 1947: Sauk 
Centre, Minn., Is Less Isolated and Isolationist Than It Was When 
Sinclair Lewis Lampooned His Home Town in Fiction 27 Years 
Ago.” Life, XXII, 100-102, 104, 107-108, 110, 113-114 (June 23, 1947). 

{Linosay, VacneL] Edwards, Davis. “The Real Source of Vachel Lind- 
say’s Poetic Technique.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXIII, 182-195 (April, 
1947). 

{Lowext, Rosert}] Anon. “Prize Poet: Robert Lowell Wins the Pulitzer 
Award.” Life, XX, 91-92, 94 (May 19, 1947). 

A brief biographical sketch and one poem: great-granduncle James 
Russell Lowell and distant cousin Amy Lowell are also briefly men- 
tioned. 

{Mier Henry] S[mith], H[arrison]. “The New Coast of Bohemia.” 
SRL, XXX, 18 (Aug. 16, 1947). 

There is now “a new center of rebellion” in America, “watered 
by the Pacific,” where “poets and prose writers, living in communion 
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with the California sunshine,” from Monterey to Carmel, work out 
the “sexual, anarchic, and ‘philosophic’ ideas” of Henry Miller, “the 
prophet of the new disorder.” 

[O Nzn, Evcene] Frenz, Horst. “Eugene O’Neill on the London Stage.” 
Queen's Quar., LIV, 223-230 (Summer, 1947). 

Many of the O’Neill productions have left a distinct mark on the 
British stage. 

Griffin, William J. “The Cariocas Discover O'Neill.” Theatre Arts, 
XXXI, 44-46 (Aug. 1947). 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. “O’Neill’s Tragic Sense.” Am. Schol, XVI, 
283-290 (Summer, 1947). 

Prideaux, Tom. “Eugene O'Neill: Most Celebrated U. S. Playwright 
Returns to Theatre After 12 Years with a New Play about an Iceman 
Who Is Death.” Life, XXI, 102-104, 106, 108, 110, 113-114, 116 (Oct. 
14, 1946). 

{Parcuen, Kenner] Untermeyer, Jean S. “The Problem of Patchen.” 
SRL, XXX, 15-16 (March 22, 1947). 

[Porrer, K. A.] West, Ray B., Jr. “Katherine Anne Porter: Symbol and 
Theme in ‘Flowering Judas?” Accent, VII, 182-188 (Spring, 1947). 
[Pounp, Ezra] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Ezra Pound and the Fascist 

Complex.” So. Atl. Quar., XLV, 349-358 (July, 1947). 

The worth of Pound’s poetry and his place in American literature 
have nothing to do with his political career in Italy, nor have Pound’s 
ventures into fascist politics had any effect on the value of his earlier 
poetry. 

Richardson, Lawrence. “Ezra Pound’s Homage to Propertius.” Yale 
Poetry Rev., No. 6 (1947), pp. 21-29. 

Watts, Harold H. “Pound’s Cantos: Means to an End.” Yale Poetry 
Rev. No. 6 (1947), pp. 9-20. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Super, R. H. “Robinson’s For a Dead Lady.” Expl. 
V, 60 (June, 1947). 

[Srem, Gertrupve] Anon. “Speaking of Pictures: Gertrude Stein Left 
a Hodgepodge Behind Her.” Life, XXIII, 14-16 (Aug. 18, 1947). 

A brief description, with samples, of the “curious shipments of 
wildly disordered pictures and documents” that the Yale University 
Library has been receiving since 1938 from France, including letters 
and original manuscripts. 

Evans, Oliver. “Gertrude Stein as Humorist.” Prairie Schooner, XXI, 
97-101 (Spring, 1947). 

[Sremsecx, Jonn] Cousins, Norman. “Bankrupt Realism.” SRL, XXX, 
22-23 (March 8, 1947). 
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[Srevens, Warrace] Laros, Fred. “Wallace Stevens Today.” Bard Rev., 
II, 8-15 (Spring, 1947). 

Marts, Louis J. “Wallace Stevens: The Romance of the Precise.” Yale 
Poetry Rev., No. 5 (1946), pp. 13-20. 

Simons, Hi. “Wallace Stevens and Mallarmé.” MP, XLIII, 235-259 
(May, 1946). 

Sypher, Wylie. “Connoisseur in Chaos: Wallace Stevens.” Partisan 
Rev., XIII, 83-95 (Winter, 1946). 

[Tuurser, James] Goldwyn, Samuel, and Thurber, James. “Goldwyn 
vs. Thurber: Producer and Author Dispute Over ‘Walter Mitty.” 
Life, XXIII, 19-20 (Aug. 18, 1947). 

[Traven, Bruno] Johnson, William W. “Who Is Bruno Traven: Noted 
Novelist Plays Hide-and-Seek with His Public.” Life, XXII, 13-14, 
16 (March 10, 1947). 

The mystery of the identity of the author of The Death Ship, 
The Treasure of the Sierre Madre, and The Bridge in the Jungle, 
who reveals only that he was born in the Middle West soon after the 
turn of the century. 

[ Warren, R. P.] Basso, Hamilton. “The Huey Long Legend: Louisiana’s 
Flamboyant Kingfish, Dead Little More than a Decade, Has Now 
Risen as a New Figure in American Fiction and Folklore.” Life, 
XXI, 106-108, 110, 112, 115-116, 118-121 (Dec. 9, 1946). 

A comparison of Huey Long with the central figures in John 
Dos Passos’s Number One, A. L. Langley’s A Lion in the Streets, 
Hamilton Basso’s Sun in Capricorn, and Robert Penn Warren’s All 
the King’s Men. 

Girault, Norton R. “The Narrator’s Mind as Symbol: An Analysis of 
‘All the King’s Men? ” Accent, VII, 220-234 (Summer, 1947). 

[Wuson, EpMunp] Hicks, Granville. “The Intransigence of Edmund 
Wilson.” Antioch Rev., VI, 550-562 (Winter, 1946-1947). 

[Miscettanrous] Anon. “Young U. S. Writers: A Refreshing Group of 
Newcomers on the Literary Scene Is Ready to Tackle Almost Any- 
thing.” Life, XXII, 75-76, 78 (June 2, 1947). 

Photographs and brief sketches of Truman Capote, Jean Stafford, 
Thomas Heggen, Calder Willingham, and Elizabeth Fenwick. 

Beach, Joseph Warren. “The Cancelling Out—A Note on Modern 
Poetry.” Accent, VII, 243-250 (Summer, 1947). 

“The strongest feature of contemporary American poetry is per- 
haps the rich complexity of its imaginative texture. And almost cer- 
tainly it is this same gratifying complexity, when carried to extremes 
and unmastered by the central poetic ‘idea,’ which constitutes the main 
threat to its effectiveness.” 
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Canby, Henry Seidel. “An Open Letter to the Realists.” SRL, XXX, 
20 (May 3, 1947). i 

“Naturalism so-called is near a dead end. Realism in general is be- 
coming each year less imaginative, less creative. ... Romance... will 
come back.” ae 

. “The Reviewing of Books.” Atl. Mo., CLXXX, 115-118 (April, 
1947). 
. Reminiscence and advice. 
Chamberlain, John. “Critic Finds New Authors Work Things Out in 
Their Own Ways.” Life, XXII, 81-82 (June 2, 1947). 

“The ’30’s with their literary emphasis on economics, the pyschol- 
ogy of class struggle and class war, have gone to join the hoopla and 
wonderful nonsense of the ’20’s. . . . What is to succeed . . . is still in 
the making; it will probably run to symbolism and the use of imagery 

. and a continued revolt against naturalism and realism.” 
Conover, Robert. “Poets Who Can Speak for All of America.” Chicago 
Sun Book Week, IV, 2 (May 4, 1947). i 

Brief review of the achievement of such “midwestern” poets as 
Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, John G. Neihardt, T. S. Eliot, Ken- 
neth Fearing, and Langston Hughes. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “ ‘Not Men’: A Natural History of American Natu- 
ralism.” Kenyon Rev., IX, 414-435 (Spring, 1947). 

Farrar, John. “Publisher’s Eye View.” SRL, XXX, 11-12, 26 (Aug. 9, 
1947). . 

A publisher, in the course of reviewing a book by Sophie Kerr, 
comments on the “care and feeding” of authors in general, and the 
special problems of some in particular, including Ellen Glasgow, 
Louis Bromfield, and Philip Wylie. 

Fletcher, John Gould. “Poetry, 1937-1947.” Ga. Rev., I, 153-161 (Sum- 
mer, 1947). i 

“The problem of arriving at maturity . . . is indeed difficult in 
the United States. The critics, with their eternal axes to grind, can 
give but little help. Nor has the reading public, despite the increase 
of college courses, the establishment of chairs of American literature 
at important points, the improvement in quality of textbooks, dis- 
played much ability so far, to discriminate between work of real dis- 
tinction and the cheap trash that is bought and read every day.” 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Documentary in Action.” Ariz. Quar. 
HI, 5-18 (Spring, 1947). 

“Just as John Dewey rescued ‘matter’ ‘and ‘primary fact’ and 

‘experience’ from the attacks of idealistic metaphysicians, so must the 
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verturesome critic affirm the value of books rooted in the quick of 

experience.” 

. “The Malady of Modern Poetry.” Prairie Schooner, XXI, 9-15 
(Spring, 1947). 

Modern poets are “rootless, uncertain of their function in society,” 
are filled with hopelessness, “the inner emptiness, the canker of de- 
spair.” 

Laufe, A. L. “Not So New in the Theatre.” So. Atl. Quar., XLVI, 384- 
389 (July, 1947). 

“Neither the stage nor the screen has discarded any trace of medi- 
evalism which holds sure-fire audience appeal.” 

Maloney, Russell. “Tilley the Toiler: A Profile of the New Yorker Maga- 
zine.” SRL, XXX, 7-10, 29-32 (Aug. 30, 1947). 

Morrison, Theodore. ““The Fault, Dear Brutus’: Poetic Example and 
Poetic Doctrine Today.” Pacific Spect., I, 235-250 (Summer, 1947). 

Ransom, John Crowe. “Poetry: I. The Formal Analysis.” Kenyon Rev., 
IX, 436-456 (Summer, 1947). 

Scherman, David. “Speaking of Pictures ... Burma Shave Is Out Again 
with Poetic Ad Campaign.” Life, XXII, 14-16 (June 2, i947). 

History of the popular jingles that dot roadsides throughout the 
country. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “From Scientific Theory to Aesthetic Fact: The 
‘Naturalistic’ Novel.” Quar. Rev. Lit., Tl, 167-188 (n.d.). 

“The attempt to assess naturalistic fiction without regard for 
its dialectical totality is responsible for many absurd things that have 
been said about it.” 





V. GENERAL 
Billington, Ray. “Writers in Revolt Against Society.” Chicago Sun 
Book Week, IV, 8 (May 4, 1947). 
The grimness of Midwestern life gave writers from this section the 
courage to speak out. 
Blair, Walter. “Our Literary Comedians.” Chicago Sun Book Week, 
IV, 20 (May 7, 1947). 
A survey of Midland humor from 1828 to the present. 
Boggs, R. S. “Folklore Bibliography for 1946.” So. Folklore Quar., XI, 
1-92 (March, 1947). i 
Brittain, Vera. “A Comment on Herbert Read in America.” Adelphi, 
XXIII, 100-101 (Jan-March, 1947). 
Comment on Herbert Read’s “De Tocqueville on Art in America,” 


Adelphi, XXII, 9-12 (Oct.-Dec., 1946). 
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Busch, Noel F. “One Hundred Years of Town and Country.” Life, 
XXI, 83-90 (Dec. 23, 1946). 

A photographic essay on the hundred-year-old magazine devoted 
to activities of the upper classes, which until 1g01 bore the name given 
it by its founders, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris—the Home 
Journal. 

Canby, Henry Seidel. “Death of the Iron Virgin.” SRL, XXX, 11-13, 
65 (April 12, 1947). 

A survey of the breaking of taboos and the rise of frankness in 
literature from Whitman to the present. 

De Beauvoir, Simone. “An American Renaissance in France.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev. June 22, 1947, pp. 7; 29. 

“One of the significant events in French literature during the 
period between the two wars was the discovery of American litera- 
ture.” 

Eddy, Mary O. “Three Early Hymn Writers.” So. Folklore Quar. X, 
177-182 (Sept., 1946). 

Amzi Chapin (1768-1835), Samuel Wakefield (1799-1895), and 
Amos Sutton Hayden (1813-1880). 

English, Thomas H. “One Hundred Famous Southern Books.” So. 
Atl. Bul, XII, 1, 12-13 (May, 1947). 

Fast, Howard. “American Literature and the Democratic Tradition.” 
Coll. Eng., VIII, 279-284 (March, 1947). See Rouse below. 

Flanagan, John T. “Novels of the Midlands.” Chicago Sun Book Week, 
IV, 4 (May 4, 1947). 

Linebarger, Paul M. A. “STASM: Psychological Warfare and Literary 
Criticism.” So. Atl. Quar., XLVI, 344-348 (July, 1947). 

An application of wartime psychological warfare analysis to con- 
temporary American literature reveals that many of our ablest authors 
dedicate their efforts to works “which have the net effect of depressing 
American morale, undermining belief in the individually tangible 
function of American statecraft, and projecting alternatives which are 
either hopelessly varied or are out of reach.” 

Mabbott, T. O. “A Newly Found American Translation of Balzac.” 
MLN, LXI, 278-279 (April, 1946). 

Machell, Roger. “The American Best-Seller.” Nineteenth Century and 
After, CXLI, 23-30 (Jan. 1947). 

An examination of the literary phenomenon of the best-seller, with 
some explanation of why “its frequency and the immediacy of sales 
are rapidly increasing.” 

Myers, Elizabeth, and Gaimster, R. “Further Comment on America, de 


20 Vol.19 
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‘Tocqueville and Herbert Read.” Adelphi, XXIII, 166 a 
1947). 

Comment on Herbert Read’s “De -Tocqueville on Art in Ana 
Adelphi, XXII, 9-12 (Oct-Dec., 1946). 

Neuberger, Richard L. “Reading in the Backwoods.” SRL, XXX, 10-12 
(March 8, 1947). 

Pettit, Paul Bruce. “Showboat Theatre.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXI, 
167-174 (April, 1945). 

Peyre, Henri. “American Literature through French Eyes.” Va. Quar. 
Rev., XXII, 421-438 (Summer, 1947). 

“One of the striking phenomena of world literature in the last 
twenty years has been the emergence of American literature as the 
most important of the two literatures in the English language,” but 
-the American writers most admired in France have often not been 
those that either American advertising or American professors have 
praised. 

Rouse, H. Blair. “Democracy, American Literature, and’ Mr. Fast.” 
Eng. Jour., XXXVI, 321-323 (June, 1947). 

A criticism of Howard Fast’s “American Literature and the Dem- 
ocratic Tradition” (see above): Fast would make literature exclusively 
an instrument of social change; not well informed about earlier 
_ American literature, he misinterprets it. 

Super, Paul L. “Backgrounds of Naturalism in the Theatre.” Quar. 
Jour. Speech, XXXIII, 46-52 (Feb., 1947). 

Spiller, Robert E. “Critical Standards in the American Romantic Move- 
ment.” Coll. Eng., VIII, 344-352 (May, 1947). 

Spivey, Herman E. “Southern Literary Culture: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy for 1946.” So. Atl. Bul., XIII, 1-8 (Supplement, 1947). 

Watkins, Edna W. “Amateur Periodicals at the New York Historical 
Society.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar., XXXI, 21-24 (Jan., 1947). 

Brief descriptions of amateur periodicals in the New York His- 
torical Society, from 1927 to date. 

Wright, Luella M. “Fiction in History.” Palzmpsest, XXVII, 97-111 


(April, 1947). 





WHITMAN IN 1850: THREE UNCOLLECTED 
ARTICLES 


ROLLO G. SILVER 
School of Library Science, Simmons College 


O PERIOD of Whitman’s life is as fascinating and elusive to the 

critic and the student as the five years immediately preceding the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass. So little is known about Whitman’s 
activities during these formative years that it has been impossible to pre- 
pare adequate biographical studies of the poet’s development. As a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Whitman in 1850, this paper presents three 
letters to the National Era signed “Paumanok” and, in order to establish 
authorship, correlates these texts with others written by Whitman. 


Between 1850 and 1855 Whitman was sometimes housebuilder, some- 
times journalist. The extent of his newspaper work remains indistinct, 
awaiting patient search through contemporary files, but what has been 
discovered shows the poet to be shrewd and original, so that further 
search should be rewarding. As a critic he revered naturalness in singing 
and painting, and simplicity in architecture, decrying the overornamented 
arts of Victorian America. In politics he was a liberal, and the fact that 
in 1850 Whitman contributed to Gamaliel Bailey’s abolitionist National 
Era, the paper which first printed Uncle Tom’s Cabin, clarifies his state- 
ment that he “was then quite an ‘abolitionist.’ ”* 


Although the appearances of two of the three contributions have been 
previously recorded,? the final one has been hitherto unnoted. None, as 
far as can be ascertained, has been considered in detail. All are presented 
without change in text. 


7 Walt Whitman, Specimen Days & Collect (Philadelphia, 1882-1883), p. 202. 

* Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870 No. 3. Walt Whitman 1819- 
1892, ed. Nouvart Tashjian (New York, 1941), p. 7. A letter from Mr. Ernest L. Het- 
tich, July 23, 1946, stated that “Professor Oscar Cargill, who directed the original project, 
tells me that there were some sixty workers involved and, hence, it is quite impossible to 
name the researcher who turned up these items.” In a letter dated June 10, 1947, Miss 
Nouvart Tashjian stated that “When compiling and editing the Whitman Bibliography, I 
checked the index with all the known and little known pseudonyms that Whitman had 
used. ‘These were submitted for further verification to Mrs. Frank J. Sprague.... As 
my introduction states, credit should be given to Mrs. Sprague and Mr. Henry Saunders.” 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK.* 


Battle between the “National” and Wilmot Proviso Whigs—A Union 
Party is to be got up, under magnificent auspices—Jenny Lind, and 
what a plain man thinks about her—The painters and their pro- 
ductions. : 

New York, October 25, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Those are not the fiercest battles that are fought under military 
command, and with gunpowder and bayonets. For example, there 
is now going on, in our good city and State, a fight where no blood 
flows; but it brings in play all the passions of the combatants— 
hatred, pride, revenge, ambition, and a little bit of patriotism. The 
Hunker Whigs’—the “Nationals”—are pitted against the Wilmot 
Proviso Whigs. Every point is contested. Not a ward meeting, not 
a caucus, not a nomination for the smallest municipal office, but the 
belligerent spirit sticks out, and frequently causes a row. In all the 
elections of committees it is palpable enough. 


Nor does either side seem disposed to wish for peace, nor to ask 
for quarters, nor to give any. - The Tribune (Mr. Greeley’s element 
is excitement—his meat and drink) leads on the forces of Seward in 
gallant style, and gives many strong blows and sharp ones; it re- 
minds one of a knight of chivalry, for its heart is evidently in the 
business; and at the enemy it goes, with loose rein, and visor open, 
and poised shield. Keep it up, doughty Tribune!” And may those 


* The following reference to this article appears in the editorial column: “Our Corre- 
spondence this week embraces letters from London, New York, and the Indian country. 
The shorter letter from New York makes quite free with Jenny Lind. The writer does 
well to preserve his incog” (National Era, Washington, D. C., Oct. 31, 1850, p. 174, col. 1). 

* Ibid., p. 175, cols. 3-4. For help in annotation, the present editor is indebted to 
Mr. George Freedley, Prof. Emory Holloway, Miss Ethelwyn Manning, and Miss Madeleine 
B. Stern. 

5 The “Old Hunkers” were responsible for the dismissal of Whitman as editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Additional information appears in The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory Holloway (Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto, 1921), 
hereinafter cited as Uncollected, 1, 160-161. 

In Nov., 1848, the Tribune called attention to the fact that the Brooklyn Duyily Free- 
man was “edited and published by Walter Whitman, Esq., who manfully opposes Hunker- 
ism in all its forms” (Walt Whitman, 7 Sit and Look Out, ed. Emory Holloway and 
Vernolian Schwarz, New York, 1932, p. 6). Earlier in 1850 the Tribune had published 
three of Whitman’s poems: “Blood-Money,” in the New York Daily Tribune, Supplement, 
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who love thee best, never have cause to regret thy defection, or a 
slackening of thy ardor, when some fallacious party gain is to be 
made by such a course. 

The “Democracy” are lying low, and say very little. Hardly. a 
word is spoken about the Seymour ticket. The Hunkers were rest 
less at first; but at present they seem docile enough. 

Under the auspices of the Herald, and Journal of Commerce, a 
“Union party” has been started here, founded on the operation of 
merchantile fear, lest custom may be taken away. The dry goods 
jobbers, and merchants in general, have been threatened—a “call” 
has been carried around among them, and those whose names are 
not subscribed are to have their Southern trade withdrawn. The 
said “call” is to result in a great and “enthusiastic” meeting for the 
“Union,” (blessed Union! how much cloaks itself under your 
name.) Those who have a taste for fun can hardly fail to enjoy it, 
over this agitating demonstration in behalf of calm and quiet. It 
reminds one of the deafening hubbub with which the boys, in Mrs. 
Bremmer’s “Home,” drank the skaal to Peace.” 

But let me leave politics; whatever is said or written, on either 
side, or all sides, the cause of Hunkerism and Slavery must eventu- 
ally go down. It may be years yet; but it must go.° 

I went to hear and see Jenny Lind. It was her last concert at 
Castle Garden? Oh,-what a crowd! what heat! what a stretching 
of necks! what perspiration! No one, surely, can help being in- 
terested in such a sweet, womanly, pure-hearted creature as Jenny 
Lind—such unequalled generosity, such unglazed simplicity. So 
thought, and so think I yet. But the hearing of her let my imagi- 
nation down at a terrible rate! Readers, ladies and gentlemen, let 


March 22, 1850, p. 1, col. 5; “The House of Friends,” in the New York Daily Tribune, 
June 14, 1850, p. 3, col. 1;-and “Reésurgemus,” in the New York Daily Tribune, June 
21, 1850, p. 3, col. x. “Resurgemus” is the only Leaves. of Grass poem known to have 
had so early publication. 

- TIn an article published on April 9, 1846, Whitman quoted from Frederika Bremer; 
and on Aug. 18, 1846, he reviewed the Harper edition of her books (Uncollected, 1, 114, 
128). g 

“In an editorial which appeared on May 14, 1857, Whitman wrote: “We have no 
hesitation in saying that we consider the doom of slavery as sealed; it may spread toward 
the Gulf of Mexico; it may last awhile in the islands there—but it will certainly, before 
a hundred years have rolled on, become extinct in everyone of the United States” (I Sit and 
Look Out, p. 87). 

® Jenny Lind’s last concert at Castle Garden occurred on Sept. 24, 1850 (George C. D. 
Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, New York, 1927-——, VI, 89). 
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me warn you, now, if you have not heard the angelic Jenny, and 
are going to hear her, don’t believe one tenth of what you see in the 
newspapers, and have wrought yourself up to expect. She simply 
has a clear, shrill voice, of wonderful fluency, which will perhaps 
make you think of rich plate glass. Most of her songs are brilliant 
Italian pieces, showy in execution; and she loads them with orna- 
ment. As a matter of curiosity, it will satisfy you to see and hear 
this famous cantatrice; but your love of true music will get very little 
satisfaction at one of her concerts.’® What do you want of those 
over-wrought, fantastic bits of Italian, manglingly cut out from 
operas, and given to you in a doubly unknown tongue? 


A very large portion of the printed enthusiasm about Jenny 
Lind’s. singing is no doubt paid for; and a good deal of the rest 
comes from the morbid taste of some mannerists of critics." Prob- 
ably if she were to appear, with good support, and full appoint- 
ments, in some really artistical opera, the hearer might get some- 
thing worth while—that indeed. But these leavings of the feast— 
these crumbs—and all put before you with a chilly mechanism—the 
public are well humbugged. Nevertheless, Jenny has a big good 
heart, and if you want to buy her picture, do so; and con over her 
character every time you look at it. 


At the time I saw the lady, she was dressed in pink satin, with 
black lace flounces and cape—great, green cockades in her hair— 
white kid gloves, fan, handkerchief, and the ordinary fashionable 
et ceteras. Her cheeks were well rouged, and her walk bad. The 


10 As early as 1845 Whitman declared his preference for “heart-singing” rather than 
“art-singing” (Uncollected, 1, 104-106). In a letter to the New York Evening Post, 
written in Aug., 1851, Whitman wrote: “The Swedish Swan, with all her blandishments, 
never touched my heart in the least. I wondered at so much vocal dexterity; and indeed 
they were all very pretty, those leaps and double somersets. But even.in the grandest 
religious airs, genuine masterpieces as they are, of the German composers, executed by this 
strangely overpraised woman in perfect scientific style, let critics say what they like, it was 
a failure; for there was a vacuum in the head of the performance. -Beauty pervaded it no 
doubt, and that of a high order. It was the beauty of Adam before God breathed into 
his nostrils” (Uncollected, I, 257). Many yeuts later Whitman noted that she “had the 
most brilliant, captivating, popular musical style and expression of any one known; (the 
canary, and several other sweet birds are wondrous fine—but there is something in song 
that goes deeper—isn’t there?)” ([{Walt Whitman], Good-Bye My Fancy, Philadelphia, 
1891, p. 57). ; 

1In his editorials for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Whitman often protested against the 
“paid newspaper puffs.” Some of these editorials are reprinted in Walt Whitman, The 
Gathering of the Forces, ed. Cleveland Rodgers and John Black (New York and London, 
1920), Il, 317, 328, 341. í 
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expression of her face is a sort of moral milk and honey, lighted up 
by intellectual sunshine—the sweetest expression I ever saw on the 
human countenance. 

The exhibition of the Art Union is now open, with its new 
pictures—all spack [sic] and span, and shining, in their handsome 
frames. There is a pleasing piece here, painted in a very subdued 
manner, by Woodville, called “Old 76, and young ’48."* An old 
revolutionary veteran is seated at the tea-table, or has just pushed 
back his chair from it, listening to a young man, probably his grand- 
‘gon, returned, with his arm in a sling, from the Mexican war. On 
the opposite side are the young man’s mother and father. Fain to 
linger at the door, are two or three old black servants of the family. 
The mother and the old ’y6er are beautifully done; the whole pic- 
ture is good, and free from that straining after effect, whose attempt 
is too evident, (that’s the fault,) which mars most of the pictures 
here. 

“The Death of Bayard” is a large, showy piece, by a young man 
named Nahl. There is too little soul in the picture, whose subject 
demands that it should be specially full of that element. The 
plumes, the armor, the velvet tunic, and all the small fixings, are 
carefully and elaborately rendered. An upholsterer’s or dry-goods 
man’s wife might be in raptures with it, but the piece falls dead 
before the judgment which demands something consistent with the 
noble death of the pink of chivalry, surrounded by the most stirring 
of circumstances. E 

It is a distressing fault of our painters—and one sees it all over 
the walls at this exhibition—that they strain so hard to make every 
material thing so clean-lined and clear, lest a body may fail to un- 
derstand what they mean. Nearly every picture seems to thrust it- . 
self from its frame, and “stand out,” as they call it. This effect 
is openly sought after. It is fatal to the truth and life of art. Not 
protruding but retiring—not staring out of its frame, but retiring in 
—must be that picture which deserves a place among the things of 
genius. Nature never thrusts anything forward in this way—it will 


39 A reproduction of this painting by Richard Caton Woodville appears in the Ameri- 
can Collector, XW, 14 (April, 1944). 
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do for a melo-drama on the stage, but is no part of true greatness, 
either in life or in art.” 

I remember that sublime emanation, “The Dead Christ,” by 
A. Scheffer, with the mourning women around. How utterly un- 
effective, according to the school of the startlers; and yet’ what awe 
crept over one, gazing on that yellowish pale face, with the death 
sweat moistening the lips—the corpse of a god it was; for there had 
worked the fingers of a truly great painter!" 


Too many of our young fellows, among those who ought to 
know better, are carried away with the false principle of working 
up the details of a picture to the minutest specification. This is the 
business of the modelist, not the artist. On a small bit of canvass 
you are not to give a model. Aim to produce that beautiful resem- 
blance which will excite the motion that the real object might pro- 
duce—the rest is the mere drippings, the shavings and sawdust.’* 
Keep them out of sight, unless you would mar the perfect work, 


Paumanok.” 
mw 
LETTERS FROM NEW YORK.” 


Saturday Forenoon, Nov. 2, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Ere: 


Come, this is a mellow autumn morning, moist and mild, sunny 
and serene. The excellent reader, (let me suppose,) would enjoy 
a stroll up the great thoroughfare and fashionable parade ground 


13 When discussing the paintings of Walter Libbey in Feb., 1851, Whitman pointed to 
the fact that “In the scene of the background, and in all the accessories, there is a delicious 
melting in, so to speak, of object with object; an effect that is frequent enough in nature, 
though painters seem to disdain following it, even where it is demanded” (Uncollected, 1, 
238). 

488 Prof. J. B. Hubbell has suggested that this picture was in Whitman’s mind when he 
wrote the concluding lines of “A Sight in Camp in the Daybreak Gray and Dim.” 

**In his speech before the Brooklyn Art Union, March 31, 1851, Whitman said, “It is 
the glorious province of Art, and of all Artists worthy the name, to disentangle from what- 
ever obstructs it, and nourish in the heart of man, the germ of the perception of the truly 
great, the beautiful and the simple” (Uncollected, I, 241). 

25 For information about Whitman's use of this pseudonym, see Uncollected, I, 250 n. 

16 The following reference to this article appears in the editorial column: “The Theatre. 
~—Qur correspondent on the first page, who writes such graphic letters about New York, 
mentions his former delights in theatrical amusements. We do not think they are the 
best for soul or body” (National Era, Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 1850, p. 182, col. r). 

37 Ibid., p. [181], cols. 1-2. 
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of our city, far-famed Broadway. My arm, dear madam? or you, 
good sir? 

Crossing from the Battery gates, (see how they have lately been 
slushing them and the iron fence, till they glisten, with a mixture 
of grease and lampblack,) allow me to remind you that this is the 
old historical neighborhood of Manhattan. This light-painted 
brick house on the corner—a drinking place now, the “Washing- 
ton”—was erewhile the colonial palace of the last English Gover- 
nors. Ah! if its venerable walls could speak, what tales might they 
tell! 

Opposite us is the old Bowling Green, oval in shape, and its new — 
fountain already discolored and dirty-green. For my part, I don’t 
hesitate to say that I liked better the careless, massively piled rocks, 
first put there, down which the water used to fall and spatter; 
beautiful to see. This present is a Frenchified baby-house affair. 

The biggest trees of the Bowling Green, as you may notice, 
are going fast—life has been but just flickering in them for some 
years. The great fire swept into their limbs and verdure, like a 
sirocco; and they have ‘never been themselves since. It is a great 
pity; they acted as a sort of link between us of the present and the 
people of eighty years since. But the old iron fence ‘is still standing— 
the same fence that surrounded the Green when the leaden statue of 
George III was put up inside. If you notice closely, you will see that 
the large iron posts which occur at intervals, all have their tops bro- 
ken off. That was done when the news of the skirmish at Lexington 
first came to New York. It was done by the “Liberty Boys,” with 
cold chisels, in the night. For those tops borea royal crown, and 
the King’s arms. 

Passing upward: these large, fine houses, most of them with 
corners, like elbows, sticking out into the streets, are boarding- 
houses, or hotels. Some of them are indeed superb; Delmonico’s, 
for instance. See, inside there, those dark-faced men, with enor- 
mous moustaches; see the palace-like ornaments, and furniture, and 
the velvet and gold paper on the walls. These are new edifices, 
commensurate with the value of a locality here; the great fire having 
crossed to this side of the street, and cleared the way for them. Still 


18 Whitman's most important descriptions of Broadway are listed in Walt Whitman, - 
New York Dissected, ed. Emory Holloway: and Ralph Adimari (New York, 1936), p. 222. 
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onward a block, a few of the old brick houses remain; stiff and for- 
lorn and strange they look now—the remnants of the Knicker- 
bocker families clinging to them yet, however, and preserving every 
time-honored appearance, for a while, but it cannot last a long 
while. ` Fashion has migrated up town. One after another, these 
houses and lots are transformed into merchants’ warehouses. On 
the opposite side, they are such now, almost without exception. And 
on this left side, some magnificent rows have been put up, and are 
occupied by the importers and jobbers. Just look through the doors; 
you can hardly see to the other end of the long stretch of these ex- 
tensive stores. 

Here, on this corner, but a few seasons since, stood Grace 
Church, where Malibran first captivated the public ear.” Before us 
spreads tall-topped Trinity, sombre, sulky, and proud, gazing down 
Wall street. The tomb-yard around is rich with the decayed mor- 
tality of many a high New York name. There lies Hamilton, borne 
to his last home, amid excited friends, and with muttered wishes 
for revenge against his deadly enemy. There is the grave of Law- 
rence, the pink of naval chivalry—one of a small band whose mag- 
nificent manliness and courage go far to redeem the most aristo- 
cratical and absurdly expensive emanation of our Government. Un- 
der broad flat tombstones around, moulders the dust of many of the 
earliest of the Cavaliers, the Royalists, and the regular churchmen 
of times long agone. For this spot has been sacred from the virginity 
of the island. It never has been used for any other than devotional 
purposes, or as a resting-place for the dead. Even now, at long 
intervals, the heavy pecuniary mulct which a statute of our city 
government requires for all burials within the municipal limits, is 
paid in behalf of some one who has yearned to be laid away in that 
solemn’ ground. Some time since, strolling down Broadway, I 
stepped in to see the reason of a large company gathered silently 
in the ground, two or three of them weeping; and found that they 
had just buried a young married lady there. 


1° When Maria Malibran made her debut in 1825, Grace Church was located at Broad- 
way and Rector Street. According to a letter from Miss Lucy R. Smith, Feb. 3, 1947, 
Grace Church possesses no records relating to Malibran. Ireland, however, does state that 
“At the old Grace Church, on Sundays, where she also sung. she attracted more auditors, 
probably, than its venerated and eloquent pastor” ‘(Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New 
York Stage, from 1750 to 1860, New York, 1866, I, 468). In 1856 Whitman described 
the Christmas service at Grace Church (New York Dissected, pp. 46-48). : 
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-We begin to come, now, amid the press and bustle of the 
street. Every shop window is a rich mine of observation, study, and 
thought. You may see in them the most beautiful and costly 
fabrics—nearly everything, in a material sense, of which the mind 
can conceive. In some are books, splendidly bound in Russia, 
Morocco, or substantial calf. Some large quartos are laid open, 
exposing finely drawn and colored engravings. There is one with 
Scottish costumes—there another of Egyptian antiquities. In one 
window we behold, through the almost impalpable glass, myriads 
of articles of cutlery, and bone and ivory work—all imaginable 
sizes, from the stalwart broadaxe, with keen and polished edge, to 
the tiniest lancet or needle-pointed piercer. Here is a fashionable 
hatter’s, whose ample show, as we see beyond, is simplified in front 
to the extent of three slender stands—one bearing a hat that pur- 
ports to be the “London fashion,” another the “Paris fashion,” and 
the third, raised a trifle higher, “the New York fashion.” You see 
those clerks and salesmen inside, how busy they are with the retail 
customers, who seem awkward enough as they scrutinize them- 
selves in the glass. (Truly is there, on this wide earth, any position 
where a man looks more ridiculous than when trying to fit himself 
with a new hat? unless it-be running frantically after said hat, if 
blown off his head by a sudden gust of wind.) 

Here are some large stores, exclusively for wares of gutta percha 
—that wonderfully ductile of substances. Of it:are made garments 
to overclothe one from the storm, life-boats to save the wrecked 
mariner at sea, picture frames, bandages for machinery, rings for 
infants, . cutting their teeth, to chew, the most indescribably gro- 
tesque little figures “for fun,” shoes, caps, garters, and a long list 
of other articles, for ornament and use, to enumerate which would 
want a column in a good-sized newspaper. 

Again we pass curiosity and luxury shops, crowded with ex- 
pensive things, to satisfy purely artificial tastes—queer china vases 
and groups, loathsome reptiles, vermin, crabs, and little monsters, 
done in rich porcelain, and bought to ornament parlors or boudoirs. 
What a false taste, that thus descends to imitate, for purposes of 
adornment, what is intrinsically hideous and repulsive! 

A shop here for guns, pistols, dirks, revolvers, bowie-knives, and 
all the long catalogue of implements of blood—a tough sight for a 
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nervous man; and yet, most of that work is exquisite. Those razors, 
those many-bladed knives, that beautiful little fowling-piece, that 
revolver, with the inlaid handle of silver and pearl, all are very 
beautiful—and that sword, in a gold scabbard, doubtless intended 
‘for a present to some warlike captain or general. Is it a rude coinci- 
dence, that the neighboring place to this shop of slaughterous means 
should be a drug store? Behold the painfully bright, clean, and 
shiny condition of those jars, phials, and gallipots. Is there not 
something horrible in the complacent neatness of this gathering of 
all that tastes bad, in the whole range of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral world? Who would think that such dainty outsides con- 
cealed so much diabolical stuff? 

You see some of the tailor’s shops, but many others are above, 
on the second floors. Dozens of Daguerreotype operators occupy 
the third floors, or still higher up, where they can get sky-lights. 
The New York Daguerreotypists, you must know, are acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. Whatever artistical objections may be 
brought against this sort of picture, it is not the less true, that some 
of the Broadway operators do produce the form and spirit of the 
face to a degree that defies criticism. Some pictures taken at Law- 
rence’s rooms, by Gabriel Harrison,” are perfect works of truth 
and art. Foreigners are amazed at the great difference in favor of 
these works over Daguerreotypes taken in the old world. It comes 
from our purer, dryer air and light. 

St. Paul’s church is one of the few quite old churches in our 
city. It was worshipped in, just the same as now, before and during 
the revolution. Its surrounding yard, like Trinity, has some histori- 
cal graves. General Montgomery has an elaborate record in front 
of the church. One of the Irish Emmets” has a tall monument and 
learned inscription near by. And down, some distance beyond, is 
a fancy tomb-piece to George Frederick Cooks, built by Edmund 
Kean. , 

Opposite there, with flags flying, and strange figures of un- 
known biped and quadruped painted upon the walls, is Barnum’s 


2 In July, 1854, Gabriel Harrison made the daguerreotype from which Samuel Hollyer 
engraved the frontispiece for the first edition of Leaves of Grass (Walt Whitman, Leaves 
of Grass, Portland, 1919, p. 10). i 

21 Thomas Addis Emmett, who is buried in Dublin (letter from Miss Helene Owen, 
Parish of Trinity Church, New York, Oct. 3, 1947). 
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Museum—Barnum, the speculator in Jenny Linds, and, (O that 
it should either follow, or come before!) in Joice Heths™* and Fegee 
mermaids! 

To the right, stretches Park row, merging into Chatham street. 
After dismally crumbling for some time, the ruins of the Park 
theatre have at last been cleared away, to give place to shops or 
taverns. The Park theatre: I cannot let it go without a word. Asa 
fat-cheeked boy, in round jacket and broad shirt-collar, there, trem- 
bling with expectation and excitement, I received my first idea of 
the drama; there I saw Fanny Kemble, in her early and great days; 
there I heard Mrs. Wood, in tones whose unearthly and pathetic 
wildness, as she played Amina in Sonnambula, are still in my mind’s 
hearing.” There the weird horrors of Macbeth made my very flesh 
creep: as Banquo—how well I remember the nervous spasm that 
quivered through us all, when he entered to the banquet scene, (no 
common actor, that old Clarke!)”* with outstretched arm, and bent 
finger, pointing to his neck so gashed and bloody. Fisher,”* Henry, 
Placide,” and Povey,” played the witches—played them still, many 
a time afterwards, in the silence of midnight, in my boy’s brain, as 
I lay abed, but neither awake nor asleep. Never since, have those 
most grotesquely supernatural creations of our father Shakspeare 
[sic] been represented so well. There Fanny Kemble was the fiery 
Italian wife, passionate as a volcano, voluptuous as the ‘spirit of 
wine; and there Mrs. Sharpe, the haughty Marchioness Aldabella, 
the queenly courtesan, sweeping in her robes and jewels.” 

How well I remember my first visit to the theatre. The play was 


** The “nurse of George Washington,” Barnum's first successful attraction (D.A.B., 
I, 637). 

22 Mrs, Joseph Wood first appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula at the Park on Nov. 
13, 1835. She continued to sing this role until she returned to England in Dec., 1840 
(Odell, op. cit., IV, 55, 448-449). As late as 1881 Whitman remembered this opera and 
referred to it in “Italian Music in Dakota.” 

*8 John H. Clarke (d. 1838), whose biography appears in Ireland, op. cit., I, 408-409. 

**John Aubrey Fisher (d. 1847), whose biography appears in ibid., I, 556-557. 

25 The insertion of the comma between Placide’s first and last name is, of course, a 
typographical error. A biography of Henry Placide (1799-1870) is in D.A.B., XIV, 644- 
645. 

2¢ An “actor of small parts and business agent” (Ireland, op. cit, l, 518). 

a Cf. “Fanny Kemble play’d to wonderful effect in such pieces as ‘Fazio, or the 
Italian wife’. . . . One of the finest characters was a great court lady, Aldabella, enacted by 
Mrs. Sharpe” (Good-Bye My Fancy, p. 56). Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Sharpe first appeared 
in Fazio at the Park on Sept. 18, 1832 (Odell, op. cit., III, 604-606). 
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the School for Scandal. I had a dim idea of the walls of some ad- 
joining houses silently and suddenly sinking away, to let folks see 
what was going on within. Then the band; O, never before did 
such heavenly melodies make me drunk with pleasure so utterly 
sweet and spiritual! 

“Ion” was played here, not long after it appeared in London. 
Ah, the dreamy, statuesque young hero. I saw Ellen Tree in it after- 
ward,” and though that was something to remember for a lifetime, 
I found that while the more practiced judgment of the man can de- 
tect blemishes, the boundless imagination of the boy could fill up 
every gap, and supply whatever was wanting from author, actor, or 
stage appointment. 

And Richings,” that tall, husky-voiced personage, who always 
“did” the mysterious robbers and ruffians, and the base or buffo 
parts in musical pieces; and Mrs. Wheatley,” that handsome old 
woman, inimitable as the nurse in Romeo and Juliet; and those 
pretty dancing girls, her daughters; and Clarke, before mentioned, 
whose talent yet lives in his daughter; and John Fisher, now dead, 
best in parts which required a comic dryness, but good in anything; 
his sister Clara,” Mrs. Chapman,” with the well-shaped legs; Mrs. 
Hilson;** Hackett,** with his excruciating burlesques and his irri- 
table Frenchmen; Mrs. Vernon,” superior to all other chamber- 
maids in pertness;**® Placide, the best of comedians; with many 
others who strutted their hour upon that stage—surely they deserve 
a passing word for sake of auld lang syne. Many a pleasant evening 
have they wrought to me among the rest. 


29 The first American performance of Ion with Ellen Tree was presented on Feb. 2, 
1837 (Ireland, op. cit., II, 185-186). 

3 Peter Richings (1798-1871), whose biography appears in D.A.B., XV, 580-581. 

°° Sarah Ross Wheatley (1790-1854). Her biography is in The National Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography (New York, 1898), I, 160. 

** Clara -Fisher Maeder (1811-1898), whose biography is in D.4.B., VI, 404-405. _ 

32 Elizabeth Jefferson Fisher (1810-1890), daughter of Joseph Jefferson; also known as 
Mrs. S. Chapman. Her biography is in William Winter, Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson 
(New York, 1894), pp. 124-130. 

38 Ellen Augusta Hilson (1800-1837). Her biography is in Ireland, op. cit, I, 332- 
333- ' 
34 James Henry Hackett (1800-1871). His biography appears in D.A.B., VIII, 72-74. 

3s Jane Marchant Fisher Vernon (1796-1869), sister of John and Clara (The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1909, X, 453). 

°° Cf, “Mrs. Vernon, (Lady Leech), of course, did what she had to do, to admiration! 
She is not surpassed by any actress on the boards in her line; and is one of the public's 
(and our) dear old favorites” (The Gathering of the Forces, tl, 324). 
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Good bye, old Park. Although the present theatres of our city 
are cheaper and showier, and make a greater noise, their perform- 
ances are. flat, flippant, and crude enough, compared to your doings 
in your best days. Good bye, old Park. 

The simple, square, unornamented architecture of the Astor 
House, makes to my notion, the best appearance of any building in 
New York.*’ I like not the ambitious attempts at Gothic or at un- 
nameable styles, so frequent in our city. There is not one of them 
that comes fully up to its own pretensions. 


Now from the Astor House, on, and on, and on—how foolish 
for me to attempt anything like a minute description. This eddy- 
ing crowd that whirls around us presents not more variety than a 
hundred other features of the street. What a perpetual rush! Dan- 
dies, workmen, clerks, fine ladies, foreigners from all parts of the 
world—how diversified in person and in dress. Out upon the street, 
the countless omnibuses keep up a deafening din; no conversation 
for those who walk Broadway. Would you cross to the other side? 
Be patient, and bide your time, which may be many minutes. 

That large white edifice, on which they are putting an additional 
story, is Stewart’s, the great dry goods place, for the fashion of 
America. See what a long row of private carriages surrounds the 
building. Opposite is the Irving House, the most showy of the 
hotels. l 

For the rest of the distance we are to travel—block after block 
—I must either dispense with any description, (is not what I have 
given much too long?) or, which is more probable, reserve it for 
another letter. 

The New York Evening Post, about Jenny Lind, and my opinion 
of “printed enthusiasm” in newspapers, shall be answered next 
week. 

Paumanok. 


37 Cf. “With all these, among the elder buildings, only the Astor House, in its massive 
and simple elegance, stands as yet unsurpassed as a specimen of exquisite design and per- 
fect proportion” (I Sit and Look Out, p. 128). 
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LETTERS FROM NEW YORK.” 


Music—Newspapers, &c. 
Saturday, November 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Our journals continue to print the most extravagant eulogies. . 
of Jenny Lind. It is provoking with what quiet superciliousness 
the critics pass to the conclusion, that out of that Swedish chest 
and throat there exists no vocal melody worth mentioning. How 
painfully exercised they seem in finding phrases to tell the charms 
of their idol! How learnedly and twistifiedly they talk! Ah, 
Jenny! your own beautiful and limpid soul, in which all things 
doubtless reflect their true proportions, must be not a little nauseated, 
if you see what these men write about you. The commentators on 
the Bible, to say nothing of those on Shakspeare, are a mere pinch 
to them, at finding in you what you never dreamed of yourself. 
‘How can one have the true artist ear, say they, and not thrill with 
pleasure at those cavatinas and arias? What in the range of music 
can be compared with them? 

One day as Socrates, with his ugly face, his simple air, and his 
demon, was standing in the public place at Athens, two citizens, 
who had been edified at the temple of Mercury, came by. How can 
that rascal, said one to the other, imagine himself to have religion, 
when he neither sacrifices sheep nor goats? 

I advise each and every young person early to commence the 
study of music, and persevere in its practice and enjoyment all 
their days. I advise everybody to go once or twice in his or her 
life to hear Jenny Lind, and to a grand opera. I also advise them 
to remember the following bits of philosophy: 

Music, in the legitimate sense of that term, exists independently 
of technical music, as much as language exists independently of 
grammer [sic]—or, perhaps I might say, just as poetry exists inde- 
pendently of rhyme? The science of music, with all its rules and 


38 National Era, Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, 1850, p. 187, cols. 4-5. 

In his preface to the first edition of Leaves of Grass, Whitman declared that “The 
poetic quality is not marshal’d in rhyme or uniformity. . .” (Walt Whitman, Complete 
Prase Works, New York, 1914, p. 258). 
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conventionalisms, may at times be almost disgusting to the purest 
and highest appreciation of the surpassingly beautiful reality which 
those rules are the mere shadow of. What are called musicians—and 
great ones, too—have frequently no music in them. The players 
who play heroes and enthusiasts may be contemptible everywhere 
but on the stage. 

Nor is there any truth at all in the popular notion about vocalists, 
that the best ones are they who have the most brilliant voices, run- 
ning up and down several octaves, and performing the same feats 
with sound, that leapers and tumblers and “India rubber men” per- 
form with their limbs. Such voices are curious to hear, certainly. 
But a voice hardly more than ordinary may possess a sweetness and 
music entirely beyond the other. It may possess the soul of music, 
which that other, with all its compass and clearness, and its tricks, 
may not. Or, if it do, the development of the highest sentiments 
expressed by music can rarely be aided by very remarkable vocal 
powers—though that development can be, and generally is, marred 
by them. They are a mere parade of what one might style excep- 
tional voices—and can claim admiration only on the principle 
by which the common and vulgar taste admires colossal statutes 
[sic], when it would not notice those of true and natural propor- 
tions, however exquisite the work should be. Now, colossal statutes 
[sic] of the human form, though fine the details of the work, can 
never be truly admirable, for they start on an unnatural and false 
idea from the first. 

As to this ornamental vocalization that puts frantic so many 
white-gloved hands now-a-days, it only becomes agreeable after the 
same process that is required to make the highest seasoned turtle 
soup, and other elaborately prepared and intensely spiced dishes, 
become agreeable. Nevertheless, let those who will eat turtle soups 
and spiced dishes. And to those who fancy the ecstacy of trills 
and shakes, and other vocal gymnastics, let there be the like free- 
dom. But if there stand, here and there, any simple man, with a 
hearty appetite both for dinner and music, let him also say, if his 
judgment impels him, that he does not think spiced dishes the 
truest aliment, nor amazing strokes of the voice the truest music. 

For it is a truth, great and beautiful, that God bestows none 


21 Vol.19 
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of the highest order of gifts and blessings with a rare hand, or to 
special favorites. On the contrary, talents of gold, and endowments 
of silver, are possessed by every human being, if he did but know 
it. Their development is cheap and their field always a-waiting. 
They involve pleasures pure as the summer sky, warm as the sun- 
shine—besides being as universal and at about the same price. What 
an almost inconceivable ninny is man! He turns from feasts where 
angels might become drunk with the joy and beauty—he turns with 
complacent fondness to gas-light and French frocks. No nightmare 
of his dreams can ever equal the nightmare of his life. He runs 
by a thousand superb masterpieces of the living form, of whom one 
arm and hand show more exquisite cunning and proportion than 
all the marble that ever sculptor chiseled—whither? He runs to be 
enraptured with some smaller or larger morsel of well-smoothed 
dead stone. He tires in an hour by the side of the eternity-remind- 
‘ing sea, or among the kingly forests or imperial hills; but days are 
too narrow for his delight at the painted landscape which he hangs 
on his parlor wall. He amuses his children with tales of Gog and 
Magog, while the sage acme of his own desire is the show of Wealth 
and Fashion. i 

An evening journal of the highest character demands that I 
should specify the newspapers which can be bought.” I wish all 
questions were susceptible of such an easy answer. The answer 
is—omnes, or all!* All can be bought, if you make the price high 
enough. The means are various. None but the greenest bungler 
will suppose that one is to call upon the editors of the Evening Post 
or Tribune, and put fifty-dollar bills into their hands, in the same 
matter-of-fact way that you buy your winter’s coal. I don’t believe 
that mere money would swerve the men I have just named one 
inch from a course they determined on, and considered right, in 
morals or politics. The Herald, however, the Sun—all the Sunday 
papers, and a large majority of the rest, weeklies and dailies, are by 
no means difficult to be “had.” Nor need there be any superfluous 


4 “With this writer’s musical taste we have nothing to do; but we should really like 
to know what portion of the ‘printed enthusiasm’ is paid for. Charges of this kind are 
often made. . . . If this correspondent, therefore, has no doubt of what he says, he must 
have some grounds for his opinion. . . . There is but one newspaper in the city, that we 
know of, whose opinions are purchasable. . . . If there are others, however, let the public 
know who they are” (New York Evening Post, Nov. 1, 1850, p. 2, col. 4). 

* Our lively correspondent must not be too sweeping. The exceptions he subsequently 
makes are well made—Ed. Era. 
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delicacy or beating around the bush. Show them the cash at once, 
and tell them what you want. 

If any one is to be admired for this, it is the Herald. That print 
boldly and plumply puts up its favors to the highest bidder. Posi- 
tively no “puff” appears in its columns until paid for. It has a job 
printing concern, and the paper lauds only those public amusements 
which give it their bills and other work to do. So much for so 
much, is the rule; and all that daily talk about its independence 
and devotion to the public interest is simply “camphene.” The 
course it has for a year or so pursued upon the questions at issue 
between the Slaveocracy and the rest of the American people, is 
paid for, just as it pays its lawyers in libel suits. And a man (such 
was in the bargain) was sent on from Washington to manage that 
department, and now manages it. That accounts for the prosy com- 
monplaces, and lethargy of style, which mark most of the Herald 
editorials on these stirring and mighty questions; for Bennett him- 
self is one of the wittiest and most polished writers of the time. 
You can invariably tell when his finger is in anything, by the 
sparkle, keenness, and champagny twang that follows. 

What I have said about our newspapers, I mean to be understood 
literally. Newspapers are things of paper, and type, and ink, and 
presses—material substances, purchasable by money, in more ways 
than one. Not but God has vouchsafed to the world a certain sort 
of men whose organization and development make those usual sol- 
vents, Weath [sc], Rank, Popular Applause, or even the dread of 
Poverty, Disgrace, and Death, useless and powerless to move them 
or silence them. And it is sublime when we see how often this 
sort of men act as the leaven that at last leaveneth the whole lump.* 
Well, a few of these characters stray into the editorial profession. 
Leggett was one of them. Whom shall I mention after him? 

Those magnificent creatures, of course, you cannot buy for any 
sum of money that could possibly be named. But it would be 
easy to name the sum that, if there were any object to be gained, 
would, to use a military phrase, spike their battery; and, at least, 
compel them to build a new one. 


Paumanok. 
lI Corinthians 5:6. 
* William Leggett (1801-1839) was on the staff of the Evening Post from 1829 to 
1836 (D.A.B., XI, 147-148). Leggett’s influence on Whitman is noted in The Gathering 
of the Forces, 1, 10 n. 


BRET HARTE GOES EAST: SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
The University of California, Los Angeles 


ITERARY CRITICISM in our time has not dealt kindly with Bret 
| eres But those who live in the West still have an interest in him 
apart from his intrinsic merit as a man of letters, for he was the first to 
memorialize (and, incidentally, to romanticize) the California mining 
country and the ragtag of rough-hewn characters who gave it color. In 
San Francisco, in Los Angeles, and in virtually every other California 
community, Bret Harte schools, libraries, parks, and streets bear witness 
to the fame of the brilliant comet that once streaked out of the Western 
sky across an awed continent, glowed incandescently in Boston for a 
while, and suddenly burned out. 

Like everybody else in California, Bret Harte was born in the East. 
He was strictly a “dude rancher” in the West and actually had very 
little sympathy with the forty-niners and their way of life. But he did 
have a remarkably discerning journalistic eye for mannerisms and habits 
of speech, and he was clever enough to pour old wine into new bottles, 
to take conventional story formulas and give them the aura of novelty 
that goes with an unusual setting. The originality of Bret Harte, which 
Eastern critics considered his chief virtue, was more seeming than real. 
It is now well known that he had to be pushed into his rightful field. 
Anton Roman, who founded the Overland Monthly, laid the talents of 
young Bret Harte (he was only thirty-two) under contribution with the 
specific proviso that he give over his highly sentimentalized, Irvingesque 
Spanish California legends in favor of local and contemporary material. 
The result is common knowledge. “The Luck of Roaring Camp” was 
followed by “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and, like Byron, Bret Harte 
awoke one morning to find himself famous. His brisk reportorial style, 
his mastery of picturesque narrative, and his shrewd understanding of 
the universal appeal of an artful blending of sentiment and wit proved 
to be a combination of literary virtues that won immediate praise. 

Harte’s social inclinations, as well as his literary aspirations, drew 
him inevitably toward Boston. Here, it seemed, were the charm and 
grace and ease of the cultured, intellectual life. Here was the hub of the 
world of American letters. “Why,” he was to say, “you couldn’t fire 
a revolver from your front porch anywhere without bringing down a two- 
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volumer!”! A letter in the Library of Congress? almost the earliest we 
have from Harte, shows him in 1866, before the days of his fame, writing 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes, enclosing a copy of his poem, “To the Plio- 
cene Skull.” 


San Francisco 
August 2, 1866 
My bear Sr: 

As the enclosed lines, would, in all probability, never have been 
written but for your “De Sauty,” they really belong to you, with the 
slight fame accredited to them on this side of the Sierras. Won’t you 
accept them with this post-dedication, and oblige their author & 

Your friend 
Fr. Brer Harte 


When in 1869 Bret Harte had a pretext to correspond with young 
William Dean Howells of the Atlantic, he was quick to suggest his 
availability. 


1 
(The Overland Monthly) 

San Francisco 

Aug. 5, 1869 
My bear S ` 

` My superior officer is Superintendent of the Mint and noż Col- 

lector of the Port.” But he is also Vice President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Pres. of the Mec. Library, etc., etc., etc., and out of 
his omniscience in these several capacities he sends me the enclosed 
answer to yr. inquiry. 

As for myself, my acquaintance with the Italian organ and scis- 
sors grinders of this city is limited by my ignorance of the Irish 
tongue. 

Dismissing your friend, for whom I confess I have not the 
slightest concern, I should like to tell you how much I admire your 


*See William Dean Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1900), 
p. 181, 

* Published by permission of the Library of Congress and of Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte. 
Through Mr. Harte’s courtesy I am able to reproduce all the unpublished letters which 
follow. ‘ 

* Robert B. Swain. See George R. Stewart, Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile (Boston, 
1931), p. 115. 
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humor and your English; and shall do so, just as if you had not 
complimented me in your late note with such a pleasant blending 
of both. Indeed, when I first read Venetian Life I came to the con- 
clusion that I had perhaps overrated Hawthorne for a quality of 
composition which, after all, was not so peculiar to himself as it 
was to good writing. Perhaps if I didn’t like your prose so well, I 
should like your poetry better. I have, it is true, never read any of 
the latter but No Love Lost—wh. I admired for the rare restraining 
taste that kept it from being better or worse. I liked the Italian 
Journeys so well that as a lazy man and a fastidious one, I should 
have been willing to have seen Italy by proxy. I think you have 
such a rare faculty of not liking things in a likeable manner. Any 
one can be charmingly enthusiastic, but so few can be even tolerably 
skeptical. 

But what I meant to say before I fell into this attitude of criticism 
was that I like your writings and you—in so far as you seem to me 
to be projected in them—and that perhaps I only voice the opinion 
-editorial-wise—of clever folk, in saying so. This is particularly 
true of some bright young men in S.F.—of course contributors to 
the Overland who haven't in their exuberance of animal spirits for- 
gotten how ‘superior is cultivated prose. 

Should you ever come to San Francisco, I shall be glad to ex- 
plain this better. Perhaps I may see you in the East—whither I 
long to go for a visit and relief, for I am hardly overworked for a 
lazy man, and, having the sole editorial burden of the O.M. on my 
shoulders, sometimes think I am unfair to myself and readers. You, 
who are on the Aslantic I believe might come here and exchange 

pulpits. 
‘| had some question to ask of you—something as practical as 
yours, but I'll put it off, for I intend to write again, when I leave the 
Mint, and you have more leisure and here I am at the end of my 
letter and yr. patience.’ l 
Truly yours 
F. B. Harre* 


Bret Harte was at this time the muses’ darling and the cynosure of 
publishers. Recognizing the strength of his bargaining position, he set 
against one another the bidders for his pen. 


“The MS of this letter is the property of the Harvard College Library, to the authorities 
of which I am indebted for permission to publish. 
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m 
(The Overland Monthly) 
San Francisco 
Sept. 16, 1870 
GENTLEMEN: 

My construction of your letter of the 21st June was that you 
would, at some future time, make me an offer to connect myself with 
your periodical, upon a pecuniary basis of $5,000 per annum—the 
income named by me as essential to my removing East. But this 
proposition of a future proposition was, as I understood it, also con- 
tingent upon my satisfying you what I could do for the money. 

This I did not then and do not now propose to do—believing 
that you ought to be aware by this time what are my abilities and 
usefulness, and not being willing, at any price and under any cir- 
cumstances to agree to furnish any specified amount of “copy”— 
or to undertake any specific performance, except that which I now 
perform in the Overland. As Putnams and the Galaxy had both 
made me direct propositions for direct editorial work, I did not 
deem it necessary to wait for yours. 

I have not yet however, entered into any contract or made any 
promise or pledge to any editor or publisher in N. Y. or elsewhere. 
I am still anxious to make my home in the East. To stay here I am 
offered a professorship in the University which will not interfere 
with my editorial work on the O.M. both of which offices will make 
my income amount to abt. $6,000 (gold) per annum. Can you do as 
well for me, and how? 

` Touching the collection of my poems, I have enough already for - 
a volume, and will receive a proposition from you. 
Truly yours, 
Fr. Brer Harre’ 


Messrs Fretps Oscoop & Co 
Boston 


In a few weeks Harte made his decision to leave California. Photo- 
graphs were immediately prepared for the press, and on November § 
he again wrote to Howells with the “breezy freshness” of spirited confi- 


*For permission to publish this letter I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Pargellis of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, where the MS rests. 
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dence.’ By late January, 1871, he was ready to board his train for that 
royal journey Eastward which was telegraphed almost from hour to hour 
as if it were, as Howells said, “the progress of a prince.” 


1v 
San Francisco 
Jany 24th/71 
My pear Howe ts: 

I’ve just accepted an invitation from Mr. Fields to meet you and 
other distinguished folk at the Saturday Club on the 25th. prox. I 
would this had been put off until the tidal wave of my present popu- 
larity has subsided, or until I had done something more worthy— 
say, my tragedy in 5 acts or that great epic poem as truly American 
literature for which the world is anxiously waiting—but my dae- 
mon wills otherwise and I go three thousand miles to be found out. 
My only comfort is that you have probably detected me long ago, 
and I—well I shall not say what J ‘know of the Saturday Club. 

But your revenge, my dear fellow, was already complete in the 
Every Saturday’ picture wh. I must confess presents a different face 
from the one that will confront the Saturday Club. Not that it was 
not capitally engraved—in fact it was done not “wisely but too well” 
—but it idealized an already idealized photograph. Illustrations 
have already ruined me—the d—d wood-cutters have everywhere 
risen up against me as if I were a Cedar of Lebanon—and now you 
with your infernal Venetian duplicity, have bribed your artist to 
estop my coming except as an imposter [sic]. The press of Cali- 
fornia cry out and reject the flattering picture; even my wife—poor 
wench—(I quote the exalted language of the admirable Mr. Pepys) 
did vex me mightily about it. 

You have my thanks for the prose sketch that accompanied it, 
and in wh. you handled with your usual delicacy a very common- 
place history. I was both amused and gratified it [by?] your 
gentlemanly doubts of certain newspaper reporters’ facts—or rather 
their statement of facts—and the kindly way that you gave me 


*1 omit this letter since it is available in Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, 
ed. Mildred Howells (2 vols.; Garden City, 1928), I, 148. 

1W. D. Howells, “The Editor's Easy Chair,” Harper's, CVII, 153 (Dec, 1903). 

STI, 35-37, 42-43 (Jan. 14, 1871). There are a full-page portrait frontispiecc, an edi- 
torial, and the text of “Tennessec’s Partner.” 
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the benefit of these doubts. You are a good fellow and I doubt not 
I shall like you. 


I go East from here on Feby. rst and will telegraph from Chicago 
or N. Y. when you can meet me at the Worcester depot. There 
will then step from the cars a tired man, in the habit of the Ameri- 
can pilgrim: thin-flanked, round-shouldered, dark-haired, with an 
expression like Malvolio’s of being “sad and civil.” Two “olive 
branches” (see the grateful notice in the X» Union)? will twine 
around his thin legs and excite terror by endeavoring to mix them- 
selves up with the car wheels. He will affect not to notice your 
evident disappointment but will introduce you to his wife “a little 
black woman” (Mr. Pepys is also responsible for this) and in his 
western hand shake you shall recognize your friend 


Brer HARTE! 


Harte’s week in Boston as guest of Howells was the triumph of his 
life. The Brahmins welcomed him into the caste and entertained him 
with Lucullan splendor. His literary betters met him eagerly and said 
the kindest things. If Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Aldrich, 
Fields, Agassiz, and Dana did not make him feel at home, it was not for 
want of trying. Such private flattery and public adulation would have 
turned the head of St. Simeon Stylites, and there was little of the ascetic 
in Bret Harte. Luminous with self-assurance, he pointed out to Lowell 
certain weak spots in “The Cathedral”! and later showed Emerson his 
errors in the essay on “Civilization.”** Only a man who was on the 
point of concluding with the Adlantic the finest contract in the histary of 
periodical publishing could afford such apparent condescension. Badly 
misled about the sale of his Poems, he wrote back to Ambrose Bierce 
in San Francisco in terms of unwary exultation: 

° The notice in the Christian Union (n.s. Il, 407, Dec. 31, 1870) reprinted from Zion's 
Herald (XVIII, 572, Dec. 1, 1870), was anything but complimentary, calling Harte “the 


gilder of vice and the abolisher of moral distinctions in the rcalm of letters’! I am in- 
debted to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian Society for tracking down 
this reference for me. 

1° This Ictter is transcribed from thé MS in the Harvard College Library. 

a Howells, op. cit, p. 155. 

%3 Stewart, op. cit, p. 203. 

*8 Of Harte’s Poems only 3500 copies were sold in the first six months. Sec Howells, 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance, p. 158. 
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v 
New York 
Mar. 5/71 
My perar Bierce: 

I got yr note in Boston, but while there I was so wined and dined 
by the literary folk whom I used to scalp in the Overland that be- 
tween remorse and good liquor I hardly knew where I stood. I 
managed however to talk to Osgood abt. you, and as J was an author 
whose book was then going off at 1000 per week—he listened to me. 
He said he had written to you. As I had not seen your book, and 
you had not the decency to tell me about it before, I could only 
launch out on your general merits. Whatever may be the fate of 
this particular venture, you have that in you which he wd. be glad 
to publish. See that you get it out. 

My most extravagant anticipations of the East are realized in 
climate, people, trade. Of the commercial value of my own stuff I 
really had no conception whatever. I have been offered $15,000 
per annum and not less than $7,500. I have just accepted $10,000 
per year from J. R. Osgood, tho merely for the exclusive right to 
such of my poems & sketches as I may turn out in that space—and 
this does not include the “half-profits” they offer me for republica- 
tion. This, my dear boy, is of course confidential and is not to put 
into your papers. Yesterday I was offered $10,000 down in advance, 
for four lectures. Think of this and think of Carmany** backing 
out of my modest offer of $5,000 per annum, and a quarter of the 
O.M. and a percentage of my lectures. Think that he hadn’t con- 
fidence enough in me to risk the experiment for three mos. and 
the expenditure of $600. Why he might have made $15,000 the 
next year, or sold out his right to me for $20,000. Can I ever be 
sufficiently grateful to him for expressing so sublimely in himself 
the quintessence of California ignorance blindness and self-conceit. 

I have to thank you for making me acquainted with Major Eaton 
—a most refined and gentlemanly young fellow; indeed he and his 
partner Major Brown, were the highest type I found in the West. 
Some time [ll tell you my Chicago experience wh. was very funny. 
Yet spite of all I saw more enterprise and more energy in Chicago 


*# John H. Carmany, who had purchased the Overland Monthly from Anton Roman in 
1869. 
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than I ever saw during my long residence in California. Indeed 
they are really all that Eastern people believe California to be. 
Remember this is confidential. I do not care for the Californians 
generally to know of my good fortune from me. 
Ever yours 
Bret Harte” 


Without Howells, his patient keeper, Harte could not have been the 
lion of the day. In the following note to Mrs. Howells, Bret Harte 
acknowledged in part his heavy obligations. 


VI - 
ROcKLEDGE 
Ryr, WestcHEsTer Co. 
Mar. 7th/71 
My pear Mrs. Howetts: 

A box addressed to your husband has probably preceded this. It 
contains a rustic flower-stand for yr. drawing-room window, wh. 
you will greatly please my wife and myself by taking into your 
house as trustfully as you did us. When it is planted with the 
tender eglantine and lush rose let its rough angularities and rude 
sinuosities remind you of the California strangers around whom 
your courtesies twined so gracefully. The plain prose of wh. is, 
my dear madam, that we would like you to associate some of the 
surroundings of your pleasant life at Cambridge ever so remotely 
with your friends. 

Frank & ANNA 
Bret Harte’? 


Mrs. W. D. Howe tts 


Now the honeymoon was over, and with its end came the sobering 
realization that the groom was expected to prove himself worthy of the 
celebration. Among other things, Harte could no longer evade the re- 
sponsibilities of public lecture appearances, as he had recently done in 
Chicago. Though he had twice lamely excused himself from delivering 

‘Phi Beta Kappa poems, when Harvard, through Lowell, brought pres- 
sure to bear, he was forced to capitulate. 


18 For permission to publish this letter I acknowledge the courtesy of the Rev. James 
W. Richardson, Librarian, and other officials of the Estelle Doheny Collection of the E. L. 
Doheny Memorial Library, St. Johns’s Seminary, Camarillo, California. 

2°} have transcribed this letter and all the letters to Howells which follow from the 
originals in the Harvard College Library. 
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Vit 


No. 72 FIFTH AVENUE 
March 27th/71 
My pear Sir, 


If I could hold out against the force exerted by the President of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society whom I don’t know, I should certainly 
fall before the infinite persuasion of the man I do know, so I hasten 
to accept and shall write to Professor Sanger” this very night bid- 
ding him prepare the sacrifice. If I promise to make the usual men- 
tal exposure at the time and place specified, I have only to ask that, 
having lately excused myself to Dartmouth College on the plea 
of preoccupation, you will considerately antedate this acceptance. 


And now, if you were as well pleased with me as I have been 
with you, you would indicate something for me to say. You know 
my limitations—abt. 544 octavos I should say. I am ill at didactics; 
since one half the press has taken to cursing and swearing in rhyme 
and the other half holds me responsible for it, I am shy of “dialect.” 
Į am afraid too, that I am expected to be improper. Briefly, what do 
the “more distinguished graduates of the university” want from 


Your friend 
Bret HARTE 


J. R. LoweLL Esor. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Perhaps in seeking to avoid the test, Harte was privately acknowledg- 
ing his limitations; for the result, if not an unmitigated debacle, was at 
least his first important failure. Howells was shocked. Harte, he said, 
“so far failed in the demand he acceded to for a Phi Beta Kappa poem, 
as to come to that august Harvard occasion with a jingle so trivial, so 
out of keeping, so inadequate that his enemies, if he ever truly had any, 
must have suffered from it almost as much as his friends.”** Lowell was 
more charitable. “The name of Bret Harte,” he wrote his daughter, 
“drew a large audience, mostly of your sex. . . . Harte’s poem was not 
the one he meant to deliver—for That declined to come at his bidding, 
so he read us one from his portfolio. It was a very clever piece of fun, © 


WI have not been able to identify this man. The Historical Register of Harvard 
University 1636-1936 does not list under “Officers of Government and Instruction” any 
Professor Sanger at this time. 

38 Howells, op. cit., p. 158. 
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but he read it so low that it did not hit as it would had he pitched his 
voice higher.”!° 

Six weeks later Harte was house-hunting in New York, and wrote 
Howells to congratulate him on his promotion to the editorship of the 
Atlantic. 

vii 
Lennox House 
May 15th/71 
My prar Howe ts, 

I enclose a few lines to Mr. Booth” who I think means well. 
Many things are to be forgiven a musician. 

I was so glad to hear from you again even after this enforced 
fashion that I accepted your ingenious explanation of yr. previous 
silence. For myself I frankly admit I do not write letters without 
great artifice and dissimulation. I generally rise from my task with 
dark thoughts and bitterness toward my correspondent. Writing 
doesn’t come to me naturally. I am inclined to think that Dog- 
berry was quite right when he said that reading and writing “come 
by nature.” 

We are still house hunting. It is hard unsympathetic work. I 
don’t like to tell people that I don’t like their houses; that their 
tastes are vile, and their sense of beauty limited. If you had not so 
fully occupied the field before me I should like to make my ex- 
perience merchantable in a paper for the Atlantic. The amount of 
unreliable human evidence that I have accumulated regarding the 
insalubrity and healthfulness of the country seats- around New York 
is frightful. And, dear me, what have become of all the farms 
I knew as a boy? Where are the farm yards—meadows, barns, 
orchards? There is nothing now between the shanty and villa. 
Think of being offered the fact that the milkman comes regularly, 
and will bring me fresh vegetables from N. Y. as an inducement 
to live 50 miles from the city! 

And how is the sincere Booah? And the coquettish Minnie? 
My boys long for them to play with and abuse. I have told them 
when we get a country house you and your wife are to bring them 


3° New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. M. A. DeWolfe Howe (New York, 1932), 
D- 154. 

2° F, Booth, who set to music at least six of Harte’s poems, including “The Heathen 
Chinee.” 
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to make us a visit. As a conscientious family man you will feel 
the importance of keeping faith with the boys. 

I have not congratulated you, my dear fellow, on coming into 
your own in the Aélantic, for with your conscientiousness the posi- 
tion will be irksome and I do not know that you are to be congratu- 
lated except in this public recognition of your past valuable service. 
I, who am just out of harness and who never was troubled with any 
grave sense of editorial duty “Am weary thinking of your load[.]” 

My wife sends her regards to Mrs. H. I think she is gradually 
recovering strength to bear her usual ill health. Write to me often. 
Remember how easy it is for me not to answer your letters.” 


Mr. Howe ts 
THE ATLANTIC 


March, 1872, was a bitter month for Bret Harte. His first year with 
the Atlantic had just come to a close, and he had submitted only seven 
of the twelve articles and poems called for in his contract. To his chagrin ` 
the contract was not renewed. Outwardly he bore his reverse well; but 
when Howells ventured some minor criticisms of the manuscript of his 
poem “Conception de Arguéllo,” Harte’s indignant reply, with its gra- 
tuitous slurs on “Yankee Professors,” showed clearly how deeply the 
barb had penetrated. 


217. E. 49TH Sr. 
Mar 25th/72 
My pear HowELts, 


Many thanks for your good-natured commendation of my 
ballad. 

As to the corrections: I am desperately afraid that I must keep 
Von Resanoff although you assure me that it sounds German and 
offer the startling novelty that Von is the German for the French 
prefix de. You see, my dear boy, we ought not [to] go back of his 
historian Langsdorff, (Langsdorff’s Voyages), himself a Von, who 
calls my hero Von Resanoff invariably, or of Sir George Simpson, 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who in his “Overland 
journey 1841-2” always speaks of him as “Von Resanoff.” In view of 
these authorities and the further fact that among the famous Rus- 


21 The complimentary close and signature have been clipped from this letter. 
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sian Embassy to Japan in 1807, of wh. Von Resanoff was Chamber- 
lain, there were such names as Von Baronoff, Von Foederoff, and 
Count Von Toste, we can I think safely accept Von Resanoff as not 
without historical precedent. If Cambridge, however, continues 
stubbornly asinine, you might omit the comma after “Russian,” and 
so aquit [sic] it of endorsing a frightful heresy. 

As to the “nun” ship of Concha: Let me quote from Sir George 
Simpson: “Bereaved of lier lover and disappointed in her hope of 
becoming a pledge of friendship between Russia and Spain Donna 
Concepcion assumed the habit but not the formal vows of a nun, 
dedicating her life to the instruction of the young and consolation 
of the sick.” 

And this is not inconsistent with her appearance at a banquet. 
Pray remember that I am not inventing a story, but repeating a 
rather famous bit of history. Were I, I should not dare in my ig- 
norance to call a Russian Von, nor make use of a half way nun. . 

As to the accent in Señor. For seventeen years my ear was as 
familiar with Spanish as my own tongue. During that time I never 
heard Señór except before a period. Any rule of accent for this 
word in the middle of a sentence is d—d nonsense. I would trust 
my ear rather than my dictionary or the dicta of any set of Yankee 
Professors who give three syllables to “Joaquin” and swallow serape 
for serapé, without a protest. I have transposed the word, human 
[?], for the benefit of these gentlemen, without committing myself 
to the Señór. - 

I have been a little more elaborate with you than I should have 
been with anyone else, for I want you to accept my facts without 
fear and without reproach. I am careless in composition at times, 
but I am never careless with my facts, general outlines, details or 
color. I have read every thing relating to the early colonial history 
of the Western Coast. I was for three years “Keeper of the Ar- 
chives” of the State of California in the Surveyor General’s office. 
I consequently know something about the subject in question. 

You will find the books quoted from in any public library. 

Always yours 
Brer HARTE 
W. D. Howe ts, Esq. 
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P.S. I have just received your telegram as I bring this to Daltons to 
mail it. I only received the proof on the night of the 25th and your 
letter was dated 27th. When and whence the delay? 


Howells should have understood and forgiven, but instead he wrote 
an immediate and resentful reply. Bret Harte was hurt again. The only 
course which his situation permitted, however, was humble explanation 
and apology. The action of an Aristotelian tragedy was quickening. 


x 


217 East 49TH Sr. 
Mar. 30th ’72 


My pear Howe ts, 


Never mind the note, and think no more of my foolish letter. 
There should have been no “tone” to it at all; still less one un- 
pleasant to you. I cared more to prove myself right than you 
wrong. I like you too well not to wish to deserve your respect which 
I did not think I could fairly do, and allow you to convict me of such 
gross carelessness as your corrections implied. I want you to esteem 
me well enough to value my independence—even if it be only an- 
other name for my prejudices. All of which means that you shall 
hereafter make all the suggestions you please, and I shall reply to 
them as frankly, but that we shall never doubt each other’s good 
intentions. 

Of course, I did not imagine that a jury of Cambridge bigwigs 
sat on my proof. I only anticipated what might be the criticism 
wh. you (as well as myself) thought might follow the published 
poem in Cambridge. I was very serious in my protest against the 
arrogance of books wh. at best only contain the best beliefs of the 
best men, but never can o’er-weigh a mans own experience. You 
know how I love and reverence Longfellow, and it was cruel in you 
to quote him. But I doubt if the dear old man ever heard the name 
of “Joaquin” in old Spain. It is semi-ecclesiastical property wh. the 
padres brought with them for the use of the heathen in baptism. 
He, as most educated people of Europe, is more familiar with 
“Joachim.” 

You broke my heart with your last sentence. I have a painful pic- 
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ture of you pathetically leaving me in a moral elevator on your way 
to the fifth story with your arms full of manuscripts and sermons, 
dropping them on the head of your crushed contributor below. I 
know the trials of a young honest editor too well perhaps to en- 
tirely believe in them. But you shall occupy a heroic niche in my 
imagination along with my other heroes, an you will, or you shall 
meet me on the ground floor when I go to Boston. I do wish you 
could come to New York, if only for a day and a dinner with Reid, 
Hay and myself. Couldn’t you manage to tread but one measure? 

The immediate demand for the MS of my story by 1st April, 
being past, I shall keep the first part by me for revision until I 
finish the second. So the Doña will alone represent me in your 
May No. 

Good night. There is a smell of rain in the air which tells me 
it is midnight. Be not angry with your Brutus. “You are yoked to 
a lamb who carries anger as the flint bears fire, which much en- 
forcéd yields a hasty spark and then is cold again.”** (Shakespeare) 

Always yr. friend 
Bret HARTE 


For the next two years the financial pressure which was so soon to 
overwhelm Bret Harte did not become severe. It is important to notice, 
however, that his chief source of income was lecturing, not writing. Ob- 
viously, he would not have taken to such an uncongenial occupation had 
he not realized that his inspiration was drying up—and with it his mar- 
ket. It is not surprising that he was still touchy, the spiritual chafing of 
his ego showing plainly in his continued resentment of criticism. 


XI 
45 FIFTH AVENUE 
May r4th/74 
My prar How.E ts, 

I dont object to an adjective before “Viceroy”—only I would 
prefer “grave” to “great,” wh. seems too big an epithet. 

“Like a benedictory hand was laid” will I think obviate the 
difficulty with those who cant see that “was laid” was implied in 
the other form. 

Pm sorry you should have all this trouble, my dear fellow, but 


73You are yoked with a lamb/That carries anger as the flint bears fire,/Who, much 
enforced, shows a hasty spark/And then is cold again.” Julius Caesar, IV, iii, 110-112. 
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it is not really of my making. So little do I value the kind of 
criticism wh. you have, I know in perfect goodness, indicated I 
might receive for these irregularities, that I would have been per- 
fectly satisfied had you printed the poem as I sent it. Unless you 
have some rule in the Adlantic about these things which no critic 
ever on his own responsibility and over his own signature can vio- 
late—I would always prefer that such infelicities should be left for 
me to defend. I know, my dear Howells, that your suggestions are 
kindly, but it vexes me sorely that even in kindness, you should 
voice the “blameless priggism” of a certain kind of criticism. 

If you find any more errors leave them,—dear boy,—to give'a 
flavor of originality to the poem. 

Yours, nevertheless, 
B. H. 

Mr. Howe tts 

When a few months later the proprietors of the Atlantic offered him 
for his latest story?? a price which he could only consider insulting, Harte 
exploded in righteous and, indeed, justifiable indignation. 


XII 
713 Broapway, N. Y. 
Septem 8th/74 
My pear HoweELts, _ 


When I tell you that, since my arrival East, I have never re- 
ceived so small an offer for any story as that made to me by Mr. 
-soughton; that the lowest offer from any magazine or newspaper 
was $150 more than his, and that before sending it to you I had 
already refused $450 for the MS that I might make it the basis of 
terms with the Atlantic, you can readily imagine that I was con- 
siderably exasperated, and I think justly so, to have waited a week 
for such a reply. 

I do not question Mr. Houghton’s right to appraise my work 
by its value to his magazine, but before soliciting exclusive con- 
tributions from a popular author it seems to me that he ought to 
have informed himself of the prices they are in the habit of re- 
ceiving. I thought I had guarded against such a contingency by 
giving my price to you before offering to treat with the Atlantic 

33 “The Fool of Five Forks.” É 
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in general terms. To oblige you I sent the MS for examination— 
which I have never been required to do before by any editor or 
publisher. My stories have always been contracted for, accepted and 
the prices fixed before I had put pen to paper. 

I thank you for returning the MS promptly. The N. Y. Times 
took it, without examination, for $400—which was all I asked for it 
from them, as they were full and preoccupied with other stories 
when I proposed to write this for them.” I had no time to spend 
nor inclination to hawk my wares further, so I contented myself 
with losing $50 for a weeks time for the pleasure of knowing Mr 
Houghton’s valuation of my services in the Adlantic. 

I dont blame you, my dear Howells, and I believe you acted con- 
scientiously and for my best as you regarded it. I think too, J did 
wrong in accepting Mr. Houghton’s Yankee cheapening of my 
poem from $200 to $125, but I do wish you lived out of a literary 
atmosphere which seems to exclude any vision of a broader literary 
world beyond,— its methods, profits and emoluments. But this 
is treason! 

Ever yours 
Bret HARTE 


P.S. A horrible thought strikes me that perhaps Mr Houghton 
believes that it was worth $300 to me to appear in the Atlantic! 
The Times paid me $600 for “the Rose of Tuolumne,” $500 for 
“John Oakhurst.” Scribner paid me $1000 for “Fiddletown”—16 
pp. long and $500 for the “Monte Flat Pastoral”: 7 pp. 


The marriage of East and West, of San Francisco and Boston, which 
had flourished so prosperously in the brief and idyllic honeymoon, was 
clearly at an end. Divorce was inevitable. For a few more years Harte 
struggled on, wearing himself out in a series of bitter disappointments. 
It was a desperate, broken man who grasped at an appointment as U. S. 
consul in Crefeld, Germany, and in June, 1878, left his country, never to 
return. 

What impression did Bret Harte leave in the minds of those dis- 
tinguished men of letters with whom he had once touched elbows when 
bright hope sat upon his shoulders? How did the young iconoclast view 
those who had long since won the first-class honors which were always 


74 Published Sept. 20, 1874, pp. 2-3, and reprinted in Macmillan’s Magazine the follow- 
ing month. The newspaper publication has not hitherto been bibliographically recorded. 
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to elude him? At least partial answers can be given. Howells continued 
to think generously of his one-time friend. Aldrich wrote Howells with 
obvious emotion at Harte’s death?” Emerson annoyed Charles Eliot 
Norton by carrying around and reading appreciatively some of Harte’s 
verses? Only Lowell tempered eulogy with skepticism. Howells re- 
ported that “Lowell owned the brilliancy and uncommonness of Harte’s 
gift, while he sumptuously satisfied his passion for finding everybody 
more or less a Jew in finding that Harte was at least half a Jew on his 
father’s side.”*” For his part, Bret Harte spoke only infrequently but 
never unkindly of his New England friends. Behind the bluster which 
some people mistook for callousness but which was in reality only the 
defense of a diffident, even timid, nature, he was essentially a simple and 
sympathetic man. But he gave his heart to only one of the great New 
England writers—Longfellow. The library of Craigie House contains 
a letter? which reinforces Bret Harte’s charming essay at Longfellow’s 
death.” In his reverence for the unforced dignity of a selfless patrician 
we have a memorable picture of the young Lochinvar who came out of 
the West to be conquered both by himself and by an unfamiliar environ- 
ment. 
XIII 


(45 Fifth Avenue 
B. H.) 
Novem. oth/75 
My prar Mr. LONGFELLOW, 

I enclose Mrs. Sherwood’s* delighted permission to you to use 
her poem and her name in your collection. 

The mysterious gloves were mine. You may safely lift them 
from your mind and table, and put them aside—leaving me the 
privilege of boring you some day under the hollow pretext of re- 
covering them. 

The “Pandora”™ came duly to hand yesterday. My boys were 


°° See unpublished letters among the Howells papers in the Harvard College Library. 

3° See Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe (2 
vols; Boston, 1913), I, 508. 

3 Howe (ed.), op. cit., p. 155. 

38] am able to reproduce this letter through the courtesy of Mr. H. W. L, Dana and the 
Trustees of Longfellow House. 

2 See Charles Meeker Kozlay (ed.), Stories and Poems and Other Uncollected Writings 
of Bret Harte (Boston, 1914), pp. 249-255. 

°° The poetess was undoubtedly Mary E. W. Sherwood, and the collection the Long- 
fellow-edited thirty-one-volume set Poems of Places (Boston, 1876-1879). I have not been 
able to see the collection; but Longfellow apparently changed his mind about including 
Mrs. Sherwood’s poem, for the General Reference and Bibliography Division of the Library 
of Congress reports that it does not appear. 

“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Masque of Pandora (Boston, 1875). 
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sensibly touched with your kindness, and freighted me with their 
overflowing thanks. And when I told them you were preparing a 
book that would not only make Geography easy, but charming!— 
I think they advanced you above George Washington. 

Let me thank you in a somewhat larger way for Pandora. I 
have often wondered if you cared to know how your work affected 
a writer like myself, whose methods, habits, experiences and edu- 
cation have been so widely different from your own. If you do 
care, won’t you let me say very frankly—without attitude of criti- 
cism, analysis, or even explanation—that you reach and touch me 
always with the simple directness of a summer landscape, an eve- 
ning sky, or a lark’s song. You rest me as Nature rests me always— 
on a higher plane than my ordinary level, but always without the 
feverish processes of exaltation or preliminary delirium, something 
better than repose, a rest that has the slight beating of the spirits 
wings below it. I dont know that I make myself clear but when 
I add that I always feel in your poetry a quality that my critical 
faculty and even my sympathy with your Art cannot analyze,— 
that you make me sometimes suspect I have a moral nature, and 
occasionally that I am a poet, perhaps I am more intelligible, and 
weak and human. , 

You remember that the schoolmaster in the “Birds of Killing- 
worth” said of the fair Almira that she was “as pure as water and 
as good as bread.” Perhaps that is what I am trying to say of your 
poetry. And after having told you how that poetry affects me, I 
add that bread and water, however pure and good, has not been 
my regular mental diet, and that it has been my literary habit— 
like that Prince in the Arabian Nights—to put “pepper in the cream 
tarts” of my own compositions, you will appreciate the praise of 
this paradox. 

I had no idea of saying all this when I began to thank you for 
your simple courtesies. But I do not know why I should be ashamed 
to say to a man who has given me so much honest pleasure how 
I love and respect him. You have done me much good, dear Mr. 
Longfellow. God grant you may live long enough to get an equal 
acknowledgment from all you have benefitted. 

Always 
Your friend, 
Bret Harre 


SWINBURNE AND AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
WITH SIX HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


CECIL LANG 
Harvard University 


I 


cc S TO THE CHARACTER of Americans generally,” Swin- 

burne once wrote to John H. Ingram, the biographer of 
Poe, “my own impression (confirmed by experience) is that they are 
either delightful or detestable—the best or the worst company pos- 
sible—there is no medium.”* Swinburne’s recorded experience does 
not altogether corroborate his statement. The evidence that remains 
of his acquaintance with Americans seems to indicate that he found 
them rather delightful than otherwise. 

Swinburne’s appreciation of American personality appears, in 
fact, to have been keener than his appreciation of American litera- 
ture. He knew and liked Bayard Taylor, for example, and com- 
mended at least one of Taylor’s poems.” In Under the Microscope, 
published in 1872, he mentioned “the true pathos of Bret Harte, the 
true passion of Joaquin Miller.”* We know that he was acquainted 
with both men.* An insatiable novel reader, Swinburne included 
the novels of Francis Marion Crawford among those he liked and 
numbered Crawford among his friends.” He once referred to 
Hawthorne as “the half man of genius who never could carry out 
an idea or work it through to the full result,” but later implied 
that he considered The Scarlet Letter a “consummate piece of art.” 

The poetry of Edgar Allan Poe was to Swinburne’s mind Amer- 


1Jan. 9, 1875. See The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne, ed. Sir 
Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise (20 vols.; London and New York, 1926-1927 
[Bonchurch Edition]), XVII, 169 (hereinafter cited as Works). 

° Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, ed. Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. Scudder 
(2 vols.; Boston, 1884), Il, 499. A letter from Taylor to Swinburne is printed by Thomas 
James Wise in The Ashley Library: A Catalogue of Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Auto- 
graph Letters (11 vols.; London, 1922-1936), VI, 130. 

3 Works, XVI, 421. 

4 Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett, The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton (2 vols.; London, 1916), I, 11, 129. 

5 Clara Watts-Dunton, The Home Life of Swinburne (London, 1922), pp. 209-216. 

€ Letter to John H. Ingram, Jan. 9, 1875, Works, XVIII, 169. 

TLetter to Thomas Purnell, Jan. 27, 1877, Works, XVIIL, 270. 
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ica’s chief contribution to letters. “Once as yet and once only,” he 
wrote in 1872, speaking of American poetry in general, 


has there sounded out of it all one pure note of original song—worth 
singing, and echoed from the singing of no other man; a note of song 
neither wide nor deep, but utterly true, rich, clear, and native to the 
singer; the short exquisite music, subtle and simple and sombre and 
sweet, of Edgar Poe. All the rest that is not of mocking birds is of corn- 
crakes, varied but at best for an instant by some scant-winded twitter of 
linnet or of wren.’ 


His admiration was chiefly for Poe’s poetry: “I think Poe, like 
Shelley,” he wrote, “one of the very worst critics of poetry that ever 
existed: which does not diminish one whit my admiration for his 
exquisite genius.” And, expressing disgust for Griswold, he actively 
encouraged John H. Ingram’s labor in editing the works, and 
writing the biography, of Poe.® As will be seen below, Swinburne 
was much interested in the French translations of Poe by Baudelaire 
and Mallarmé” and in the Poe memorial at Baltimore.” 

The New England poets were not so favorably regarded. Swin- 
burne found “power and pathos and righteousness” in Whittier’s 
poetry but thought those qualities somewhat vitiated by Whittier’s 
dexterity in avoiding the mot juste. The poetry of Bryant and 
Lowell, he thought, lacked music: 


Yet I must say that while I appreciate (I hope) the respective excellence 
of Mr. Bryant’s Thanatopsis and of Mr. Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, 
I cannot say that either of them leaves in my ear the echo of a single note 
of song. It is excellent good speech, but if given us as song its first and 
last duty is to sing. The one is a most august meditation, the other a 
noble expression of deep and grave patriotic feeling on a supreme national 
occasion; but the thing more necessary, though it may be less noble than 
these, is the pulse, the fire, the passion of music—the quality of a singer, 
not of a solitary philosopher or a patriotic orator.’* 

© Under the Microscope, Works, XVI, 418-419. 

“Letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne, July 4, 1884, Works, XVIII, 384. 

2° See letters to Ingram, Works, XVIII, 128-132, 134-136, 165, 168-169, 267, 269. 

71 See also letter to Stéphane Mallarmé, July 7, 1875, Works, XVIII, 195-196. 

12 See letter to Hayne, July 22, 1875, Works, XVIII, 198-199, and letter to Sara 
Sigourney Rice, Nov. 9, 1875, ibid., 218-220. 

33 Letter to Edmund Clarence Stedman, Sept. 8, 1875, Works, XVIII, 209. 


** Letter to E. C. Stedman, Feb. 20, 1875, Works, XVIII, 176. Lowell had before this 
reviewed Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon and Chastelard in “Swinburne’s Tragedies,” 
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In Under the Microscope, three years earlier, Swinburne had written 
similarly of Lowell’s “Thanksgiving Ode” and questioned the good 
taste of Lowell’s quip on Milton’s blindness.” The rumor” that 
Lowell was to be appointed minister to England aroused Swin- 
burne’s wrath, which was expressed with picturesque detail in a 
letter to. Paul Hamilton Hayne in March, 1877." In 1882 after 
Lowell was appointed, however, the two met and Swinburne called 
the meeting “a very real pleasure.”** 

The immense popularity of Longfellow’s poetry with English- 
men of all classes’? did not extend to Swinburne. He met Long- 
fellow in London in 1868 and found him personally “very unaf- 
fected, straightforward, and free from uneasy egotism” ;”° but as for 
his verse, he wrote Stedman: “Mr. Longfellow has a pretty little 
pipe of his own, but surely it is very thin and reedy.”** Perhaps 
even more devastating is a casual reference in a letter to William 
Morris in 1894. Thanking Morris for a Kelmscott book, Swinburne 
remarked: “There never was such type as yours—one could read 
Longfellow or Tupper in such type.” The Swinburne-Emerson 


North American Review, CIV, 544-555 (April, 1886); reprinted in My Study Windows 
(1871). Swinburne’s comment on this review was: “It is the most abject sample of in- 
solent incompetence and pretentious idiocy that I ever saw—not even amusing, like the 
‘groans of the Britons’ ”-—quoted in Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne (2 
vols.; Strasbourg, 1928), I, 228 n. : 

1 Works, XVI, 419 and n. See also his letter to Stedman, Sept. 8, 1875, Works, 
XVIII, 209. 

1® See, for example, the Spectator, L, 329 (March 17, 1877). 

1f See George H. Sargent, “Swinburne’s Swat at Emerson and Lowell,” Boston 
Evening Transcript, Oct. 16, 1918, Sect. 2, p. 4. 

18 Letter to Stedman, April 4, 1882, Works, XVIII, 356. In connection with Swin- 
burne’s change of tone, it should be noted that in 1882, though not in 1877, Swinburne 
was living at The Pines with Watts-Dunton and that Watts-Dunton and Lowell met fre- 
quently and on the friendliest terms at the home of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton (see 
The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton, 1, 159, and James Douglas, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton: Poet, Novelist, Critic, New York, 1904, pp. 295-301). For Lowell's private 
opinion of Swinburne’s poetry in 1866, see Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. Charles 
Eliot Norton (2 vols.; London, 1894), I, 422-423. 

1° See Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England (New 
York, 1944), pp. 99-126. 

2 Rossetti Papers 1862-1870, ed. William Michael Rossetti (New York, 1903), p. 319. 
See also. letter to Stedman, Feb. 21, 1875, Works, XVIII, 185-186, 

21 Letter, Feb. 20, 1875, Works, XVIII, 176. 

23 Works, XVIII, 456. See also the letter to Gosse, Jan. 2, 1876, Works, XVIII, 223. 
In “Changes of Aspect” the comparison with Tupper is further developed (Clyde Kenneth 
Hyder, “Swinburne: Changes of Aspect and Short Notes,” PMLA, LVIII, 241, March, 


1943). 
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affair has been discussed in detail by Professor Hyder.” In an inter- 
view published in 1874” Emerson was reported to have spoken of 
Swinburne in language scarcely (if ever) equaled in vigor by the 
language of Swinburne himself, who has few peers in the art of in- 
vective. Swinburne wrote a “courteous and reasonable” letter to 
Emerson asking for an explanation (or denial). Receiving no an- 
swer, he wrote another letter to Emerson, this one neither conspicu- 
ously courteous nor reasonable. A copy of the second letter was 
sent to George Powell, a friend of Swinburne’s, who caused it to be 
printed in the New York Daily Tribune for February 25, 1874 
(p. 4)” 

This exchange of insults seems not, however, to have distorted 
Swinburne’s opinion of Emerson’s poetry. In 1875 he wrote mod- 
erately to Stedman about the want of music in Emerson’s verse.”® 
Later in the same year, apparently at Stedman’s request, he reread 
some of Emerson’s poetry and conceded that it “contains noble 
verses and passages well worth remembering.” In 1877 Swinburne 
praised some of Emerson’s poetry in a letter to Hayne: 


And certainly (as you say) an assault with a copy of Emerson’s “Poems” 
would be a danger liable to quell the hardiest courage. Though I must 
in common honesty and candour—and I cannot be suspected of any per- 
sonal tenderness or respect for a man who has indecently exposed himself 
as (with reference to myself) a foul-minded and foul-mouthed old driv- 
eler—make so much reverse in his favour as to admit that I think one or 
two of those poems exceptionally beautiful and powerful; portions, for 
instance, if not all, of the poem on a son who died in boyhood—and most 
especially the noble, manly, and pathetic threnody on his brothers.?® 


Swinburne’s writings on Walt Whitman have been well debated, 


23 Clyde Kenneth Hyder, “Emerson on Swinburne: A Sensational Interview,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLVIII, 180-182 (March, 1933); also, by the same author, Swinburne’s 
Literary Career and Fame (Durham, N. C., 1933), pp. 177-179. 

2t “Emerson: A Literary Interview,” Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Jan., 1874, 
P. 275. . 

3 See also Works, XX, 409-410, and Sir Edmund Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (New York, 1917), pp. 210-212. In A Study of Shakespeare (1880) Swin- 
burne called Emerson a “foul-mouthed Yankee pseudosopher’—Works, XI, 115. In 
“Changes of Aspect” he expressed contempt for Emerson as a critic (Hyder, “Swinburne: 
Changes of Aspect and Short Notes,” p. 241). 

3 Tetter, Feb. 20, 1875, Works, XVIII, 177. 

a? Letter to Stedman, Sept.-8, 1875, Works, XVIII, 208-209. See also the letter to 
Raphaël Périé, Aug. 7, 1875, Works, XVIII, 203. 

38 Sargent, “Swinburne’s Swat at Emerson and Lowell,” cited above. 
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and the canon, if not the debate, has been summarized by Professor 
Blodgett.” In 1866 Swinburne praised Whitman warmly in letters 
to his friends.” In William Blake, published in 1868, his praise was 
rhapsodical.* The poem “To Walt Whitman in America,” which 
appeared in Songs before Sunrise in 1871, is well known as a gener- 
ous tribute. In Under the Microscope, 1872, Swinburne again 
praised Whitman, though he drew attention to the objectionable 
doctrinaire quality of some of Whitman’s work.** And his ob- 
jectionable quality is the core of the splenetic essay “Whitmania,”™ 
published in 1877, which contains so much Swinburnian invective, 
and which seems to reverse all of Swinburne’s earlier judgments on 
Whitman. Following the lead of Sir Edmund Gosse,** many critics 
have blamed Watts-Dunton with poisoning Swinburne’s mind 
against Whitman. It seems obvious to the careful reader, however, 
that “Whitmania” shows not so much a change of opinion as a 
change of tone. Certainly the seeds of that essay are contained in 
many letters written before Swinburne took up residence with 
Watts-Dunton.” 

Stedman, whom Swinburne met in 1879,** seems to have been 
the only American critic whom Swinburne praised as critic. His 
warm interest in Stedman’s criticism was undoubtedly elicited by 
the latter’s praise of two of Swinburne’s favorite writers—Walter 
Savage Landor and Algernon Charles Swinburne.” And a letter 


2 Harold Blodgett, Walt Whitman in England (Ithaca, 1934), pp. 103-121. 

30 See letter to Lord Houghton, Nov. 2, 1866, Works, XVIII, 47, and letter to 
O'Halloran, Nov. 7 [1866], London Mercury, XIV, 367 (Aug., 1926). 

S Works, XVI, 342-344. 

32 Works, XVI, 411-420. 

°° Works, XV, 307-318. 

3t The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, p. 276. 

** See, for example, Works, XVIII (letter to Stedman, Feb. 20, 1875), 176; (letter 
to W. M. Rossetti, April 4, 1876), 254; {letter to Gosse, Feb. 21, 1885), 394. See also the 
letter to Watts-Dunton, Feb. 14, 1877, quoted in Thomas James Wise, The Ashley Library, 
VI, 129; and a letter from Oscar Wilde to Whitman (in which Swinburne is quoted at 
length), March 1, 1882, in Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (2 vols.; 
Boston, 1914), H, 288. Among those critics not following Gosse’s lead are Georges La- 
fourcade, “Swinburne and Walt Whitman,” Modern Language Review, XXII, 84-86 (Jan., 
1927), and “Swinburne et Walt Whitman,” Revue <Anglo-Américaine, IX, 49-50 (Oct. 
1931); and William Bateman Cairns, “Swinburne’s Opinion of Whitman,” American 
Literature, TU, 125-135 (May, 1931). 

30 See letter to Lord Houghton, Aug. 7, 1879, Works, XVIII, 306; also letter.to Gosse, 
Sept. 8, 1883, Works, XVIII, 378 n. 

81 See Hyder, Swinburne’s Literary Career and Fame, pp. 167-168; see also the letters 
to Stedman in Works, XVIII, 115-118, 119-125, and (letter to Hayne) 199. 
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from Watts-Dunton to Stedman’s granddaughter in 1909 speaks of 
the high regard Swinburne had for Stedman’s poetry as well as his 
prose.** 

Among Southern poets contemporary with himself, Swinburne 
heeded only Paul Hamilton Hayne. And even with Hayne Swin- 
burne was far more interested in discussing republican ideals and 
the literature of others than in criticizing Hayne’s verse. “The 
verses give a charming idea of the song they so lovingly describe,” 
he wrote Hayne in 1884. He said very little else about Hayne’s 
poetry. 

It can be seen that in general Swinburne had little sympathy for 
most American literature. The restraint with which he wrote to 
Stedman is more than offset by the invective in the letters to Hayne. 
“I still feel,” Swinburne wrote in “Changes of Aspect,” 


as warm a sympathy as was expressed in my lines addressed to Whitman 
for the noble enthusiasm, heroism, and faith which rarely but surely 
found something like adequate expression in his work: but I must be 
allowed to remark that the foremost place among American poets—I do 
not pretend or presume to judge whether it be or be not Whitman’s— 
can hardly be higher than that of a little, a very little European.“ 


0 

The letters printed below do not throw new light on Swinburne. 
Read in conjunction with his comments in other places on Ameri- 
cans and American literature, however, they show that his lack of 
sympathy (in general) for the American scene did not arise from a 
defective acquaintance with the literature. On the contrary, the 
evidence is that he was as familiar with the literature of the Ameri- 
can language as he was with Greek, Latin, and French literatures. 


38 Laura Stedman and George M. Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man (2 vols; New York, 1910), II, 153. 

3° Lanier was either unnoticed or unsung. A letter from Emma Stebbins to Lanier, 
Jan. 11, 1876, reveals that some of Lanier’s poems were shown to Swinburne by “a 
mutual friend of ours in London—an intimate of Swinburnes . . . and she sends me an 
extract from a letter—in which he gives his opinions of them—it is English——it emanates 
from one of a clique who welcome Joachim [sic] Miller and call Walt Whitman our ‘one 
great poet’ ”—The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney Lanier, ed. Charles R. 
Anderson (10 vols.; Baltimore, 1945), IX, 298 n.; but see also I, Ixxxviii-n. 

*° Works, XVIII, 384. 

“ Hyder, “Swinburne: Changes of Aspect and Short Notes,” p., 241. 
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Hotmwoon, July 27th, 1876 
Dear Sr: 

I have just received your letter with the graceful verses enclosed, 
for which, as well as for the relic from Poe’s grave, accept my 
sincere thanks; as also for the autograph promised, which might 
perhaps be most conveniently left with my publishers (74 Picca- 
dilly, London) as I am not likely to be in London or settled any- 
where, for some time to come. The inscription proposed for your 
great poet’s monument strikes me as quite incredibly ridiculous. 

The idea of any spirit reposing (blandly or otherwise) in a stone 
monument #5 too grotesque in its materialism even for a preacher 
of hell and heaven. But the poem [“For Annie”] it is taken from 
is on the whole a great favorite with me. 


I have lately rec’d from Paris a very beautiful tribute to Poe’s 
memory—a version in rhythmic prose of very fine cadence of The 
Raven, with illustrations by Edouard Manet, one of the most emi- 
nent critics in France; the poem translated (with original text 
opposite in splendid type) by Stéphane Mallarmé, a young French 
poet; who with Manet is about to bring out the “City In the Sea” 
in the same fashion & ultimately to publish a translation of all Poe’s 
poems to accompany the version of his prose works by Baudelaire.” 

C[harles]. B[audelaire]. and I had some friendly intercourse in 
the way of exchanging messages and review articles not long after 
I left college, which might have ended in closer intimacy in spite of 
his being about twice my age, but for his untimely illness and death. 

Like Poe, he was much reviled by his enemies and much re- 


*2 The texts of the first five letters, addressed to Paul Hamilton Hayne, are based on 
microfilms of the handwritten and typed copies in the Paul Hamilton Hayne Collection of 
the Library of Duke University and are quoted by permission of the Duke Library. The 
copies were presumably made by Hayne’s son, William Hamilton Hayne (1856-1929). The 
Duke University Hayne Collection contains also copies of three’ letters which have been 
previously published: two in Works, XVIII, 198-206, 383-385; one in George H. Sargents 
“Swinburne’s Swat at Emerson and Lowell,” cited above. So far as I know, the ‘letters 
printed here have not been hitherto published. (A few obvious errors of the copyist have 
been silently corrected.) 

*8 Le Corbeau (trad. St. Mallarmé), illust. d’Ed. Manet, Paris, Lesclide, 1875; and 
Histoires grotesques et sérieuses par Edgar Poe (trad. de Ch. Baudelaire), Paris, Michael 
Lévy, 1863. See Célestin Pierre Cambiaire, The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France 
(New York, 1927), p. 35 and n. 
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garded by his friends. I have barely time at present for correspond- 
ence, so must now remain 
Very Sincerely yours, 
A. C; SWINBURNE, 


Letter II 
3 GREAT JAMES STREET 
Beprorp Row 
Lonpon, W. C. 

I date from my London May 2nd, 1877 
address for security’s sake, 
or convenience, as I shall 
probably soon be there— 
perhaps before this reaches 
you. A.C. S. 


My pear Sir: 

First of all let me convey my best thanks to Mrs. Hayne for her 
beautiful and graceful gift of flowers—which had not only retained 
their exquisite fresh perfume after long tossing on the restless seas, 
to the wonder and delight of the ladies of my family, but, on being 
put into water by my mother’s hands, actually seemed to freshen up, 
and began to expand and straighten their petals more or less. A 
merely sentimental sympathizer, or one who felt less deeply than 
I, the gravity of a great political or national question, might be 
tempted to take this, or pretend to hope that he might take it, 
as a happy omen of revival and refreshment for the land whence 
friendly hands had sent them hither. But this subject is not one for 
pretty phrase-making; and you might justly have addressed to me 
the noble rebuke of Guiderius to his brother in Cymbeline— 

“Prithee, have done, 

And do not play in wench-like words with that which is 

So serious!” 

So I will only thank you for the interesting and instructive extracts 
you have sent me from various journals. I was much amused as well 
as disgusted by the history of “Eliza Pinkston”—virgin-martyr and 
virgin-mother of the administration, who seems in every respect 
worthy to have married into the House of Bonaparte, and become 
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the Mother of Emperors instead.** Among the ladies of that family 
she would evidently have been anything but out of place—whether 
as to morals or even as to manners. Seeing that the first acts of 
Mr. Hayes’ Government were sharply attacked or questioned by 
the ultra Yankee organs of England, I felt naturally disposed to 
augur better things for your country than I could do in the firsc 
moment of disappointment at his success; and even yet as long as 
the London “Spectator” abuses or deplores or demurs to its policy, 
I cannot feel that the case is so hopeless that it might not have been 
worse. The worst of your sham patriots can hardly be much worse 
—-at least in practical results, tho’ doubtless they may be lower in 
personal character—than some of ours, and I really sometimes 
doubt whether they can be quite such Fools. Do you happen to 
have seen a little pamphlet I published at the beginning of the 
Winter against the English Russophiles and Muscovimaniacs?*’ If 
not, I will desire my publisher to send you a copy, and will send 
with it—or without it—a photograph of myself as desired, which I 
cannot get till I go to London (where I am not yet, tho’ I date this 
letter as from thence). It is not from want of appreciation, but 
in order to clear off less gracious matters first that I have waited so 
long before acknowledging your very charming verses, so full of the 
colour and fragrance and breath of the beauty they describe, that 
they make one long to enjoy these also in person. I remember 
Poe’s article on Lowell very well, and have always classed it among 
(if not above all) his best pieces of work in that line. 

The novel of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s* to which. you refer—and 


“* The references here and in the lines immediately following are to the Hayes-Tilden 
presidential election of 1876 and its aftermath. Whether Hayes, the Republican’ nominee, 
or Tilden, a Democrat, was elected hinged on the electoral votes of Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Florida. In Louisiana, where the election returns showed an appreciable 
Democratic majority, many allegedly fraudulent votes were thrown out by the Republican 
returning board, and Hayes was ultimately certified as the voters’ choice. After much 
dispute, an electoral commission of seven Democrats and eight Republicans (voting on 
party lines) awarded the decision to Hayes. oat 

Eliza Pinkston was a Louisiana negress of somewhat dubious virtue and integrity 
who gave superlatively lurid testimony to the returning board and to the Congressional 
committee about intimidation of Negroes during the November elections. See Paul Leland 
Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 1876 (Cleveland, 1906). 

45 Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade (London, 1876). 

48 The reference is to William Hepworth Dixon (1821-1879), a popular English 
historian, author of The Story of Lord Bacon’s Life (1862). His first novel, Diana, Lady 
Lyle, was published in 1877. 
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which I have not read nor am like[ly] to read—has (I believe) been 
received by the English press with almost unanimous disgust and 
ridicule—which it appears to deserve even as richly as—even I 
should have expected it would. And that (tho I know nothing of 
the man personally) is saying a good deal. As there are sundry men 
in this country (and some in other countries) on whose abuse and 
foul insolence I always feel that I may reasonably congratulate my- ` 
self, so I should be inclined rather to congratulate than condole with 
any gentleman of your own country whose name might be “taken 
in vain,” or exposed to any kind of outrage but that of compliment, 
by such writers as Mr. Dixon and Mrs. Bitcher Spew—as I took 
leave to rebaptise the author of Uncle Tom’s Closet(?) at the 
time of her Byronic indecencies. (As to that, however, I am as- 
sured on a very different authority that Byron used undoubtedly—, 
after his, and the Prince Regent’s, habitual,—ungentlemanlike 
fashion with regard to women—to boast aloud of having enjoyed 
the favours of his half-sister—if indeed Mrs. Leigh was even as much 
as that—which is after all very doubtful.) I know (tho’ Mrs. B. S. 
did not) that-it was the common London scandal of the time. But 
as Byron has unluckily earned the reputation among his friends— 
witness Rogers and Sir Walter Scott—of being, now and then, a liar 
as well as a braggart on the matter of successes habitually among 
women (and I fancy you will agree with me in suspecting that the 
two qualities usually, tho’ doubtless not always, go together) it does 
not follow that the poor lady—unlucky enough in any case—may 
not have been perfectly innocent. The Literary World which you 
cite zn re Mrs. B.S. and her nigger of the clerical order, is a perfectly 
unknown paper—at least I never saw it in any London club or 
private house or anywhere but in the newspaper shopwindow of 
some small and obscure by-street. I am delighted to hear that the 
woman has been converted by personal experience (as you tell me) 
of her suffering saints and their angelic qualities. It would be very 
amusing if it were bought at a less cost than the ruin of her betters. 


“Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life” appeared simul- 
taneously in the Atlantic Monthly and in Macmillan’s Magazine for Sept, 1869. This 
attack on Lord Byron has been called the “most widely discussed article dealing with a 
man of letters to appear in nineteenth-century England” (Clarence Gohdes, American 
Literature in Ninetcenth-Century England, p. 57). In Under the Microscope Swinburne 
referred to Mrs. Stowe as “a rampant Maenad of Massachusetts” (Works, XVI, 397). 
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As to the Independent of New York—it was by no act of mine, nor 
indeed (if I mistake not) with any knowledge, that my late poem 
appeared in its columns.** I leave all such matters to my London 
agents, trusting they will do the best they can, and if they don’t, I 
really have neither time, patience, nor skill to deal with such mat- 
ters. I need not say, on the other hand, that I look forward with 
great pleasure to reading whatever you may find occasion to say of 
my unfinished Tristram and Iseult. The story was my delight (as 
far as a child could understand it) before I was ten years old. I 
did receive a copy of the Poe memorial volume,” with facsimiles 
(giving all the world a chance, I fear, to laugh at my bad hand- 
writing!) but I heard or read somewhere that there was another 
volume issued on the subject. Is this true? it sounds odd. As to the 
absurd failure of the Byron memorial,” I am of Théophile Gautier’s 
opinion that Christianity (which to be sure does not seem to have 
- much life left in it) and sculpture cannot coexist, and, if we are 

right, this explains it—among other and graver matters. How 

can the art which glorifies the human body and the natural laws 
of its life, thrive under or beside a creed which damns and degrades 
them? 

Faithfully yours, 
` A. C. SWINBURNE 


Letter ITI 


Lonpon, Jan. 18th, 1878 
My bear Sir: 


After an intermittent illness of some months duration, I find in 
turning over a fearful mass of papers, proofs, correspondence, etc., 
etc. a note from you dated as far back as last Oct. 12th asking if I 


48 “The Sailing of the Swallow” appeared in two parts in the Independent, XXIX, 1-2 
(March 1 and 8, 1877). 

* Sara Sigourney Rice (ed.), Edgar Allan Poe: A Memorial Volume (Baltimore, 1877). 

6°ln 1875 Richard Edcumbe organized a movement for the erection of a national 
memorial to Byron, which received much attention in the press. Dean Stanley refused to 
admit either. a statue or a tablet to Westminster Abbey. Two competitions were held 
before a design for the statue was accepted; and when the bronze monument on a marble 
base was unveiled on May 24, 1880, it was generally felt that the sculptor (R. C. Belt) 
had made too many concessions to popular taste (Samuel C. Chew, Byron in England: His 
Fame and After-Fame, London, 1924, pp. 294-295). 

Swinburne served on the committee against his will because he did not wish to offend 
Trelawny, who nominated him. See letter to Lord Houghton, March 29, 1876, Works, 
XVIII, 244-245. 
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have received per m. m. Chatto and Windus two likenesses of Gen- 
eral Lee and Wade Hampton, which I should have greatly prized 
(the former especially) both for the sake of the original and as gifts 
from the hand of their fellow soldier and my fellow-poet (I trust 
I may add and my friend). During my illness (not dangerous, but 
disabling me from much reading and writing for the time) my 
books, papers, and parcels have got into such confusion that for 
two days I thought I had lost the most important m. s. I have of 
unpublished prose and verse combined. That has turned up—but 
many other things are yet missing. Among them I fear must be 
the biography you mention of Edgar Poe (and, if they were ever 
discovered, the photographs aforesaid, alas!). The newspaper cut- 
tings which Mrs. Hayne was kind enough to arrange came safe to 
hand—and I must beg you to convey to her my sincere thanks and 
apologies. But generally I am as yet, being still somewhat of an 
invalid, unable to say what has, or has not, come to hand here dur- 
ing the last few months. 

They are pulling down and rebuilding all this quiet old quarter 
of London, where hitherto even a poor poet of unpopular opinions 
has been able to live peacefully in five old chambers which Poe 
would have delighted to describe; so, as I know not what (if any) 
will be my next London address, I must ask you to direct to me 
“care of messrs Chatto and Windus, 74 Piccadilly, London, W.” 

As soon as I have any copies of my photograph, you may be 
sure I shall not forget to send one to you; but here and now I have 
none. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Ever faithfully yours 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


Letter IV 


April 11, 1878 
My DEAR AND MOST KIND FRIEND: 

A thousand thanks for the magnificent portrait of your illustri- 
ous countryman, General Lee. I shall always treasure most highly 
this noble likeness of a most noble head, as the seal of a friendship 
of which I am sincerely proud. As my handwriting will but too 
plainly show, I can only write at all just now with much difficulty, 


23 Vol.19 
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fatigue, & even physical ‘suffering, [so] that I am sure you would 
forgive the seemingly thankless brevity of this‘note if you knew 
the painful labour with which it is written. ‘I am hardly yet're- 
covering, not indeed from any serious illness, but from. a very tedi- 
‘ous & painful attack of. sickness originating in a thorough chill 
caught on one of the worst :days of ‘a very cold & damp season, 
which at once struck inwards & resulted in depriving me for. weeks 
of all natural sleep.& appetite; nay, wellnigh of all power to swallow 
or digest anything. 

‘Accept, faute de mieux, my best thanks, addressed alike to Mrs. 
Hayne & to yourself, for all your kindness, past. & promised, in- 
cluding the two interesting books on Poe, & the amusing article 
from Lippincott,” which I thought & hoped I had long since ac- 
knowledged. I literally can: write no more this morning; I can only 
add my most cordial wishes for the restoration of your health; & 
the assurance that I am always, in health or sickness, 

Faithfully yours, 
A. C. SWINBURNE . 


` “will send my book & 
Please address ys photograph as soon as I ` 


always to the care _. can get a copy of ei- 
of Chatto & Windus ' ther. My note on Miss 


74 Piccadilly, London, W. Brontë,” if it does 
a i l not accompany this, 
will ‘immediately 
follow. 


Letter V 

Tue Pines 
Putney Hitt, 
S. W. Lonpon 

May 2nd, 1880 
My pear Coronet Hayne: oa 

-The sight of your. handwriting once more gave me even greater 
pleasure than the eloquent enthusiasm of your poetic praise. I need 


5. Probably “An Evening with Swinburne,” Lippincotf’s: Magazine, XXI, 254-255 
(Feb., 1878). . The -article is signed “L. C. M.” and is unquestionably by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 

52 4 Note on Charlotte Brontë (London, 1877). 
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not assure you that the latter was new to my eyes when I opened 
your letter enclosing the printed sonnets.“ Accept my cordial 
thanks for both and convey them also, with my kindest regards, 
to Mrs. Hayne for her very kind message. I am sincerely sorry to. 
hear at once of your illness and of your bereavement. I was myself 
dangerously ill last year, but am now better and stronger than I 
have been for many [months]; having set up my housekeeping 
staff here in the company of a friend, unmarried like myself, and 
a lover of the same pursuits and studies. Although within hail 
of our huge metropolis and indeed (as you will observe) registered 
in one of its many postal districts, our house is in the neighborhood 
of such noble woodlands and moorlands that we might fancy our- 
selves, after a short walk, roo miles from the nearest town. 


Since my father’s death, now three years since, my mother has 
sold the (Holmwood) estate at Henley-on-Thames, so that address 
is now (in Puritan phrase) a delusion and a snare, like the Christi- 
anity of Mrs. Bitcher Spewe or The Hellenism of Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son. 


I am now writing a long memorial poem in praise of my dear 
and illustrious old friend Mr. Landor" but I know not when it 
will be finished or published. 


Meantime believe me 
Always sincerely yours 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


33 Evidently a reference to Hayne’s two sonnets addressed to Swinburne, first printed in 
the Literary World, XI, 24 (Jan. 17, 1880); later published in Poems of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne (Boston, 1882), p. 269. 

5t Hayne'’s mother died on Dec. 9, 1879 (4 Collection of Hayne Letters, ed. Daniel 
Morley McKeithan, Austin, 1944, pp. 263-264). 

S8 In Sept., 1879, Swinburne “was removed” to The Pines, Putney, where he lived with 
Watts-Dunton for the rest of his life. 

50 “Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor,” Studies in Song (1880). 
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THe Pwes . 
Purney Ha 
LonDon 
o SW. 
March 23, [18]90 
Dear Sir 
_ I should be happy to contribute to the North American Review 
an article on a subject with which I felt myself duly qualified to 
deal: but as an English writer of verse I should feel it too delicate a 
task to undertake the criticism of recent American poetry—a task, 
indeed, for which I should hold myself altogether disqualified. If 
however there is sufficient interest felt in America about the treas- 
ures of dramatic poetry belonging to the age of Shakespeare which 
have recently been discovered & either printed from manuscripts or 
reprinted from inaccessible editions by the indefatigable energy 
& devotion of Mr. A. H. Bullen, I might (I think) undertake to 
send you some account & some estimate of these, if not also of the 
additions to the store of English lyric poetry which we owe to his 
research among unknown treasure-stores of the same age. 
I have been thinking for some time of writing on this subject, 
& on the terms proposed in your letter (£63) I should (as I have 
said) be happy to 9 do: so in your Review. 
l ` Yours sincerely 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


"7 The text of this letter is printed from the original by permission of the Harvard College 
Library, The letter is presumably addressed to Lloyd Brice, editor of the North American 
Review in 1890. 


ROBERT FROST'S ASIDES ON HIS POETRY 


REGINALD L. COOK 
Middlebury, Vermont 

HETHER IN the long south living room at The Gully or in 

the red house by the highway in South Shaftsbury, Ver- 
mont, or in the cabin at the Homer Noble place in Ripton, Ver- 
mont, or anywhere else for that matter where you might reasonably 
expect to find him, Robert Frost will sit long and talk expansively, 
touching arcs on expanding spirals of thought. Although he talks 
about simple things—a fresh flower found in an upper’ pasture, or 
the white-throated sparrows at the field’s edge, or a cornered fox, 
there is a wide sweep to his conversational interests, which inelude 
internationalism (like Thoreau, he’s a “home-cosmographer”), poli- 
tics (he’s an independent democrat), athletics (usually baseball), 
literature (chiefly poetry), America (notably Vermont), teaching 
(as “performance”), philosophy (out of the grass roots), and people 
(individuals, not types). He ranges the humanities, exploring 
rather than exploiting his reading, and using it like a man who has 
made it a part of himself. He is Bacon’s ready man who, with a 
loaded mind, inexhaustibly quotes from the classics and his con- 
temporaries. He talks readily at the surface, but he arrives there 
from a distance. He plays superbly while he talks, touching nimbly 
the keys of many moods and moving subtly from banter to serious- 
ness. 

He talks best in a small group, preferably man-to-man, and 
stretched out completely relaxed, his hair tousled, his tieless white 
shirt open at the collar, his trousers rumpled, his tennis shoes un- 
laced. On such occasions the visitor will likely hear an unforget- 
table monologue. After these visits the listener feels like Keats, who 
described to his brother George, then living in America, the won- 
derful talk he had once when he accompanied Coleridge at the 
latter’s “alderman-after-dinner-pace” on a two-mile walk. They 
broached a thousand things, from nightingales to mermaids. It 
was a memorable walk, and Keats heard Coleridge’s voice as he 
approached him. He heard it as he moved away. He heard it “all 
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the interval.” Exactly how it sounded—its pitch and ce icles 
it sounded like the droning of a bagpipe or like the piping of a 
bosun’s whistle, we shall never know. Frost’s voice is medium in 
pitch, rather low than high, but not guttural; and it registers sensi- 
tively shades, of feeling—elation or scorn, exultance or sadness. It 
is the voice of a man whose ear is in key, reproducing at will Irish 
speech tones or nuances in colloquial idiom or the blank-verse para- 
graphs of, Miltonic eloquence. It is.a voice easy to listen to all day 
long, whether, coming toward you, or heard as you move away, 
or “all the interval. ae 

What is heard is sie phonetics of thought—the way a thought 

sounds. Poet-like, his thoughts have the creative touch of personal 
language.. The style is Robert Frost himself. Strongest and most 
exhilarating is the explorative thrust of the mind. He is always 
reacting, and always unpredictably. Anyone would have difficulty 
outguessing him. The natural variability of his weathered mind is 
its life. Quite unexpectedly there will be a run of speech that has 
the lilt of poetry in it. So I have heard it often as the poet’s aroused 
sensibility lifted the listener on a sequence of metaphor on science 
and the atomic bomb, or released in him by flashes of phrase the 
rich joy of The Odyssey or Thoreau’s Walden. 
_. What Frost: likes to talk most about is poetry, especially the 
composition. of it. He is, he confesses, a “furtive worker,”* and 
while composing keeps the poem to himself. But he is not at all 
reticent about discussing poetic theory or technique. He has even 
wondered why people haven’t questioned him more closely on a 
subject in which he might be expected to be informed. 

He plays the art of poetry for “mortal stakes,”® for poetry is to 
him the play spirit on the level of the arts. The sports field or play- 
ing ground is the right analogue. “Art is a sportive thing. Anyone 
who plays a play or a game is that much nearer poetry.” “Per- 
formance” and “prowess” are the objectives in the field of the. arts, 
just as they count in the ring and pool or on the court, gridiron, 
rink, .and diamond. The poet’s play is as interesting in the art 


7 From talk with Frost at South Shaftsbury, Ve, June 2, 1933. 

* Robert Frost, Collected Poems (New York: Henry Holt, 1939), p. 359. 

* Lecture at New School- for Social Research, New York City, Oct. 17, 1935. See 
also Robert Frost's Preface to E. A. Robinson's King Jasper (New York: Macmillan, 1935), 


p. Xv. 
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world as the athlete’s form in the sports world. For example, con- 
sider the play of the poet with the poem. Frost warns: “If one starts 
to ‘play’ with the idea in verse it must be play all the way through.”* 
He distinguishes sharply between those who perform and those who 
make believe. “I like a person,” he says, “who says all his life, ‘Let’s 
play something.’ I dislike a person who says, ‘Lets play we're 
something.’ To have good art one must play with something, words 
in poetry, materials in art.” He believes, too, that what is play for 
the poet must also be play for the reader. The enjoyment of the 
play spirit must extend in both directions. 

Frost thinks there’s no particular mystery about the start of a 
poem. “It begins in the feeling of having got hold of the idea of 
something,” and, he continues, “you won’t make the needed form 
right off.” Recalling Benvenuto Cellini’s pouring of the mold for 
his Perseus as an illustration, he says that the poet, like the great 
Florentine artist, in his eagerness to get the mold hot enough, 
“burns up the furniture and all”? Everything must contribute to 
the creative passion. The effort in poetry implies consuming pas- 
sion, and the discipline of form. “Everybody,” Frost adds, “must 
have had a feeling of knowing before he knows, a feeling of a cer- 
tain bigness of what it is all going to be about. You feel the form is 
nice—[you feel] it will come to you. Some [forms] are rigid, others 
less rigid. I could make a line of a sonnet like Shakespeare’s; but 
then no one could tell whether I was going to write blank verse. 
The second line sets the form a little more.” 

On another occasion he remarked: “There is but one place to 
begin'a poem and that is when in the mood. It takes its origin in- 
side a person and after a period of indefiniteness it casts about for 
something to take hold of.”* The idea is picked up when the mood 
is compelling. The form follows organically but sensitively. “Emo- 
tion comes in form; it shouldn’t have to be squeezed into the form.” 
He says, “You can feel a little system start to make, like crystals 
forming on water in the cold, and they set.” Since “poetry is 


* Lecture at New School for Social Research; Oct. 17, 1935. 

5 Ibid. 

° Talk at the Bread Loaf School of English, Bread Loaf, Vt., July 22, 1946. See also 
Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini (Everyman’s Library; New York, 1915), pp. 405-411. 

1 Ibid. 8 Lecture at New School for Social Research, Oct. 17, 1935. 

? Talk at Bread Loaf, July 22, 1946. 
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ultimately some sort of tune,™” he starts by hearing “the tone of 
someone speaking and as the form of a simple meter.” He writes 
many poems in the same meter, and tries to make them “all sound 
different.”!? His meter is either loose or strict iambic, and his three 
chief tones are talking, as in “Mending Wall”; intoning, as in “The 
Oven-bird” or “Desert Places” or “Acquainted with the Night”; 
and a combination of talking and intoning, as in “The Mountain.” 

Frost’s creative challenge consists in the encounter of the form 
with the spirit and the necessity of commitment. He cites Robert 
Herrick’s “Daffodils” as an example of a poet fulfilling the obliga- 
tion of his commitment as an artist. He says, “I always marveled 
how the second stanza is just as perfect as the first.” It is otherwise 
with James Russell Lowell, who was too clever and got out of his 
commitments too easily. The poet’s commitment in the spirit and 
the form is a very important matter to him. “Sincerity is the rela- 
tion of the intention to the form. The thing must be genuine, 
true, and you must have something to be true to.”™ Nor is it other- 
wise in other literary forms. “In the short story I like to feel I 
can still hear the bell ringing from the first word when I finish the 
story.” 

Art serves life by clarifying reality. Every form that fulfils its 
commitments is to the particular degree of its fulfilment an example 
of prowess in performance. And this prowess is what Frost has 
sought. The difference between purity and impurity in poetry 
would rest with him in whether the poet accepts the commitments 
and follows through. “Poetry is pure by the way in which it starts, 
that is, by where it takes its source.” Impure poetry starts with the 
whole subject present; pure poetry doesn’t begin with the idea or 
whole subject present. “A thing thought through before the writer 
sets pencil to paper is distasteful to me,” he says.” Poems written 
on given subjects or for assignment are impure poetry at its drossi- 
est. 


1° Thid. “Ibid. 

>»? Ibid. He also tells the story of a reporter who inquired: “Why do you write poems?” 
Frost replied: “To see if I can make them alf sound different” (at the Writers’ Conference. 
Bread Loaf, Aug. 18, 1945). 

** Talk at Bread Loaf, July 22, 1946. See also Preface to the Modern Library edition 
of his poems (1946). i 

3 Ihid. 

1° Lecture and Reading, New School for Social Research, Oct. 17, 1935. 
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I suspect that next to listening to a poet’s discussion of his 
method in writing poems the most interesting thing is what he has 
to say about his poems. Frost’s readings are full of sly asides on 
life, acute commentaries on poetic art, and clarifying explanations 
of his poems’ sources. To illustrate: his reaction against the con- 
temporary tendency to close analysis of poems is very sharp, and 
he is no less pungent in his criticism of poets like T. S. Eliot, who, 
in The Waste Land, annotated his poems. When he reads “De- 
partmental,” which he once referred to as “my iridium poem; it’s 
hard and useful,”’* he says, ironically, that he intends sometime to 
write thirty pages of notes for the scholiasts. He once remarked 
that “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” was the kind of 
poem he’d like to print on one page, to be followed with “forty 
pages of footnotes.” 

Frost’s reactions. include personal evaluations of the poems. He 
calls “The Masque of Reason” a “comedy,” and points out that 
mercy is to the undeserving. Only justice is to the deserving. “All 
my poetry is a footnote to it”™ indicates his high regard of the 
poem. “This one has all my erudition in it,”’* he says of “Depart- 
mental.” Of “The Gift Outright”: “It’s the whole story. It’s all 
my politics,”’® or he refers to it as “my national history.”*° ‘“Mend- 
ing Wall” is about “boundaries.” “Nationality,” he exclaims, is 
something “I couldn’t live without.” “I played exactly fair in it. 
Twice I say ‘Good fences’ and twice ‘Something there is—. You 
can make it national or international.” In Santa Fé during a 
reading, he called it “too New Englandish,”” and he explained that 
mending wall is an occupation he used to follow. The neighbor in 
the poem is not a Yankee as represented, but actually a French- 
Canadian (Canuck) who was very particular every spring about 
setting up the wall. Frost chuckles over the figure of the “old- 
stone savage.” It shows, he says, that he is a “born archeologist.” 
It is a “paleolithic” savage. Two things he is especially proud of 


1° At Middlebury College, May 27, 1936. 

17 Reading at Bread Loaf, Aug. 18, 1945. 

18 Reading at Middlebury College, Sept. 17, 1943. 
19 At Bread Loaf, Aug. 6, 1945. 

30 At Bread Loaf, Aug. 18, 1945. 

3 Reading at Middlebury College, Sept. 17, 1943. 
22 At Middlebury College, Nov, 9, 1945. 

23 At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 
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in the poem are the “oh!” and the hyphen in “old-stone savage. 
In reading it he stresses “Td rather he said it for himself,” just as 
in “Two Tramps in Mud-Time” he stresses “It’s got to be for 
mortal stakes.” When I once asked him if “The Egg and the Ma- 
chine” implied the precedence of the organic over the mechanical 
in life, he replied that he was not “taking sides any more than in 
‘Mending Wall? ”™ “Poems,” he remarks, “can be pressed too 
hard for meaning.”™® He recalls how a friend misinterpreted “A 
Leaf Treader.” It is about a year he kept getting sick. “That’s all 
that means,”*” 

Frost makes much of tone; he depends upon the sound of the 
voice-tones to communicate the emphasis. Consequently, when he 
reads “A Drumlin Woodchuck” with a humorous twist, he inquires 
rhetorically, “The tone’s everything in it, isn’t it?’ The satirical 
tone is important in “The White-Tailed Hornet.” The tone is im- 
portant in other ways, as the following commentary on “The Run- 
away” shows. “Someone tells me once in a while about me, myself, 
just what my kind of poetry is like. They all seem to me to want 
to say that I am on one of the scales between two things and the 
two things are intoning and talking, and I am a little nearer the 
talking—but I vary. Of course the meter is there (in ‘The Run- 
away’), but it does not intone as much as“Desert Places.” When 
he reads “The Witch of Cods,” he makes clear that he doesn’t “muti- 
late a sound. Doesn’t know how.” His sounds are not dialect, “just 
an accent,” 

Humor native to his grain is always important in his interpretive 
commentaries. With high humor he remarks of “The Cow in 
Apple Time” that it is “a very heroic poem.” “I used to’ tell them 
I got that from the Prince Albert Memorial in London.” He calls 
it a homesick poem because it was written in England sometime 
after he owned a heroic-sized cow. “Birches,” a poem he quotes 
from memory very rapidly, is, he asserts, not an escape poem as one 


3t Charles Eliot Norton Lecture, Harvard University, March 25, 1936. 
75 Private talk with Robert Frost on June 17, 1945- 

26 At Bread Loaf, Aug 6, 1945. 

27 At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 

28 At Bread Loaf, Aug. 6, 1945. 

2 At Middlebury College, May 27, 1936. 

3% At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935- 

5? At Bread Loaf, Aug. 6, 1945. 
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critic claimed. “Anyone can see the difference between escape and 
retreat, and ‘Birches’ is a retreat poem.”** “The Drumlin Wood- 
chuck,” “my most Vermontly poem,” is about “a strategic retreat.” 
He calls it “a smug poem; it’s a love poem, too.” “To a Young 
Wretch” is a poem on “conflicting goods.” His topic is never 
“good versus evil, but good versus good. It isn’t a question of 
right and wrong, but one good opposed to another. Thus, the op- 
posite of justice is not injustice, but mercy.”** In commenting on 
“To a Thinker,” he says: “You can see how far it is from these times 
[1936]. I was talking about science—from force to matter and 
back to force... . I have seen art make the change from form to 
content and back to form. We people who are given too much 
freedom sway between freedom and discipline. , Where would one 
like to exist? I would like to exist, alive and in motion between 
those two things, swaying a little with my times.”” 

“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” contains “all I ever 
knew.” Of the swift spurt which delivered the poem, he says, 
“Easy does it.” He indicates a similar reaction to “Dust of Snow.” 
He first called it “The Favor” because it was one of those things 
that had come to him as a favor—a “nature-favor.”** He recalled 
how once he had come upon some cliff brake at a cliff’s edge, and 
how once, in a kitchen in his Franconia farm house, while he was 
looking westward into a sunset, the window was suddenly dark- ` 
ened by an owl that banked as it turned in its flight, and he felt as 
if he had been “spoken to—favored.” These “nature favors” serve 
as inceptors of poems. 

His reactions point’ out the relationship between the poem and 
his life. “A Peck of Gold” is about California, “where I was 
born,” and “Neither Out Far nor In Deep” is about the Pacific, 
not the Atlantic, as some people might think.*® “The Road Not 
Taken” is a poem about Edward Thomas, his English poet-friend, 
killed early'in World War I at Vimy Ridge. He comments fur- 


32 Reading at New School for Social Research, Nov., 1937. 

"8 At Middlebury College, Sept. 17, 1943. 

54 At New School for Social Research, Nov., 1937. 

*5 At Middlebury College, May 27, 1936. 

36 At Middlebury College, May 17, 1943- 87 At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 
38 Ar Middlebury College, Sept. 17, 1943. 

5° At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 

4° At Middlebury College, Nov. 9, 1945. 
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ther on the poem: “This has something to do with the same ques- 
tion of being understood and not being understood. It is one of 
the great ones in literary criticism. There is an old school of art 
that insists on the right to be entirely misunderstood by everybody. 
Some say that we must insist that we write for no audience at all. 
There must be an audience, an audience invisible, a blend of all the 
interesting people whom I have dealt with.”* 

“The Witch of Cods” is about- “a veritable witch in a county in 
upper New Hampshire. There’s a difference between a trance- 
medium and a witch. Saul’s witch of Endor was a trance-medium, 
but this is a witch. Do not approach this witch with condescen- 
sion.” The name “Toffile” in the poem is to be found on a mail 
box up. in Coos County. “The Thatch” reminds him of the black 
pre-World War I days in the black country near Malvern Hill 
where he lived “under thatch.” At night as he walked the floor 
in a dark room where the. straw-thatched roof ledge grazed his 
elbows, he frightened the sheltering birds and scared them into the 
night. But flushing them settled his own melancholy. Something 
else had to face its kind of blackness while he faced his. “The Lone 
Striker” is, as he says, “about how I deserted industry without 
prejudice to industry.”** Politics he learned at San Francisco as a 
boy; industry he learned at Lawrence, Massachusetts; and farming 
at-Derry, New Hampshire. The poem recalled the time when he 
was a worker in the Arlington Mills at Lawrence: 

As one proud of a high craft, he is also interested in form. Of 
“Choose Something Like a Star,” he comments: “The separateness 
of parts is equally important as the connection of the parts. I 
wonder myself how they get together.”* “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening” is, he says, “a series of almost reckless com- 
mitments. I feel good in having guarded it so. [It is] my heavy 
duty poem to be examined for the rime pairs." He also says 
of “Departmental,” “Don’t be too interested in it, except for the 
rime pairs.” He asks, “Did I do it [the riming] honestly?” A 


*t At Middlebury College, May 27, 1936. 
*? At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 

*8 At Bread Loaf, summer, 1928. 

** At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935: 

** At Bread Loaf, Aug. 6, 1945. 

*° At Middlebury, Nov. 9, 1945. 

* Ibid. 
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poem like “The Middleness of the Road” he likes to quote “just 
for the form of it.” 

* When commenting on “The Death of the Hired Man,” Frost 
reflects his anxiety at being misunderstood and misrepresented. 
“This is a short play, very short. One always has to guard against 
being misunderstood, not with you, but when I am in city places 
I always have to have a footnote about this. I always feel that they 
think these people are different from what they are, the two people 
in this play. Some people acted it in the city and I was invited a 
long way to see it. One was an old actor and the others nice people 
who ought to have known better than they showed, but they 
thought because they were acting country people in a play like this 
that they must bend their knees in a queer way when they walked 
around the stage. I told them after it those were not that kind of 
people. I do not know there are any of that kind of people. I 
don’t know whether I told the truth or not, but in order to im- 
press them I said both these people in that poem were graduates of 
a college. I wouldn’t say a thing like that unless the provocation 
was great, but great was the provocation.””° 

These commentaries are representative of the many asides Frost 
has made over the years. His method in the readings is invariably 
the same. The poem he quotes or reads stimulates brief, pungent 
reactions which show several tendencies. Either he identifies the 
poem with the experience in which it originates, or he indicates 
the way the poem impresses him in form or content. To the listener 
the asides have the quality of whimsical rumination, and for this 
reason they become of real interest. Certainly they have a further 
importance, for they not only whet the listener’s interest-in the poet, 
but also in the poem. 


48 Ibid. 
* At Santa Fé, Aug. 5, 1935. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY ON “THE SANTA FE TRAIL” 


A. L. BADER 
University of Michigan 


HE HARRIET MONROE Poetry Collection of the University 
of Chicago contains three unpublished letters from Vachel 
Lindsay to Harriet Monroe concerning “The Santa Fé Trail” which 
throw light on the growth and meaning of the poem. 
On April 4, 1914, Lindsay mentioned “The Santa Fé Trail” fon 
the first time in his correspondence with Harriet Monroe: - 


My Dear Miss Monro: 

I have just finished a poem I will forward to you soon—as soon as I 
have read it around for a week and put in the final:small changes. It 
is “The Sante Fe Trail” and I nope: Bu is better than the Congo or the 
Fireman’s Ball. 


A week later, on April 11, after visiting Sara Teasdale in St. 
Louis, he wrote: 


And I read the lady the Santa Fe Trail and was properly chastened 
and will make it a dit less like an unmitigated noise before I forward it to 
you. It is a Kallyope yell with a few flute-notes at present. It needs a 
few more flute-notes from the Rachel-Jane bird (meadow lark) to mel- 
low the middle. Then you shall have it. . 

I am awfully anxious to send you the Santa Fe Trail but prudence 
dictates I should read it aloud at least a week longer to weave in the 
Rachel-Jane tune just right. : 

Sara was all commendation—but I could see the harshness of the auto- 
horns jarred her. I must put in a bird and surprise her. - 


On April 14 Lindsay sent an early draft of the poem to Harriet 
Monroe. This draft seems not to have been preserved. On May 1 
he wrote again concerning the poem: 


The Santa Fe Trail is in the Kallyope & Congo style—though I have 
tried hard to take Yeats advice and put something under it—and have 
7 All letters quoted from in this article are dated from Springfield, Illinois. Permission 


to reprint has been granted by Mrs. Elisabeth C, Lindsay and the Harriet Monroe Modern 
Poetry Collection of the University of Chicago. 
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overtones and minor strains and whispers. (You did me a great service in 
introducing me to Yeats. He stays with me.) 


Evidently Harriet Monroe returned the poem to Lindsay with 
suggestions for revision, which Lindsay accepted and carried out, 
as he noted in the following letter of May 13, the last of the series 
in which “The Santa Fé Trail” is mentioned. In this same letter 
he set forth his intentions in writing the poem: 


The two passages to which you objected I combined into one and 
made the whole passage five lines shorter. Also I eliminated several 
purely mechanical rhymes and beast-phrases. Also I have cut off the last 
eight lines. So the whole piece is eleven lines shorter—and I admit much 
improved—crisper and cleaner. Much obliged for the criticism. 

Also I have cut out the And’s through the piece and helped it and I 
thank Mrs. Henderson? for that amendment. 

But I do not think either of you had just my conception of the piece— 
if I may say so—perhaps through the wrong sort of side-line coaching. 
I have tried to make the marginal notes a little more interesting and in 
bolder successive contrasts. I do not just remember how they looked in 
the version I sent you. Maybe I left them out. 

Also I have entitled this a humoresque—to disarm the reader, and 
prepare him for anything. When I first conceived it, the piece started 
with three long pages of rat-horn, bat-horn, fat-horn, cat-horn, hog-horn, 
dog-horn, grog-horn, and so forth. A sort of three times ugly. kallyope 
yell to express my wrath and lifelong aversion to the automobile. It 
stands as a sign, as a symbol of America, from the standpoint of those 
who despise her most and get her superficial aspects in a triple dose. 1 
have considered the voice of the auto at its worst—the most obscene and 
unclean sound on the face of the earth. (Also very mechanical. Hence 
the forced rhymes.) Since forming this opinion, I have gradually sweet- 
ened it up because I have ridden in some very charming automobiles 
with the very charming Harriet Monroe. Nevertheless—in writing this 
piece—I took on some of my old point of view. And it was all Hog horn 
when I began. Gradually I added the twilight zone—and the sweetness 
of the horns—in the distance—and the ‘Rachel-Jane was’ the very last after 
thought, put in as a sort of final concession to the ladies who shrunk 
from the rude blasts of my satire, and the mechanical rhyme-repetitions. 

And as I get you—you Uke the Rachel-Jane—but merely endure the 
horns. But without the horns for a background the Rachel wouldn’t be 
much. And the horns are the basic structure of the piece. I have cut 

? Alice Corbin Henderson, Associate Editor of Poetry in 1914. 
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them down all I think I can to still keep the harshness, rankness, and 
rawness the first conspicuous considerations of the piece. I want the 
gentler things in the piece to be after thoughts—to dwell in the memory 
later. 

I have tried—like the lion in Pyramus and Thisbe—to roar so as not 
to frighten the Jadies—still I must roar. 

Also in characterizing the horns, I have tried to make a sort of bal- 
anced sketch of the American vices, from the standpoint of no one critic 
—but from the standpoint of the people of fine feelings generally. I 
have made the list as short as I can not to appear to be riding one special 
hobby. I want a list just long enough to indicate that there are various 
kinds of people in the machines. 


The letters reveal, first, that at the outset Lindsay intended to 
write a satirical indictment of the automobile as representative of 
one aspect of American life and civilization. A disciple of Ruskin, 
he found the “harshness, rankness, and rawness” of a mechanical 
and materialistic civilization in the endless line of cars and in the 
beastlike cries of their horns. Secondly, the letters show that Lind- 
say did not hold to his original point of view, that he softened his 
attack—and it is this change that accounts for the mixed attitude of 
the poem. For while it is apparent that the poem is a statement of 
a contrast between the spiritual values and beauties of the Rachel- 
Jane’s song, which Lindsay affirms, and the material and mechanical 
civilization represented by the cars, it is nevertheless true that Lind- 
say both celebrates and condemns the cars and what they stand for. 
Lastly, the letters explain the horns, which have been variously in- 
terpreted,* as symbolic of “American vices.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1949 a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 for 
PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to be ad- 
dressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and under- 
graduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a special sub- 


5 See O. O. P., The Explicator, V, Q5 (Nov., 1946); and R. E. Amacher, “Lindsay's 
‘The Santa Fé Trail, ” ibid, V, 33 (March, 1947). 
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scription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be accompanied by an 
endorsement from the instructor in charge of the student’s work in 
American literature. Blanks may be secured from the Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 


The May, 1948, issue of American Literature will contain a complete 
list of doctoral dissertations, in progress or completed, as announced in 
“Research in Progress” from March, 1933, to March, 1948, inclusive. This 
list will supplement E. E. Leisy and Jay B. Hubbell’s “Doctoral Disserta- 
tions in American Literature,” American Literature, IV, 419-465 (January, 
1933). It will be available as a separate pamphlet at $1.00 a copy, net, post- 
paid, if orders are received at the Duke University Press by May 15, 1948. 

In order to make this list as complete and authoritative as possible, it is 
urged that directors of graduate studies in American literature submit to 
the Bibliographer the titles of all dissertations which have not previously 
been noted in “Reasearch in Progress” or of significant changes in title 
of dissertations already listed. Copy for the cumulative list of disserta- 
tions must be in the hands of the printer by April 1, 1948. Any disserta- 
tion subject received by that date will be included. 

Lewis Leary, Bibliographer 
4633 Duke Station 

Duke University 

Durham, N. C. 


24 Vol.19 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
I. DISSERTATIONS on INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: , 

Stephen Crane and the Beginning of Realism in the American Novel. 
George S. Remonds (University of Paris). 

Ellen Glasgow as a Literary Artist: A Genetic Study. Frederick 
P. W. McDowell (Harvard). 

The Italian Phase of William Dean Howells. James L. Woodress, 
Jr. (Duke). 

Lawrence and America: A Biographical and Critical Study of the 
Influence of the United States and Mexico on the Thought and 
Writing of D. H. Lawrence. E. W. Tedlock, Jr. (University. of 
Southern California). 

Melville’. Whaling Years. Wilson Heflin (Vanderbilt). 

‘Religion in the Life and Thought of George Santayana. Paul Grim- 
ley Kuntz (Harvard, History and Philosophy of Religion). 

‘Walt Whitman’s Reading. Hargis Westerfield (Indiana). 

The Novels of Thomas Wolfe: A Comparative Study. John O. 
McCormick (Harvard). 

II. Dissertations on Topics or a GENERAL NATURE: 

The French Revolution and the American Man of Letters (Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Freneau, Webster, Barlow, Dwight). Esther E. Brown 
(University of Missouri). 

Pre-Muckraking: A Study of Attitudes-toward Politics as Revealed 
‘in American Fiction from 1870 through 1g01. John Lydenberg 
(Harvard, American Civilization). 

II. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

p Broadside Verse. Earl Leighton Rudolph (Harvard, 
1947). 

John William Draper and the Religion of Science. Donald H. Flem- 
ing (Harvard, History, 1947). 

The Literary Reputation of R. W. Emerson, 1882-1945. Richard Earl: 
Amacher (Pittsburgh, 1947). 

Travel in the Life and Writings of William Dean Howells. Marion 
Lumpkins Stiles (Texas, 1946). 

The Literary Career of Thomas Nelson Page, 1884-1910. Harriet R. 
Holman (Duke, 1947). , 

IV. Dissertation Topic Droprep: 
Stephen Crane’s Treatment of War. “Wilson Heflin (Vanderbilt). 
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V.Oruer ResearcH IN Procress: 

Carl Bode (University of Maryland) is at work on a book about the 
lyceum in nineteenth-century America. 

James D. Hart (University of California) has announced through the 
Oxford University Press a study of America’s popular reading from 
the seventeenth century to the present day, tentatively titled 
America’s Bookshelf. 


For plans concerning the forthcoming complete list of doctoral dis- 
sertations as listed here from March, 1933, through March, 1948, see 
“Announcements,” page 363. 

Lewis Leary, Bibliographer 
4633 Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 
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Cotiecrep Posms or Herman Mew. Edited by Howard P. Vincent. 
Chicago: Packard and Company. 1947. Trade edition. xxii, 502 pp.. 
$4.00. 


Twenty-five years ago Constable and Company, an English firm, 
undertook the publication of the first collected edition of Melville’s works.. 
Inaccurate in its reproduction of some of Melville’s text, that handsome 
but expensive edition left many students of Melville wishing for the publi- 
cation of a carefully edited and reasonably priced edition. Shortly before 
the war ended, Packard and Company, of Chicago, made known ‘its in- 
tention of publishing such an edition under the general editorship of 
Professor Howard P. Vincent, of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Now, with the publication of the Collected Poems of Herman Melville, 
edited by Mr. Vincent, it presents the first volume of the set. The book 
appears both in a trade edition and in a special edition to be purchased 
only by subscription for the entire set. The special edition is better bound 
and printed on better paper, and it alone contains the “Textual Notes” 
showing Melville’s alterations of his manuscripts. 

Except for Clarel, which will be published in two volumes edited by 
Mr. Walter Bezanson, the Collected Poems “aims primarily at presenting 
an accurate text of all the poems which Herman Melville left to posterity.” 
Here are the contents of the three volumes of poetry published or pri- 
vately printed during Melville’s lifetime, the poems from the novels, 
the poems first published in the Constable edition, and fourteen “Un- 
published or Uncollected Poems.” The text of Battle-Pieces and Aspects 
of the War, John Marr and Other Sailors, and Timoleon is based on the 
text of those volumes as they were printed under Melville’s supervision. 
One learns from the “Textual Notes” that, quite fittingly, corrections 
made by Melville in his own copy of Battle-Pieces were incorporated into 
the text. One wonders by what criteria some of the corrections in his 
copy of John Marr were incorporated and others were not. Why, for 
example, was “bowse” accepted for “booze”, and not “bowsing” for 
“boozing” (p. 182, l. 17; p. 174, l. 22)? And why was “held” not ac- 
cepted for “hold” when it would have given consistency in tense (p. 165, 
1.9)? “Like a blue Monday lours” is much stronger than “Like a blue 
Monday shows”, the reading which was retained (p. 177, l. 9). 

Following what seemed to him “Melville’s last draft of the table of 
contents for the projected book” Weeds and Wildings, with a Rose or 
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Two, Mr. Vincent arranged the poems in an order different from that in 
which they appear in the Constable edition, Careful study of the manu- 
scripts of these poems and of the “Miscellaneous Poems” also resulted in 
his correction of various misreadings: for instance, instead of “having an 
arm around her trim waist”, the Packard edition reads “twining an arm 
round her jimp waist” (Constable, p- 325, l. 7; Packard, p. 284, l. 11), and 
instead of “I danced to note”, “I chanced to note” (Constable, p. 399, l. 23; 
Packard, p. 364, l. 1). The text of “Camoens (Before)” given here is 
based on “Melville’s fair copy” of the poem rather than on the rough 
draft reproduced in the Constable edition. 

Of the “Unpublished or Uncollected Poems,” only one is well known 
—the “Epistle to Daniel Shepherd,” which was published in the selec- 
tions from Melville’s writings edited by Professor Willard Thorp. Sev- 
eral of the other poems are interesting for various reasons. The fragmen- 
tary sketch “Rammon,” chiefly prose, presents additional evidence of Mel- 
ville’s concern over the problem of evil. The manuscript of this piece is 
in part, says Mr. Vincent, almost unreadable, and anyone who has tried to 
decipher much of Melville’s handwriting knows how baffling the worst of 
it is. In the following passage, however, if the editorially inserted “was” 
were removed and a comma were placed after the second “was”, the 
sentence would have more meaning: “But it is not long before Rammon 
divines, that Tardi, exempt from popular errors tho he [was], was en- 
dowed with knowingness far beyond his own, suave and fluent, so bright 
too and prepossessing, was in essential character little more than a highly 
agreeable man-of-the-world . . .” (p. 415). And in the second sentence 
below the one quoted, “of”, unless a misprint seems to be a misreading of 
“if”. In order to appreciate some of the difficulties that the editor faced 
in transcribing an accurate text, the reader need only examine the pho- 
tographic reproduction of “Adieu” given in the “Textual Notes.” It is 
possible, as Mr. Vincent suggests, that a few poems by Melville may 
still be hidden here and there. Mr. H. F. Pommer recently reported see- 
ing one in manuscript that had not appeared in print, but that he was not 
at liberty to publish (American Notes & Queries, Jan., 1947). 

In the six-page “Introduction” to the Collected Poems Mr. Vincent is 
not concerned with such problems as the analysis of Melville’s poetic 
technique or his evaluation as a poet, but gives a good concise account of 
Melville’s activities as a productive poet and his efforts, successful and 
unsuccessful, toward having his poems published. The “Explanatory 
Notes” are a valuable aid to the understanding of the poems. References 
to The Rebellion Record and various histories and biographies elucidate 
the poems on the battles and the heroes of the Civil War. Apt quotations 
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from the Journal up the Straits show how the imaginative experiences 
recorded in many poems in Timoleon derived from what the poet had 
seen and felt on his journey to the Holy Land. A curious reader may 
rarely wish for more information, as in the note stating that Dainty Dave, 
in the poem “John Marr,” is “apparently” a reference to Melville’s cousin 
Lieutenant Guert Gansevoort;. but all readers will be grateful for the 
pertinent and enlightening data assembled in this section. As for the 
“Textual Notes,” they afford a view of Melville in the throes of com- 
position such as one could otherwise get only by going to the manu- 
scripts themselves. Here one can observe the poet “wrestle with the 
angel—Art.” i ; 

It is regrettable, and in a way astonishing, that a book showing so 
` much scholarly endeavor should have been so carelessly printed. The 
errata sheet tipped in at the back of the volume lists seventy-three errors, 
ranging from incorrect punctuation to the printing of the first nine lines 
of “To Ned” as though they were the concluding lines of “The Maldive 
Shark.” I have come upon forty-four additional errors, most of them 
such easily recognizable but annoying slips as “Andrew Jackson” for 
“Andrew Johnson” (p. 456, 1. 17), “of”. for “at” (p. 456, l. 36), and 
“sumbers” for “slumbers” (p. 286, 1. 10). 

Purdue University. Wi1uiaM BrasweELt. 


Henry Apams anp His Frienps: A Collection of His Unpublished Let- 
ters. Compiled, with a Biographical Introduction, by Harold Dean 
Cater. Illustrated with Photographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1947. cxix, 797 pp. $7.50. l 
With the publication of this collection of letters from Henry Adams 

to members of his family and to his friends, the myth of the mystery of 

his life is pretty well exploded. There is hardly a nineteenth-century 
author who has revealed more than has Adams of his inner self, and few 
have documented such revelation more fully. The omission of personal 
details from the Education need no longer trouble the student who has at 
his elbow the two large volumes of letters edited by Worthington Ford, 
that of the letters of Mrs. Adams edited by Ward Thoron, various lesser ` 
collections in magazines and in Mabel La Farge’s Letters to a Niece, and 
this group. of some six hundred letters edited by Mr. Cater. Henry 

Adams has emerged finally as one of the most prolific and most skilful 

letter writers in our literature. 

The distinguishing feature of this new volume is that it prints many 
letters which Mr. Ford probably saw and deliberately excluded from 
the earlier collections, not because they reveal facts about their author 
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which were better kept secret, but merely. because they are so personal 
as to seem trivial to a historian collecting the correspondence of a fellow- 
historian. Those to Theodore Dwight, the friend who lived in the Wash- 
ington house while its master was off to the Pacific and elsewhere, are 
examples: they are merely factual records of his movements and instruc- 
tions on domestic details. The collection of letters to John Gorham Pal- 
frey, which first inspired Mr. Cater to his task, reveals a livelier young 
embassy secretary than that whose portrait is given in the Education, 
but adds little to that other self-portrait long available to anyone who 
tracked down the letters to the New York Times and the Boston Courier. 
Those to Henry Holt; which document the theory that the suppression 
of Esther was merely an, experiment in publishing—an effort to discover 
how well a novel would sell without advertisement—fail to prove that ` 
so unconvincing a reason was the real one rather than an excuse given 
by the author to the publisher in order to justify a suppression made 
desirable by personal tragedy too intimately discussed under a thin veil: 
of fiction. The many new letters to Brooks Adams will be of value to 
the student of the fiscal theory, both private and public, of the two 
brothers, as well as of their theories of disintegration. And those to Mabel 
La Farge, Rebecca Rae, Margaret Chanler, Anna Lodge, and others of 
his nieces and women friends to whom he owed so much further soften 
the public portrait of Adams in the direction given by the splendid col- 
lection addressed to Elizabeth Cameron and published by Ford. This, as 
Mr. Cater points out, is one of the values in his book. 

At the same time that we are grateful for the letters that Mr. Cater 
has made available, we could wish also for letters to Aileen Tone, John 
La Farge, Louisa Hooper Thoron, and Martha Cameron. We could 
wish also for more clues toward a purely literary study of Adams and 
toward the solution of the few still unsolved biographical problems such 
as the fate of the Burr manuscript or Adams’s final attitude toward 
Catholicism. The story of Mrs. Adams’s death and the events leading 
up to it had already been made clear by the publication of her own let- 
ters: it was a simple case of nervous breakdown induced, although not 
wholly caused, by the strain of caring for her father in his last illness, and 
this volume throws no new light on the subject. In fact, it is somewhat 
` surprising that such a large collection of new and personal letters ‘should 
reveal so little of a life that was supposed to be buried in mystery. Per- 
haps there was no mystery there. 

As editor, Mr. Cater proves himself conscientious and persevering 
although perhaps somewhat inexperienced and inconsistent. His long 
biographical introduction will fill a gap until a better biography appears 
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in that it assembles many of the facts and circumstances unmentioned or 
slighted in the Education and in the J. T. Adams biography but since 
documented by published letters. Mr. Cater has added some important 
sources on Adams’s early life to those already known, notably the jour- 
nals of Nicholas L. Anderson and Benjamin W. Crowenshield, and he 
has preserved material gathered in conversation with relatives and 
friends, most of whom were frank and helpful even when they did not 
allow their letters to be published. He draws a living portrait of an alert 
and -kindly man, but his penetration of a great imaginative mind is 
shallow. 

The preface can only leave the reader in dismay, and it is to be hoped 
that the confusion expressed there did not operate in the editorial work 
itself. The editor tells us in one sentence that “no attempt was made to 
examine all original Henry Adams letters filed in the family records,” 
and on the same page he says that “the only known unpublished Henry 
Adams letters in this country not published in this collection, and which 
amount to any considerable number or have any degree of importance, 
are in the hands of Mrs. Ward Thoron.” If the first statement is true, 
Mr. Cater is not in a position to make the second. He also asserts that 
“each letter appears in its entirety” and then, after a semicolon, explains 
that he has deleted much personal matter. He occasionally misspells 
proper names (e.g. “John Randolf” in the index) or apparently mis- 
dates letters, and at one point quotes in a footnote a substantial passage 
deleted from the text. Such eccentricities in an editor would make a 
collation of the text with the manuscript desirable before the printed 
version is used as final authority to document moot questions. But such 
objections to Mr. Cater’s work should not be carried too far. He has 
given substantial aid to those who would better understand one of the 
most complex, powerful, and imaginative minds of the American nine- 
teenth century. 

University of Pennsylvanta. RoserT E. SPILLER. 


A Hisrory or American Poetry, 1900-1940. By Horace Gregory and 
Marya Zaturenska. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1946. 
524 pp. $4.00. 

The publication of a history of twentieth-century American poetry 
written by two poets of considerable distinction—one, the winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize—aroused, inevitably, the rosiest expectations. These ex- 
pectations were heightened by the clarity with which the writers set forth 
their conception of the role in which they were appearing, that of the 
historical critic. He must, they say, “reject everything that stands in 
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the way of his presenting a clear picture of chronological progression. 
He cannot indulge himself in prolonged discussion of esthetic or social 
theory for its own sake.” He should include relevant biographical in- 
formation in accordance with the model set by Dr. Johnson in his Lives 
of the English Poets. He should place “literary movements in the strictly 
historical setting in which they belong.” 

Unfortunately, the authors have come considerably short -of the ob- 
jectives they have announced for themselves. Their book turns out to 
be, not a history of modern American poetry, but a series of more or 
less critical essays on a number of modern poets. The essays are, to be 
sure, arranged in a rough chronological order, but they do not present “a 
clear picture of chronological progression.” The writers have, as they 
promised, included a considerable amount of biographical information, 
but, in many instances, it appears as an unassimilated chunk of biographi- 
cal data, between which and the work of the poet under discussion the 
authors have established no organic connection. They have paid so little 
attention to literary movements that even an attentive reader of the book 
is left with no lucid pattern of what happened to American poetry be- 
tween 1900 and 1940. 

Even if one considers this book as a series of abbreviated critical 
essays on twentieth-century American poetry, it is still not nearly so satis- 
factory as it could easily have been. Overlooking the errors in proof- 
reading—James’s character Mrs. Pocock appears as Mrs. Popcock, and 
this reviewer’s name is misspelled three times out of four—one might 
expect the writing to be at least grammatical. The common error illus- 
trated by the following sentence—“But quite unlike Lodge or Stickney, 
his early years were marked by the necessity of earning a living”—is re- 
peated on several occasions. Frequently the phrasing is so loose that one 
is forced to grope for the meaning; for example—‘Robinson’s accom- 
plishments in the moral arts that rejected pantheism as well as the un- 
thoughtful hero worship of Shakespeare that had stirred so many Ameri- 
cans at the start of the twentieth century into writing lame blank verse, 
were never better expressed than in his remarkable tour de force, ‘Ben 
Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford’” or “his more serious activities 
and the responsibilities of bringing up a family imposed a discipline 
upon his life that is not to be confused with the work or lack of work 
done by lesser members of the group” or “Lovelace’s remarks upon the 
snail are precisely those that one welcomes in the presence of Auden’s 
literary legend and his poetry.” Surely, writing of this sort calls for the 
sternest of editorial blue pencils! 

More subtle matters of taste and judgment belong perhaps to the 
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realm that is beyond disputation. But one wonders in what sense the 
taste of the opening years of the century was “Pre-Raphaelite,” if Santa- 
yana’s penalty for publishing The Last Puritan was “notoriety,” or jf 
Vachel Lindsay was “the most highly gifted poet of Harriet Monroe’s 
‘Middle Western School?” ‘The writers are extremely fond of analogies, 
but sometimes they drive them very hard, as in their rather forced com- 
parison of the death of Elinor Wylie with that of Lily Bart, the heroine 
of Mrs. Wharton’s The House of Mirth, or of T. S. Eliot and the ex- 
travagantly romantic Delacroix. Of this habit, the most striking in- 
stance occurs in a single paragraph in which one moves, by a series of 
loose associations, from the political career of Archibald MacLeish to the 
ambassadorship of James Russell Lowell, to the secretaryship of John 
Hay and his novel, The Breadwinners, and finally to Parrington’s harsh 
treatment of that novel! 

Despite the minor and the serious shortcomings of this disappointing 
book, it is not without its uses. Its chief value is not, after all, historical 
but critical; such historical. interest as it has, belongs, not to the history 
of poetry, but to the history of taste. Here is a full record of what two 
poets-thought of their contemporaries. They are, in this reviewer's esti- 
mation, overindulgent to such figures as James Whitcomb Riley and 
Edwin Markham, whose extensive verbalizations did not touch the fringe 
of true poetry, and oversevere with Edna St. Vincent Millay and the 
women poets of her generation. They are most illuminating when they 
concern themselves, not with the technique—as one might reasonably 
expect—but with the subject matter and the attitudes toward life, not 
only of such major figures as Robinson and Frost, but of such elusive 
minor figures as George Cabot Lodge and Joseph Trumbull Stickney. 


Wesleyan University. Frep B. Mnuerr. 


MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE Arts. By John Hospers. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1946 [published 1947]. xii, 252 
pp- $4.00. 

No subject of study could have so fructifying an effect on American 
literary scholarship as that dealt with in this book by a promising 
young philosopher. At the very heart of literature and the other arts 
lie questions of meaning, truth, reality, knowledge, and the like which 
the scholar-critic is inclined to touch upon cavalierly or to ignore al- 
together. Even if these questions primarily concern the philosopher, the 
literary scholar gains in depth and in sense of direction by reflecting upon 
them. “Most students of the arts,” says Dr. Hospers in his preface, “will 
agree that such questions are greatly in need of clarification. And to go 
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some distance at least ward achieving this clarification will be the pri- 
mary aim of this be sx.” 

: In all aesthetic experience, as distinguished from practical concerns, 
Dr. Hospers finds three levels: aesthetic surface, aesthetic form, and 
what he terms for lack of a better name “life-values.” Some well-known 
American critics stop with the second level, asserting that “when we 
consider life-values we have left the realm of aesthetics.” This narrow 
or “thin” sense of the term aesthetic, which “excludes much of what is 
generally included in that term,” Dr. Hospers contrasts with the “thick” 
sense, which provides for life-values. He recognizes the fact that “our 
appreciation of art does not usually consist primarily” of surface and 
form, but rather of “something conveyed through the form, and upon 
the aesthetic surface. This something comes from life, from the world ` 
of experience outside art,” and gives the artifact a third dimension. 
Among the various arts literature is the “least aesthetic,” in the thin 
sense. Literature is “utterly dependent upon life-values for its existence 
and its efficacy.” 

In painting, even in music, but most clearly in literature, the artist 
is concerned to be “true-to” life. Characters in fiction, such as Becky 
Sharp, may be said to be “‘more true than life itself,’ more revealing 
of human nature than any individual persons we have met.” Hence 
“when we find some character or characteristic untrue to human nature, 
we consider it a serious flaw in the work. Hawthorne says somewhere 
that the one principle which the literary artist must never violate is truth 
to the human heart. And I think it is a common experience,” Dr. 
Hospers adds, “that we gain more truth-to human nature from great 
works of literature than we do from most textbooks in psychology.” 
Fiction, to be sure, “does not state truths about human nature”; as àn 
imaginative synthesis, “it presents truths indirectly by simply being true- 
to human nature.” 

- As Dr. Hospers conceives, truth-to is one thing, truth-about is quite 
another. The one belongs to art, the other to science and philosophy. 
It is not the business of the literary artist to make statements or assertions 
—this is the realm of “propositional” as opposed to “artistic” truth.. If 
the poet wants to utter truth about the universe, he must compete ‘with 
the scientist and philosopher and “pass the same bar of judgment.” And 
if the literary critic wants to judge the validity of the poet’s “truth- 
about,” he likewise must go outside the field of literary art. 

In admitting “truth-to,” Dr. Hospers deliberately ‘includes in the 
province of literary criticism more than do some of the “pure” aesthetic 
critics. In the teaching profession his stand will be widely. approved. So 
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too, no doubt, will be his stand in rejecting from the province of criticism 
consideration of “truth-about.” Yet it is worth remarking, I think, that 
if the inclusion of truth-about offers great difficulty, the exclusion of ,it 
does also. Literature, says Dr. Hospers, is “the only art which makes 
statements.” Poems, dramas, and novels are full of assertions about the 
universe and man’s place in it. Dr. Hospers rejects the view of another 
philosopher, Theodore M. Greene, that propositions can be expressed 
through media other than words and are to be found in painting and mu- 
sic as well as literature. He likes even less the view of Wilbur M. Urban 
that every work of art is an implied assertion or proposition. Now, asser- 
tions about life are either true or false, adequate or inadequate. When they 
appear in literature (and the other arts, if Greene or Urban is right), 
is the critic to close his eyes to them, neglecting completely something 
which was important to the artist and to the artist’s public? In all 
austerity, perhaps. But in this case it would seem not enough to be a 
merely artistic or literary critic; it would seem necessary to be a more 
general critic—or is this too easy an escape from the difficulty? The com- 
mon-sense question will not down: Zs a work of art good or bad or in- 
different as a work of art regardless of the truth or falsity of its assertions, 
expressed or implied, about life? 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Norman Forster. 


A Gramarar or Mores. By Kenneth Burke. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1945. xxiii, 530 pp. $5.00. 


The motto of A Grammar of Motives is, as Mr. Burke reminds us 
more than once, “Ad Bellum Purificandum, or Towards the Purification 
of War.” Both primarily and finally, the book is concerned with the 
largest problems of human conduct. It approaches these problems through 
analysis of the symbolic devices by means of which the motives of men 
are crystallized and communicated. The moral justification which Mr. 
Burke presents for the intellectual effort evidenced in the book—a justi- 
fication which, the context indicates, is at once an important and a minor 
part of the author’s own complex of motives—is that the volume provides 
a method of analysis which makes possible a desirably sustained “attitude 
of humanistic contemplation” toward the motives of men, including 
one’s own. This “Grammar” of motives, which deals especially with the 
nature of verbal statement, rather than with its art or the uses to which 
it may be put, ‘is presented both as a volume complete in itself and as 
the first part of a projected trilogy, the other parts to deal with “Rhetoric” 
and “Symbolic.” 

The central term in Mr. Burke’s analysis is dramatism. A statement 
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is an act. It may be reduced to five dramatic components: an Act, a 
Scene, an Agent, an Agency, and a Purpose. One or another of these 
five components may be emphasized in any particular bit of verbal 
strategy, but all are at least implicit. With these five “dramatistic” terms 
as his starting point, Mr. Burke proceeds to spin out (the metaphor is 
his, and appropriate) the pattern of 4 Grammar of Motives in two ways. 
First, he develops the framework of his thought, somewhat slowly and 
even haltingly, by explaining his general theory; by interpreting the major 
schools of philosophic thought in terms of their emphasis on one part or 
another of his “dramatistic pentad”; and by applying his pentad to the 
analysis both of the dialectic of political constitutions in particular and of 
dialectic in general. Second, he pauses con amore at nearly every stage 
of his thought to explore its implications. 

The logical framework of the book strikes this reviewer as a 
laboriously contrived structure rather than as a major systematic contri- 
bution. As a formal analysis of the nature of the verbal strategies through 
which human motives are expressed, its chief value is in emphasizing 
and re-emphasizing the “dramatistic” nature of verbal statement. This 
is worth doing, but beyond this, the chief function of the framework 
is to provide a pattern of space within which Mr. Burke may arrange a 
series of individual discourses. The pattern serves its purpose, but the 
parts are better than the whole. 

Though Mr. Burke sees widely and his learning ranges easily over 
the history of Western thought, he is at his best, not in system making, 
but in close analysis. Whether he is dealing with the paradox of sub- 
stance, with money as a substitute for God, with Aristotle and Aquinas. 
with the Communist Manifesto, or with the constitutional tactics of 
Coleridge’s “Pantisocracy,” to choose a few topics at random, his analysis 
is always shrewd and often brilliant. 

The mind one sees displayed in this book is one of checks and bal- 
ances, in which the dialectical process is always active. The constant 
speculative motion of Burke’s thought leads both to the major defect and 
to the major virtue of 4 Grammar of Motives. The rebounding and 
rebalancing of his thought as a dialectician apparently presents a serious 
problem to Burke as a writer. He finds it extremely difficult to write 
straightforward. This, together with occasional yielding to what may 
be called the semanticist’s temptation—to analyze oversubtly, forgetting 
that the labored verbal unraveling of a writer’s metaphor may obscure 
the perceptive leap of his thought—results in a book of reductions and re- 
definitions which is less even and more difficult than it might be. But 
the value of 4 Grammar of Motives comes, too, from Burke’s constant 
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refusal to rest in any one statement of position. He avoids the dogmatic 
naïveté and uncritical positivism of too many students of semantics, 
Facing the basic problem of semantics—the relation between symbolic 
action and human conduct—he looks at it steadily, sees it in perspective, 
and illuminates it with flashes of insight. 


New York University. Tuomas Crark PoLLocK. 


Catt Me IsnmarL, By Charies Olson. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 

1947. 119 pp. $2.50. 

The author, according to the jacket, “has devoted thirteen years to the 
study of Melville’— a deep dive to have brought up only this slender 
sea anemone. Two brief passages will be of some interest to scholars. 
Melville’s notes, running to nearly 1000 words, written in his own copy of 
Owen Chase’s Narrative of the .. . Shipwreck of the Whale-Ship Essex, 
are now for the first time made available to students who have sought 
them in vain for more than a decade (pp. 26-32); but they are sadly 
disappointing. There is nothing that relates to Melville except confirma- 
tion of the statement in Moby-Dick that he saw Chase, met his son, and 
read his narrative near the latitude of the shipwreck in 1841. The second 
is a rehashing of an article printed in Twice a Year (Winter, 1938) en- 
titled “Lear and Moby-Dick,” mostly built up around a forty-two-word 
annotation made by Melville in the last volume of his Shakespeare set 
(pp. 41-73). 

These two documents are then squeezed dry of every possible, and im- 
possible, drop of significance they contain. .On the basis of them it is 
stated as fact—though not one jot of proof is adduced—that Moby-Dick 
was written as two books: the first a mere account of the whale fishery 
with no Ahab and no White Whale; the second the book as we now have 
it, begun when his reading of Chase and Shakespeare inspired him to 
scrap the factual narrative and embark on deeper waters. , Several schol- 
ars have indulged in the conjecture that Moby-Dick may have been re- 
planned during composition, both from internal evidence and from the 
statement, long known, that the book was “nearly done” in August, 1850, 
a year before its final completion. But the present evidence does not bear 
upon this speculation, for we have it in Melville’s own words (quoted by 
Mr. Olson) that he actually read Chase in 1841 and “discovered” Shake- 
speare in 1849, both before the date now assigned for beginning the first 
draft of Moby-Dick, February, 1850. However, the text of Melville’s 
annotations in these two important sourcebooks for Moby-Dick is now 
available, though the student is not informed in either case whether the 
annotations are printed entire. 
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The remaining two thirds of Call Me Ishmael consists of an im- 
pressionistic handling of three topics. Two of these, the theme of Amer- 
ican democracy (here called SPACE) and the influence of Shakespeare 
on Moby-Dick, are familiar ones and more adequately handled elsewhere 
(e 4 in Matthiessen’s American Renaissance). The third is unique even 
in the rhapsodic school of Melville criticism: the thesis that through 1851 
Melville was still strong enough to “face up to Moses,” but thereafter 
was so weakened by the New Testament that his heroes became “soft, 
hermaphroditical Christs.” The eccentricity extends to style, typography, 
and grammar. The expression of critical ideas-is usually lacking in 
clarity and coherence, and at times even in sanity. Two representative 
passages will serve as a basis for judgment. Summing up Melville’s 
career as a whole: 

The man made a mess of things. He got all balled up with Christ. He made a white 


marriage. . . . He had to be wild or he was nothing in particular. He had to go fast, 
like an American, or he was all terpor. Half horse half alligator. (p. 13) 


Commenting on Melville’s description of a monastery on Cape St. Vin- 
cent in Journal Up the Straits: 

Melville had started a ghost. What he sees on the cliff is, quick, his, life: HEIGHT 
and CAVE, with the CROSS between; And his books are made up of these things: 
light house, monastery, Cross, cave, the Atlantic, an afternoon, the Crimea: truth, celibacy, 
Christ, the great dark, space of ocean, the senses, man’s past. (p. 93.) 

Against such a background, the occasional insights resulting from the 
sensitiveness of the poet-author will be heavily discounted. 


- Johns Hopkins University. CHARLES ANDERSON. 


Tue ANTE-BELLUM CuarLesron Tueatre. By W. Stanley Hoole. Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.: University of Alabama Press. 1946. xx, 230 pp. $3.50. 


This is a factual reference book, three fourths of it being strictly statis- 
tical, of value to two classes of specialists: historians of the American 
stage and students of Southern culture, as illustrated in the theater of one 
of its principal centers. The core of the book is a Chronological Record, 
listing every performance of every play given in Charleston from 1800 to 
1861 (thus supplementing Eola Willis’s The Charleston Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century) together with the -personnel of managements, stock 
companies, and visiting artists. This is followed by alphabetical lists of 
the plays, players, and playwrights, sensibly stripped of information avail- 
able in the master table by cross reference. The amount of painstaking 
labor involved in such compilations will be readily appreciated by schol- 
ars, and thanks are due to Dr. Hoole for being the first to extend this 
type of study to the South. Accuracy and thoroughness, the only stand- 
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ards for judging a work of this sort, can be tested only by actual use. 
For what it is worth, it may be stated that a sample checking with notes 
made some time ago by the present reviewer confirms the impression 
made by the very appearance of the book that due care has been exer- 
cised; and that the author drew the bulk of his information from the 
only proper source, the files of local newspapers, drudging through two 
and sometimes three for every year of the period (though he missed the 
most rewarding journal of the 1850’s, the Weekly News and Southern 
Literary Gazette). 


The rest of the book consists of a prefatory essay of sixty-four pages, 
putting into paragraph form the principal facts contained in the tables 
with the addition of a few bits of local color from contemporary periodi- 
cals and the memoirs of theatrical’ celebrities and with an occasional at- 
tempt to relate the ups and downs of the theater to the curve of com- 
mercial prosperity. A few slips have’ been noted, such as the statement 
that Louis Agassiz was “Professor of Sciences at the College of Charles- 
ton” (p. 60) and the curious coinage “approbrium” (p. 6r). But the 
principal criticism of this “history” is’ its thinness. Without attempting 
to emulate Odell’s monumental Annals,.Dr. Hoole could have put more 
flesh on his skeleton by giving some account of the local playwrights, 
by commenting on the quality of the plays produced, and by relating the 
activity of the theater to the intellectual life of the city. 


Even from a bare factual record, however, one comes away with an 
impression of the extraordinary vitality of the theater in antebellum 
Charleston. An isolated Southern city, with a white population ranging 
from ten to twenty thousand, maintained a continuous theatrical history 
through the better part of a century (except for two years during the War 
of 1812) with an average season of six months and during flourishing 
periods filled to capacity houses that seated 1200. Though the basis of 
the cast was a stock company, a brilliant sequence of visiting artists took 
the leading roles in all except a few years of depression or bad manage- 
ment, the list including Booth, Cooper, Cushman, Forrest, Kean, Mac- 
ready, Rachel, and all the other celebrities of the day. And though the 
legitimate theater there as everywhere, then as now, had to compete with 
the lighter forms of variety entertainment—not to mention opera and 
Jenny Lind—the repertory included the best drama the nineteenth century 
had to offer, as well as numerous revivals, Shakespeare being of course 
the favorite. In cultural matters Charleston was not isolated. 


Johns Hopkins University. CHARLES ANDERSON. 
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Mark Twain in Nevapa. By Effie Mona Mack. New York~ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1947. xiv, 398 pp. $5.00. 


+ Mark Twain’s three years in Nevada have provided Dr. Mack with 
material for a book nearly four hundred pages long. Those three years 
were significant in turning Twain into a frontier humorist and journal- 
ist with many of the qualities of thought and style soon to make him a 
distinguished author. If the mind and personality of Twain during 
those years were analyzed, interpreted, and related to his achievements 
in the years that followed, four hundred pages would not be too many 
to devote to the subject. These are not Dr. Mack’s interests. When she 
writes thirteen pages of picayunishly detailed information about. attempts 
to gain Nevada for the Confederacy, all leading to a brief and extremely 
thin anecdote about Twain, or tells a long, pointless story of 1,100 words 
about the murder of a prostitute which occurred while Twain was in 
Nevada, though Twain neither wrote about nor in any way connected 
himself with the case, one feels that Dr. Mack’s book might better be 
titled “Nevada with Mark Twain in It.” 

Dr. Mack has been .industrious both in turning up-odd bits of local 
information and some new letters and scraps of articles by Twain, but 
she uses the latter only to help fill out a record’ of events. She has evi- 
dently read relevant scholarship on Mark Twain, but she tends to rely 
too much on Paine’s official biography, ignoring later corrections and 
modifications, only implicitly taking a stand on critical controversies con- 
nected with the subjects about which she writes. Even when using 
Roughing It as ‘a primary source, she does not discriminate between fact 
and fantasy. As a result she paraphrases T'wain’s tall tales about the 
Genuine Mexican Plug and his prospecting around Unionville in a sober 
pedestrian fashion as first-hand accounts of real occurrences. Even when 
she senses a joke, she has an excruciating ability to ruin it. She tells the 
well-known Horace Greeley anecdote hind-end first, though the point 
depends on building through maddening repetition to a climax. Having 
missed the point, Dr. Mack involves herself in the redundance which 
Twain satirizes when she garnishes the anecdote with scholarly impedi- 
menta about a watch donated to Greeley’s stagecoach driver, a photo- 
graph of the watch, a_picture of the driver, and one of Greeley, all in . 
addition to the illustration of the incident originally published in Rough- 
ing It. 

Although some of the information about Twain is new and the pres- 
entation of social background corroborating Roughing It is more detailed 
than one will find in any other book on Twain, the picture that emerges 
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is no different from that in Ivan Benson’s crisper and more clearly con- 
ceived Mark Twain’s Western Years. . 


University of California. James D. Harr., 


A History or American Purosorsy. By Herbert W. Schneider. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1946.. xiv, 646 pp. $4.50. 

AMERICAN PuitosopHic Appresses. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1946. xii, 762 pp. $6.75. 


Professor Schneider’s long-awaited book becomes at once and will 
probably long remain the standard history of American philosophy. With- 
out conspicuously neglecting more familiar figures and movements, he 
brings into the story and treats at length many others that had either been 

‘ forgotten or were remembered only in histories of American literature, 
politics, or religion. It is all freshly written ‘from the sources, but takes 
account of a wide range of recent research, much of it done at Columbia 
University under Professor Schneider’s direction. And there are nearly 
a hundred pages of bibliographical guides and a very full index of fifty- 
six pages, which make this the first reference history of its subject.’ 

A history as able as this always effects a decline in reputation of some 
thinkers and a rise of others. I quote a few of Professor Schneider’s re- 
evaluations. 

The American Enlightenment “contains the heart of our heritage 
as a people and our deepest tie to the rest of humanity,” but the writings 
of its typical representatives “are full of commonplaces and their minds 
full of confusions” (p. 35). 

“Calhoun’s later and elaborate doctrine of ‘the concurrent majority’ 
was clearly based on a reversion to Jeffersonian principles and scarcely 
deserves the recognition it has received as an original contribution to 
political philosophy” (p. 104). 

“For the philosophy of democracy, Cooper's work [The American 
Democrat (1838) ] is worth more attention than it receives, and certainly 
worth more than that of De Tocqueville” (p. 116). 

“[Richard] Hildreth’s system is unique in the American tradition 

1 The bibliographies are so much more extensive than any previously published that 
there is some danger of their being taken as approximately complete, though they make 
no.such claim. A list of the more obvious omissions, ‘not covered by references to other 
bibliographies, would run to several pages. The index also, in spite of its great length and 
remarkable accuracy, is not complete. It is especially inadequate on the topical side, 
but it does not even include all authors referred to, or all the cited works of those 
authors who are listed, or‘all the references to these works. Some idea of the extent of its 


incompleteness may be got from the fact that it includes only ten of twenty-five references 
to the companion volume edited oe Joseph Blau. 
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and deserves to be revived both for its historical uniqueness, America’s 
only Bentham, and for its intrinsic merit as a system of philosophy” (p. 
124) l 

F. E. Abbots Scientific Theism “was a major contribution to Ameri- 
can philosophic realism. ... He seems to have antedated Charles S. 
Peirce in repudiating modern nominalism and in defending a realism 
not based on Scottish intuitionalism, but on an independent analysis of 
the. objectivity of relations” (p. 326). 

Edmund Montgomery “may well become more influential in the 
future than he has been to date,” and his works deserve to'be read for 
“their ingenious contribution to epistemology and emergent evolutionism” 
(p. 363). “But quite apart from their contributions to evolutionary 
theory, Peirce, Abbot, and Montgomery jointly deserve study and recog- 
nition for their effective critiques of Kantian psychology and for thus 
making the beginnings of the distinctive realistic theory of knowledge 
which has come to flourish in America” (p. 365). 

“Even more than Peirce, it was Woodbridge who encouraged Dewey 
to think naturalistically, to take metaphysics empirically, and to write 
Experience and Nature” (p. 554). 

Readers of American Literature will perhaps be especially interested 
in the sequence of chapters on Emerson, ‘Alcott, Thoreau, and Melville, 
and in the passages on Joel Barlow and Walt Whitman, but they will 
meet many other familiar friends in new settings in these pages. 

Santayana appears in strange company. He is given but five pages 
in a chapter entitled “Desperate Naturalism,” in which he is preceded by 
W. G. Sumner, Henry Adams, and E. A. Robinson. There is a very 
general characterization of The Life of Reason and The Realms of Being. 
Of the former we are told that it “deserves to hold an enduring place 
among the classic formulations of the genteel tradition” (p. 412) and 
of the’ latter that it is “one of the masterpieces of philosophic construc- 
tion” and “can stand as a monumental achievement wherever philosophy 
may flourish” (p. 415). Nowhere else in the volume is a-work of Ameri- 
can philosophy described as having permanent value. 

I venture a few slight corrections. 

It was not among all governments but only among mixed ones that 
John Wise said “possibly the fairest in the World is that which has a 
Regular Monarch, (in Distinction to what is Despotick) settled upon a 
Noble Democracy as its Basis” (p. 43).. 

For lack of qualification in the immediate context, it might be sup- 
posed from page 339 that Chauncey Wright was opposed to theories of 
evolution in general as well as to Spencer’s in particular. 
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“In 1873 he [Wright] was discussing ‘psychozoology’ with Darwin 
when Darwin put to him the haunting question, When may things be 
said to be in mind?” (p. 516). That is indeed a haunting question, hut 
the one put to Wright by Darwin was “when a thing may properly be 
said to be effected by the mind of man” (p. 348), and the year was 1872. 

A sentence on page 535 (lines 26-30) seems to imply that Dewey 
came under Pierce’s influence as early as 1893. If there is evidence of 
this, it would be worth publishing. On page 554 (lines 5-8), in a letter 
to James in 1903, Dewey says: “I can see how far I have moved along 
when I find how much I get out of Peirce this year, and how easily I 
understand him, when a few yeats ago he was mostly a sealed book to 
me.” This is probably nearer the fact. 

Typographical errors are fewer than might have been expected. On 
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page 265, line 38, Parker’s “tyranny of the few over the many” becomes 
“tyranny of the few over the money.” On page 562, line 27, “We should 
lose the fossil records of a good deal of history and the majority got from 
ethical associations . . .” makes a kind of sense, but Justice Holmes’s 
“majesty” makes better. On page 348, line 17, “affected” for “effected” 
(which comes of taking a quotation at second hand) may remind some 
readers of an international episode involving the same error.” 

About two thirds of Professor Schneider’s text is given over to quota- 
` tions, often of considerable length, so that it takes on something of the 
character of a sourcebook; but there is also a companion volume of 
philosophical addresses, edited by Joseph L. Blau, who compiled the 
bibliographical. references for the History? These addresses, twenty- 
seven in all, are grouped under the following heads: I, Philosophy of 
American Culture; II, Philosophy of Science; III, Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. They range in date from 1731 to 1887. Each is preceded by an 
introduction of three or four pages, and there is a general introduction 
on “Philosophical and Cultural Themes in the American Address.” With 
two or three exceptions, these addresses are not otherwise readily ac- 
cessible. There is an adequate index. 

Jointly and singly, these books will be of great use to all students of 
our intellectual history. 

University of Illinois. Max H. Fiscu. 


? Grant Overton, Portrait of a Publisher (New York, 1925), pp. 14 f. „Other errors 
in quotation: 111, l. 23 same proportion {same in proportion); 126, l. 33 plethora or labor 
(plethora of labor); 177, l. 10 government either (government for either); 178, 1}. 8 of (on); 
299, 1. 3 rollings (rolling); 340, l. 4 laws of archetypes (laws or archetypes); 484, 1. 24 
contradiction (self-contradiction); 523, 1. 2 developments (development); 560, I. 12 are (is). 

®On p. 213 in the History we are told that Frances Wright's “On Existing Evils and 
‘Their Remedy” is reprinted in Blau, but it is not included. 
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MAKING THE AMERICAN Mino: Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey 

Readers. By Richard D. Mosier. New York: King’s Crown Press. 

. 1947. vi, 207 pp. $3.00. l 

Dr. Mosier has, in his dissertation, concerned himself with the ideolo- 
gy of the McGuffey readers rather than with the literary and aesthetic 
qualities of the selections themselves. We thus still need a study of the 
literary sources of the readers and of their relation to taste. The author 
has also excluded any effort to determine precisely the “influence” of 
the books. He has contented himself, properly enough, with the as- 
sumption that the readers reflected and helped shape American preju- 
dices and preferences. This assumption is based on the estimated 
122,000,000 copies sold, on the testimonials of well-known Americans 
to the influence the books had on them, and on the correspondence 
between underlying presuppositions, attitudes, and explicit teachings. of 
the books on the one hand and the main elements of our conservative . 
tradition on the other. 

American scholars and, in even greater degree, American liberals, 
have never adequately probed the conservative tradition. There are 
available, of course, countless biographies of conservative leaders and a 
few careful studies of conservative ideas in American culture. But we 
have, for example, no systematic study of property concepts in our cul- 
ture, no full portrait of the conservative implications and influence of 
nationalism and of religion. Dr. Mosier’s inquiry into a manifestation 
of the conservative tradition at the grass roots is, therefore, especially wel- 
come. 
This study tries, with considerable success, to relate the ideas and 
attitudes in the McGuffey readers to their sources. Dr. Mosier finds in 
Harrington, Locke, and Blackstone, in Hamilton, Marshall, and Webster, 
the principal sources for the political-legal conceptions of the McGuffey 
readers. The theological ideas, closely related to the political-legal atti- 
tude, are largely Calvinistic, while the moral code is derived from the 
middle-class ethic of thrift, industry, and hard labor. The social virtues 
so abundantly exemplified in the human-intetest stories rest on the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, amplified by nineteenth-century humani- 
tarianism. In the lessons and stories of the famous textbooks Dr. Mosier 
finds a replica of the middle-class synthesis of property rights, religion, 
and law, tempered by the Christian obligation of brotherly love under 
a fatherly God. It would be easy to take exception here and there to - 
Dr. Mosier’s treatment of intellectual relationships, but on the whole he 
has handled well the problems he chose to deal with. 

It is regrettable, in view of so much that is commendable in this 
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monograph, to have to call attention to a serious shortcoming in the 
documentation. Although Dr. Mosier often indicates his indebtedness 
to others who have worked in the field of American intellectual history, 
he does not always do so. This reviewer was in a position to check up 
on one series of references in which this shortcoming appears. In about 
fifty instances Dr. Mosier has quoted from out-of-the-way pamphlets and ` 
other materials and has indicated in his citations the original sources, 
- as if he had come across these in his own research. But these quotations 
all appeared in the reviewer’s The Growth of American Thought. It 
is hard to believe that Dr. Mosier discovered independently these very 
quotations in such rare and little-known materials. It is all the more an 
obligation on the part of a reviewer to call attention to such a profes- 
sional lapse, since the practice is not unknown in our field. Young 
historians, once their attention is called to the professional ethics of the 
situation, will certainly not knowingly depart from it in the future. 

The University of Wisconsin. Mere Corri. 


Critics & Crusapers: A Century of American Protest. By Charles A. 
Madison. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1947. xii, $72 pp. 
$3.50. 

If a copy of this book falls into the hands of the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, it may move him to issue 
a sheaf of subpoenas. One can only conjecture whether it will be a frus- 
tration or a relief to him to learn that all the subversive characters whose 
case histories make up Mr. Madison’s report are dead. For they were 
assuredly a dangerous lot: Garrison, for example, who publicly denounced 
the Constitution; Margaret Fuller, who participated in a revolution 
abroad; Albert Brisbane, advocate of a foreign ideology; Henry Thoreau, 
who refused to support his country in wartime; Russian-born Emma 
Goldman, who defended the would-be assassin of an American indus- 
trialist; Thorstein Veblen, a writer who deliberately undermined confi- 
dence in the American business community; Lincoln Steffens, who after 
witnessing the Bolshevik Revolution declared himself “a patriot for Rus- 
sia”; Randolph Bourne, who opposed America’s participation in World 
War I; John Reed, who lies buried in the shadow of the Kremlin. Mr. 
Madison has arranged these disreputable individuals and nine more like 
them under six rubrics: Abolitionists, Utopians, Anarchists, Dissident 
Economists, Militant Liberals, and Socialists. He has apparently assembled 
this gallery because he believes that “the story of these frontiersmen of 
freedom cannot be told too frequently.” This reviewer agrees with him. 

It would be easy enough to pick flaws in the book—the confusion of 
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the Ephrata Baptists with the Shakers (p. 85), for example, or the in- 
adequate definition of Transcendentalism borrowed from, of all persons, 
an economic historian (p. g0). One might well object to his placing 
Garrison at the center of the Abolitionist movement when scholars like 
Dumond and Barnes have pretty conclusively demonstrated the centrality 
of the Finney-Weld-Birney group. And no doubt one should complain 
that in his enthusiasm Mr. Madison clothes his radicals with robes too 
dazzlingly white, while the forces of evil—the slaveholders, monopolists, 
and reactionaries who loom indistinctly in the background—are sketched 
in strokes that bring out only their most villainous characteristics. To 
. single out only one example of his rather uncritical hero worship, one 
may note that he tends to accept the Abolitionist myth of John Brown 
as the martyred saint and thus to gloss over such incidents as the appall- 
ing bloodbath of Pottawatomie. ; , l 

‘In the face of the gathering atmosphere of antiliberal hysteria, of 
“loyalty checks,” and rampant conservatism, however, one feels inclined 
to look charitably upon such. minor faults and to welcome this book - 
` as a timely reminder of a noble dissenting tradition in American social 
thought—a tradition which is in danger of going into eclipse in our time. 
It is worth pointing out that it was the teachers and scholars of Ameri- 
can literature more than any other single group who “discovered” many 
of these radicals and established their place in our cultural history. It is 
to be hoped that they will persist in keeping this tradition of dissent be- 
fore the eyes of students and that books like Mr. Madison’s will con- 
tinue to bring it to the attention of laymen. 

Although most of these critics and crusaders are fairly well known, 
a few names such as that of Benjamin R. Tucker, the philosophical 
anarchist,-may be unfamiliar to some readers. Most of. us can. glibly 
recite names like Daniel De Leon, Emma Goldman, and Brooks Adams, 
but our concrete information about their lives and ideas is often limited. 
Not the least service which Mr. Madison performs is to. bring to light 
relatively unfamiliar aspects of the careers of textbook heroes like Wen- 
dell Phillips, whose activities in the labor movement after the Civil War 
are not commonly discussed in the textbooks. Mr. Madison writes ear- 
nestly and clearly, though not excitingly, of his eighteen heroes and hero- 
ines. He has made no effort to uncover new facts ‘about them, but he 
has immersed himself in their writings and has gone to the right mono- 
graphs and biographies for his background material, His book is, in 
short, a useful and timely collection of popular sketches, emphasizing 
an important strand in our national culture. For, let it never be forgot- 
ten, these men and women too were Americans. 


Swarthmore College. Frepericx B. Torres. 
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A History oF tHe Universtry Founpep sy Jouns Hopkins. By John C. 
French. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1946. ix, 492 pp. 
$4.75. ; 
Good biographies of American universities not only make lively read- 

ing but add greatly to the history of higher education in this country, 

which is yet to be written in a comprehensive manner. The present vol- 
ume is successful at both points. It is engagingly written and is a distinc- 
tive addition to the literature of higher education in the United States. 

Among the difficult things in American history is the satisfactory 
establishment of the exact birthday of a college or university. Shall it 
be the date provision was made by the will of the founder, the date of 
probating the will, the date of the charter, the date of laying the corner- 
stone, the date when the institution began instruction, the date when the 
first president was inaugurated? In this connection the author remarks: 
“The idea of the University in Baltimore took shape in the mind of one 
man, who'was not given to writing out his thoughts, and who has left no 
record of the steps by which his momentous decision was approached” 
(p. 2). The Hopkins chose as its birthday February 22, 1876, when 
Daniel Coit Gilman, its first president, was inaugurated. 

Although this biography of an eminent American university runs 
somewhat to the pattern of histories of educational institutions, several 
unique features about the Hopkins appear. The Quaker merchant 
urged the trustees to get the best advice available, “at home and abroad,” 
before launching the institution provided for in his will; and Presidents 
Eliot of Harvard, White of Cornell, and Angell of Michigan went to 
Baltimore to confer with and advise the trustees, who undertook to 
find out on their own account something about higher education. The 
books they bought for their own instruction make up a very interesting 
list (pp. 24-25). The institution “was planned as a university, rather 
than as a college, with a design to promote advanced study and research; 
and before opening its doors it had assembled an original faculty of 
international reputation” (p. 1). But only a few years had passed before 
the trustees and President Gilman felt that the university was under 
obligation to Baltimore and Maryland, and the undergraduate college 
was established. Another unique feature was provision for scholarships 
for advanced students from Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
“as may be most deserving of choice, because of their character and 
intellectual promise; and to educate the young men, so chosen, free of 
charge” (extract from Hopkins’s will, p. 464). More than roo of the 152 
applications received in the summer of 1876 for the scholarships were re- 
_garded as eligible, and the wisdom of this provision soon became very . 
apparent. “Probably no expenditure of ten thousand dollars in American 
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education has ever had so large and so enduring a return from the in- 
vestment.” When Gilman retired twenty-five years later, he said: “Who- 
ever scans our register of Fellows will discover that many of the ablest 
men in the country and of the younger generation, have here received 
encouragement and aid” (p. 41). The impressive list of the first twenty 
Fellows at Hopkins is another reminder of the pressing need in the South 
today for more generous: grants for research and scholarship aid for 
gifted students. 

One misses in this excellent biography of the Hopkins, however, leads 
` to sources. Except for a few documents in the Appendix (pp. 463-467)— 
extracts from the will of Johns Hopkins and from the first codicil, the 
certificate of incorporation and other legislation by the State of Maryland 
—sources are not cited in this interesting book. Perhaps more light. 
could have been shed on the real life of the institution if extracts from 
the Minutes of the Trustees and of the Faculty, reports of the presidents 
and other officials, and letters and diaries of students had been drawn 
upon. Absent also from the book is the dramatic account of the open-. 
ing of Hopkins when Thomas Henry Huxley, a recognized advocate of 
agnosticism, gave the inaugural address to shock the devout when they 
heard that the new seat of education had been opened without prayer. 
There is the story that one minister remarked that it was bad enough 
to have had Huxley present, would have been better to have had God 
present, but absurd to have had both on hand. 


The University of North Carolina. Enear W. Knicur. 


Joun Campanius’ LUTHERAN CATECHISM IN THE DELAWARE LANGUAGE. 

By Nils G. Holmer. Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1946. 

34 PP- $0.75. 

Mr. Nils G. Holmer’s pamphlet i is not, as might be inferred from the 
title, a reprint of Luther’s Small Catechism translated from Swedish into 
the American-Virginian Language by John Campanius, but rather an 
analysis, mainly linguistic, of the 1696 publication of the Swedish mission- 
ary. A facsimile reprint of that catechism appeared in 1937 for the New 
Sweden Tercentenary Anniversary. 

During his ministry from 1643 to 1648 in New Sweden (now part of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey) the Reverend John Campanius 
had also taken a lively interest in the Delaware Indians. He had trans- 
lated Luther’s Small Catechism into what he called the American- 
Virginian Language. The translation, which is often a paraphrase or a 
word-by-word rendition accompanied by explanatory questions and an- 
swers, coming first, was followed paragraph by paragraph by a Swedish 
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version. Campanius seems to have been the first Protestant missionary 
in America, and Luther’s Small Catechism was probably the first Prot- 
estant book translated into the language of the Indians, although it did 
not appear in print until half a century later. 

Mr. Holmer’s analysis on the whole is competent enough, even though 
the historical background sketched could have been fuller. Only here 
and there is a reader startled by an unidiomatic expression. The author 
discusses at length grammatical and other characteristics of the Delaware 
language, which appears in written form again only about a century later 
in Zeisberger’s work. Like others, Mr. Holmer points out the lack of 
inflections of the Delaware speech employed by Campanius, such as 
plural, case, and verbal forms, besides noting various other linguistic 
shortcomings. This is not to say that he is without appreciation of the 
difficult task facing Campanius, who was probably the first white man 
ever to use the Delaware language in writing and as a pioneer had no 
models to go by. In addition the author inclines to the theory that 
the apparent shortcomings must not be ascribed mainly to the inefficiency 
of the translator, but rather to the use of a trade jargon which both 
Indians and Swedes employed in their intercourse and which would be 
readily. acquired by the missionary. Since a similar practice may at 
least occasionally have been followed by other translators, proper caution 
must be used in drawing conclusions as to the earlier forms of the Indian 
languages. 

Like a true pioneer, Campanius boldly utilized the means he thought 
best to influence the pagan Indians and left a notable monument of his 
linguistic labors at a time when others were just beginning to take up 
similar work. l 

Lenoir-Rhyne College. . ALBERT KEISER. 


A Hisrory oF tHE Soutu. General Editors: Wendell Holmes Stephen- 
soh and E. Merton Coulter. 10 vols. Vol. VIII, Tue SOUTH DURING 
Reconsrraucrion, 1865-1877. By E. Merton Coulter. [Baton Rouge:| 
Louisiana State University Press. The Littlefield‘Fund for Southern 
History of the University of Texas. 1947. Library Edition, $60.00 for 
the set; Trade Edition, $5.00 for each volume. - 


This is the first published volume in what promises to be an excellent 
ten-volume history of the South from 1607 to the present time. The gen- 
eral plan calls for a balanced treatment of all the complex aspects of 
Southern history; but if we may judge from the published volume, politi- 
cal developments will play a somewhat larger*part than in the Fox- 
Schlesinger History of American Life. More than a decade ago plans for 
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such a work were made simultaneously at Louisiana State University and 
by the trustees for the Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The two plans were fortunately combined under the 
general editorship of Wendell H. Stephenson, then teaching at Louisiana 
State University, and Charles W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas. 
When Professor Ramsdell died, Professor E. Merton Coulter, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, succeeded him as general editor and undertook to 
write the volume on the Civil War which Ramsdell had begun. Both 
the editors have written important studies in Southern history and both 
have had considerable editorial experience: Professor Coulter on the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly and Professor Stephenson on the Journal of 
Southern History and the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The - 
project has the support of a very active Southern Historical Association. 

A paragraph in the Author’s Preface indicates Professor Coulter's 
point of view: 


Americans have generally called the fifteen years following fis Civil War 
the Reconstruction period, and writers in this field until recently have let 
the reconstructing processes crowd out of their narratives everyday devel- 
opments in the lives of the people. This custom has been especially true of 
those who have written about the South; for this region, being a war casualty, - 
became the victim of a Federal government experiment. The biggest news 
was always what Congress was. doing to the South, or what the agencies it 
had set up were doing; and these happenings were what Southern leaders 
thought about most, wrote about most in their private correspondence, and 
what the newspapers published. It is, therefore, easiest to present this most 
evident picture. There were, nevertheless, with all the political and consti- 
tutional abnormalities of the times, the ordinary activities of the people, as 
they sowed and reaped, went to church, visited their neighbors, sang their 
songs, and sought in a thousand ways to amuse themselves. The point of 
view set forth in this work is the South during Reconstruction—not Recon- 
struction in the South. 


For his admirable account of political developments .in the South, 
Professor Coulter drew upon the numerous excellent studies of the period, 
many of them the work of Southern students working under William A. 
Dunning at Columbia University. Nearly every Southern state is the 
subject of at least one excellent political study in this-period. The over-all 
picture given in this volume seems definitely superior to any earlier study. 
For nonpolitical aspects of Southern history, Professor Coulter had fewer 
special studies to aid him, many of them of inferior quality. In his 
chapters on “New Economic Horizons,” “Agricultural Reorganization,” 
“Transportation,” “Cities and Factories,” “Cultural Developments,” 
“Fashions and Recreation,” and “Schools and Churches” Professor Coul- 
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ter had to rely more upon his own investigations; and his footnotes sug- 
gest that he has made extensive use of newspaper files and manuscript 
collections. 


- In his chapter on “Cultural Developments” Professor Coulter has given 
a general picture, somewhat lacking in detail, which on the whole seems 
a faithful one. The subject is neglected in the “Critical Essay on Authori- 
ties.” The account of Southern writing is, as we should expect, better 
when the writer is discussing history and biography than when he is 
commenting on poetry and fiction. In such a book not much space 
could be given to literature, but one would have liked to see some dis- 
cussion of the numerous post-bellum Southern magazines of this period. 
Something should have been said also of young Southern writers, like 
Cable and other writers who before 1877 were publishing significant work 
in Northern magazines. More might have been done to correlate cultural 
developments in the South with what was happening in the rest of the 
world. ‘Too many earlier Southern studies give the impression that the 
culture of the Southern states was influenced by nothing coming from 
outside. Professor Coulter and his colleagues are fortunately free from 
this kind of provincialism. 

The illustrations are well chosen. The volume is an excellent specimen 
of the bookmaker’s art. Typographical errors are very few. I note only 
two: McGuffie (p. 328) should be McGuffey. Ennes Randolph (p. 173) 
should be Innes Randolph. Professor Coulter, like nearly all those who 
quote from Randolph’s “Oh, I’m a Good Old Rebel,” seems not to know 
that it was published in a posthumous volume of poems edited by Ran- 
dolph’s son in Baltimore in 1898. 4 Dictionary of American English on 
Historical Principles suggests that the term scalawag was not “invented in 
_ the South or imported from the Pacific Coast” but was probably first used 
in western New York. 


Duke University. Jay B. Hussey. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Warr Wurrman’s Bacxwarp Guances. By Sculley Bradley and John 
A. Stevenson. Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press; 
London: Oxford University Press. 1947. viii, 51 pp. $5.00. 


As the 1855 Preface is the optimistic, audacious pronunciamento of a 
new poet and a new poetry in America, so “A Backward Glance O'er 
Travel’d Roads” is an old man’s sober evaluation of his life work. The 
latter essay, it has long been known, was based on several earlier attempts 
at autobiographical criticism published in the Critic, Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, and the Philadelphia Press. But no one has hitherto made a 
careful collation of these characteristic Whitman reworkings of his mate- 
rial to discover in them his changing attitude toward himself and his 
program, or the peculiarities of his prose technique. And until Mr. 
Stevenson found in his “manuscript” edition of the poet’s works (Au- 
thor’s Autograph edition, 1902, 32 sets issued) the copy from which the 
Gilders had set the Critic article “A Backward Glance on My Own Road” 
in 1884, apparently no scholar had seen the original manuscript. This 
manuscript is reproduced in facsimile and the Critic text reprinted by 
Messrs. Bradley and Stevenson. From these the editors trace the evolu- 
tion of the now familiar preface to November Boughs (1888). 

This is an excellent piece of scholarship. The problem of economical, 
clear collation of four versions was carefully studied and intelligently 
solved and the inaccessible texts made available for study by the reader. 
The volume will of course be of service chiefly to students of Whitman’s 
poetic theory, but it throws light also on his methods of composition and 
the maturing of his mind. Monographs of limited. scope like this one, 
when thoroughly done, are useful in laying a factual foundation for 
future criticism of Whitman. 

Queens College. Emory Hottoway. 


American Lecenp: A Treasury of Our Country’s Yesterdays. Selected by 
Robert and Dorothy Van Gelder, with a foreword by Robert Van 
Gelder. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1946. xii, 535 pp. 
$3.75- 

This is a collection of works of fiction, long and short, selected because 
they are good reading and represent phases of American life at various 
times and places. The choices include three novels: Esther Forbes’s 4 
Mirror for Witches, Eudora Welty’s The Robber Bridegroom, and Edith 
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Wharton’s The Old Maid; excerpts from Moby-Dick, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Ellen Glasgow’s The Sheltered Life, John W. Thom- 
ason, Jr.’s Gone to Texas, and Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen; and ning 
short stories by G. W. Cable, Stephen Vincent Benét, Jessamyn West, 
Bret Harte, Conrad Richter, Hamlin Garland, Clarence Day, O. Henry, 
and James Thurber. An excellent brief anthology for the general reader. 


New York University. Tuomas Ciark Porock. 


Suriiaser. By Cyril Clemens. Webster Groves, Mo.: International Mark 
Twain Society. 1946. xvi, 152 pp. $3.00. 


Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber (1814-1890), creator of the popular 
humorous character, Mrs. Partington, wrote an autobiography which was 
serialized in the New England Magazine between June, 1893, and May, 
1894. This account, “Experiences during Many Years,” was a record of the 
humorist’s life down to-about 1876. Mr. Clemens has drawn largely upon 
this source: a good share of the paragraphs in the present book, some in 
quotation marks, many not, closely parallel passages by Shillaber. The 
student probably will prefer the humorist’s first-hand record of the events 
to the present one; he will find, also, that the earlier record is the more 
detailed of the two. l 

In addition to the material drawn from the autobiography, this study 
sets forth the results of Mr. Clemens’s explorations of Shillaber’s humor- 
ous periodical, the Carpet Bag, previously published in the New England 
Quarterly. It also reprints comments upon the humorist by some of his 
contemporaries, quotes passages from Shillaber’s works, and for the first 
time puts into print a few of Shillaber’s letters. It contains a Foreword 
by Franklin J. Meine, an Introduction by Edgar Lee Masters, an Epilogue 
by Strickland Gillilan, and a Bibliography. Of the commentaries the 
only one which will be of any value to the student is the brief authori- 
tative passage by Mr. Meine. The Bibliography lists sixty-odd items but 
fails to include a number of books quoted in the text and includes a large 
number which offer no information whatsoever about Shillaber. 


University of Chicago. Watrer Brar. 


Leaves or Grass. By Walt Whitman. New and Comprehensive Edition. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Emory Holloway. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. [1947.] xlii, 468 pp. $1.25. 

This new volume:in “Everyman’s Library” offers one of the most use- 
ful editions of Leaves of Grass, for it contains notes, is handy in size, and 
presents as an Introduction a valuable essay on Whitman as a democrat. 
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The notes are calculated to explain to foreign readers many of the Amer- 
icanisms which abound in the text. All students of Whitman, either 
native or foreign, will find the volume very useful as a textbook. 

C.G. 


Tre Besr or Breer Harre. Selected by Wilhelmina Harper and Aimee 
Peters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. xiii} 434 pp- 
$3.50. 

A four-sentence statement of purpose (to present “selections from the 
voluminous writings of Bret Harte that best represent the author's ehar- 
acteristic work”) by the editors and five pages of critical and biographical 
introduction by Robert Van Gelder complete the visible editorial ma- 
chinery of this collection of eighteen short stories and one poem (“Plain 
Language from Truthful James”). Line drawings by Paul Brown are 
scattered pleasantly throughout the text. The type is clear, the margins 
are adequate, and the most familiar stories have been included. 

Lewis Leary. 


Pirertms TuroucH Space ann Time: Trends and Patterns in Scientific 
and Utopian Fiction. By J. O. Bailey. New York: Argus Books, 
Inc. 1947. 341 pp. $5.00. 

In his history and analysis of scientific and utopian fiction, Mr. Bailey 
briefly notes the contributions of Hawthorne, George Tucker, Fitz-James 
O’Brien, Ambrose Bierce, Howells, and other American writers to the 
genre, and goes, of necessity, into more detail in discussion of the sources 
and influence of “scientific” tales by Poe. An ably devised Bibliography 
of scientific romances and of former studies on the subject increases the 
usefulness of the volume. 

Lewis Leary. 


Tue Necro N rae American THeatre. By Edith J. R. Isaacs. New 
York: Theatre Arts, Inc. 1947. 143 pp. $3.50. l 


Mrs. Isaacs, for twenty-five years editor of Theatre Arts, has drawn to- 
gether a valuable and sympathetic account of the contribution of the 
Negro to the American theater, from Ira Aldridge, who early in the nine- 
teenth century won fame in Europe for his portrayal of Othello, to Can- 
ada Lee and other contemporary players. Six of the eight chapters deal 
with the period from 1917 to the present, and are rich in anecdote not in- 
cluded in other reminiscences or histories of that period. The text is en- 
hanced by fifty-five well-chosen photographic illustrations. 

Lewis Leary. 
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Pamrıcx Henry: The Voice of Freedom. By Jacob Axelrad. New York: 
- Random House. [1947.] x, 318 pp. $3.75. 
A readable biography in the modern manner written by a college 
teacher of English who has been a practicing lawyer. 


Tue Crart or Ficrion. By Percy Lubbock. New York: Peter Smith. 

1947. 277 pp. $2.50. 

This illuminating study of that aspect of the technique of fiction 
which Clayton Hamilton termed “the point of view in narrative” first 
appeared i in 1929. We are glad to see the book in print again, particu- 
larly since it contains an excellent discussion of the’ art of Henry James. 


W. Somerset MaucHam’s INTRODUCTION TO “MODERN ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ican Lrrerarure.” Garden City, New York: Halcyon House. [1947.] 
* xiv, 618 pp. $1.98. E ' 


This excellent anthology has recently been added to The New Home 
Library. The selections are fresh, and Mr. Maugham’s introductory com- 
ments are often enlightening. 


Licur in Aucust. By William Faulkner. [New York: New Directions 
Books. 1947.] 480 pp. $3.50. 

- One of Faulkner’s best books has been added to The Modern Readers 

Series, and it appears in a more attractive format than that of any earlier 

edition. 


Tue ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF Loncretow’s “EVANGELINE.” By 
Manning Hawthorne & Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. Port- 
land, Maine: The Anthoensen Press. 1947. 43 pp. $0.75. 


This thoroughgoing study has been reprinted from the Papers of The 
Bibliographical Society of. America, Third Quarter, 1947. 


Niues’ WerekLy Recisrer: News Magazine of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Norval Neil Luxon. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1947. xii, 337 pp. $5.00. 


The Register, which was published in Baltimore from 1811 to 1849, 
was not a literary magazine; but its files are, in the words of Frank 
Luther Mott, the “chief reliance of the historiographer for the first half 
of the nineteenth century” because it published so many important docu- 
ments. Professor Luxon’s thoughtful study contains valuable materials 
on the editors and their policies and separate chapters on “The Tariff and 
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the Bank,” “ The Register and Politics,” “Anglo-American Relations,” 
“Latin America,” “The West,” “Roads, Rivers, Canals, and Railroads,” 
“Slavery and the Negro,” and “The Register and the Historian.” 


Warr Disney’s Unciz Remus Stories. Retold by Marion Palmer from 
the Original “Uncle Remus” Stories by Joel Chandler Harris. Pictures 
by Al Dempster and Bill Justice Adapted from the Characters and 
Backgrounds Created for the Walt Disney Motion Picture “Song of 
the South” and Other Walt Disney Adaptations of the Original “Uncle 
Remus” Stories. New York: Simon and Schuster. [1947.] 92 pp. 
$1.50. 

The volume includes tales studied and adapted but not used in the 
motion picture. Since the dialect of the original stories seemed too diffi- 
cult for youthful readers of the present day, it has been greatly simpli- 
fied. Other modifications in Harris’s stories seem less justifiable, but on 
the whole the old stories in spite of their modern dress still ring true. 
They have little of the sentimentality which marred certain parts of the 
motion picture. The illustrations are excellent. But neither the illustra- 
tions nor the text of “Brer Fox and the Stolen Goobers” suggests that the 
authors or illustrators realize that goobers grow underground. 


Tue. Pronger: A Literary Magazine. Edited by James Russell Lowell. 
With an Introduction by Sculley Bradley." New York: Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & Reprints. 1947. 146 pp. $5.00. 


Both editor and publishers have earned the gratitude of scholars by 
making available the three issues of Lowell’s first magazine. The three 
numbers of the Pioneer contain not only some of Lowell’s best early prose 
and verse but also important ‘contributions by Poe, Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Browning, Whittier, Jones Very, and others. Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart” 
and “Lenore” have been many times reprinted, but his “Notes upon Eng- 
lish Verse,” which differs widely from his “The Rationale of Verse,” has 
not. Hawthorne’s “The Hall of Fantasy” as published in the Pioneer 
contained the following sentence, omitted in later versions: “Mr. Poe 
had gained ready admittance [to the Hall of Fantasy] for the sake of 
his imagination, but was threatened with ejectment, as belonging to the 
obnoxious class of critics.” Hawthorne had made a most untactful ref- 
erence to the critic who had done more than any other person to secure 
him the high position which he deserved, and after this Poe’s enthusiasm 
for Hawthorne perceptibly declined. The facsimile makes it possible 
to see these and other writings in their original setting. Lowell was from 
the outset a discerning editor. Like Poe and Hawthorne, he had set his 
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face resolutely against “the enormous quantity of thrice-diluted trash, in 
the shape of namby-pamby love tales and sketches, which is monthly 
poured out . . . by many of our popular Magazines” and had determined 
to “offer instead thereof, a healthy and manly Periodical Literature, whose 
perusal will not necessarily involve a loss of time and a deterioration of 
every moral and intellectual faculty.” But for the failure of Lowell’s 
eyesight, which left his incompetent associate, Robert Carter, to carry on, 
the magazine might have continued indefinitely. Professor Bradley has 
made excellent use of unpublished manuscript materials in explaining the 
complicated financial affairs of the Pioneer. He has found it possible to 
identify certain anonymous contributions to the magazine. In his article, 
“Lowell, Emerson, and the Pioneer” (American Literature, XIX, 231-244, 
November, 1947), he has treated more fully other aspects of the subject. 
May we suggest to the publishers that a much-needed work is a facsimile 
edition of the Broadway Journal, the last magazine edited by Edgar 
Allan Poe? 


Tue SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION. Text by Louis M. Hacker. 
Documents edited by Louis M. Hacker and Helene S. Zahler. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1947. xxiv, 1247 pp. 2 vols., 
boxed, $10.00. One-volume textbook edition, $6.00. 


The general plan of this book, which grew out of the Contemporary 
Civilization course in Columbia College, is explained in the general in- 
troduction: 


It is the intention of this book—by the use of examples—to show how 
American ideas and institutions have been developed. Its materials fall into 
two parts: text and contemporary documents. The text, in effect a book in 
American history, serves as a series of introductions to the documents. These 
are fitted into a pattern which has been followed faithfully in nine of the 
eleven parts into which the book is divided. In each of the parts, in other 
words, four divisions have been set up: the American Mind, the American 
Scene, American Problems, and the United States and the World. It is hoped 
that, by these devices, the reader will be able to catch the body and the 
spirit, the enduring values and the transitory—albeit pressing—problems of the 
world in which Americans lived as they marched ahead to create a civilization. 


The plan seems somewhat mechanical, but it is effective. For his text, 
which is really a brief history of the United States, Professor Hacker has 
drawn some materials from his earlier books. The documents, which 
make up perhaps two thirds of the book, are well selected. They are 
drawn not only from his own field of economic history but from philoso- 
phy, literature, religion, and politics. A number of the documents are 
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taken from the works of foreign observers from the time of Adam Smith 
to that of André Siegfried and Colin Clark. The literary materials include 
extracts from Crévecoeur, Dickens, Emerson, Sidney Smith, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Thoreau, and Whitman. The documents are well edited, but oc- 
casionally one notes a certain discrepancy in tone or unnecessary repetition 
of a point. The book will interest those teachers concerned with courses 
in the history of American civilization. 


Lrrrte Macazines: A List. Compiled by Carolyn F. Ulrich & Eugenia 
Patterson. New York: The New York Public Library. 1947. 24 pp. 
(pamphlet). $0.25. 

This check list, taken in part from Little Magazines (1946) by Miss 
Ulrich and Messrs. Hoffman and Allen, includes the materials in the 
very large collection of the New York Public Library. The period covered 
is 1890-1946. At the end is a Supplementary List of periodicals which, in 
spite of the similarity of their interests, cannot be accurately classed as 
little magazines, 


Kine Linkum Tue First: A Musical Burletta. As Performed at the Con- 
cert Hall, Augusta, Georgia, February 23, 1863. By John Hill Hewitt. 
Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. Emory University Publica- 
tions: Sources & Reprints, Series IV. Atlanta, Georgia: The Library 
Emory University. 1947. 32 pp. 

Eevwitt, it will be recalled, won the Baltimore Saturday Visiter’s prize 
for the best poem over Edgar Allan Poe, who had submitted “The Coli- 
seum.” The interest of King Linkum the First is purely historical. It 
has, as the editor says, a slight interest “as a reflection of the more ex- 
treme propaganda that -invaded the life of the South during the war 
years. Of no merit as drama, it is interesting as an exposition of the 
balderdash that could pass as drama in the mid-nineteenth century in a 
section largely cut off from the theatre.” 


THE Permanent Ave: The Living Writings of George Ade. Edited by 
Fred C. Kelly. Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Publishers. [1947.] 347 pp. $3.00. 

The selections were appropriately chosen by Mr. Kelly, author of the 
recent biography, George Ade: Warmhearted Satirist. Forty-five years 
ago Ade’s reputation was very great; but, as the editor notes, “A new gen- 
eration is unaware of Ade’s stature.” By bringing together in a single 
volume the best of Ade’s widely scattered writings, he hopes that new 
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readers will discover that “a number of his pieces are still fresh, still 
sharply and economically written, still funny.” The selections are well 
chosen. ° 


Tee Humanities in Canava. By Watson Kirkconnell and A. S. P. 
Woodhouse. Ottawa, Canada: Humanities Research Council of Can- 
ada. [1947.] 287 pp. $2.00. 

This report prepared by the Humanities Research Council of Canada 
for the Rockefeller Foundation, which supplied the needed funds, is in 
its way as notable as any of the numerous pleas for the humanities which 
have been published in the United States. The survey deals chiefly with 
the Canadian colleges and universities, French and English, and in partic- 
ular with “the general B.A. course, the honours B.A. course, the graduate 
school and post-doctoral faculty research.” Messrs. Kirkconnell and 
Woodhouse have had the assistance of a dozen other scholars. In spite 
of inadequate endowments and low salaries, the achievement of Canada’s 
institutions of learning is notable in many ways. Appendix D, “Select 
List of Publications and Work in Progress in the Humanities in Canada,” 
while it reveals little interest in American literature, shows that the Cana- 
dian contribution to the study of English literature, the classics, and other 
humanistic studies is very considerable. The brief defense of humanistic 
studies is sane and enlightening. 


Tue Inrervats or Roserr Frost: A Critical Bibliography. By Louis and 
Esther Mertins. With an Introduction by Fulmer Mood. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1947. 91 pp. $2.75. 


In the past fifteen years the Mertins, with the help of Mr. Frost and 
others, have built up an important collection of Frostana, which is ulti- 
mately to go to the University of California. With the help of the poet 
they have accumulated considerable material about the dates of composi- 
tion and the geographical background of many of the poems. For the stu- 
dents of Frost’s poetry, it is fortunate that the collectors and the Uni- 
versity of California Press decided to publish a book which would make 
these materials immediately available. 


LrrerarureE anb Morauity. By James T. Farrell. [New York:] The 
Vanguard Press, Inc. [1947.] xvi, 304 pp. $3.00. 
Most of the essays in this book were first published in Labor Action, 
the New International, the Saturday Review of Literature, the English 
Journal, and other magazines. Some of them have been revised, or given 
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new notes, for republication in this volume. A number of the essays deal 
with Tolstoy, and still more with motion pictures. There are, however, a 
number of importance to students of American literature, particularly 
fiction. Among these are “Literature and Morality: A Crucial Question 
of Our Times,” “Social Themes in American Realism,” “Theodore 
Dreiser: In Memoriam,” and “Notes for a New Literary Controversy.” 
These are vigorous expressions of the critical views for which Mr. Far- 
rell is well known. “The Fate of Writing in America” is a very able 
discusssion of present-day publishing and book distribution with the 
implications which recent developments have for serious American 
writers. 
J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS _ 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bow- 
doin College), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), John C. Gerber (Uni- 
versity of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queen’s College), Ima H. 
Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State 
_ University), Ernest Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. 
Marshall (Western Maryland College), Henry F. Pommer (Cornell 
University), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), and Frederick 
Tolles (Swarthmore College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the March, 1948, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Lewis Leary, Box 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 

{Crévecozur, H. Sr. J.] Adams, Percy G. “Crèvecoeur and Franklin.” 
Penn. Hist., XIV, 273-279 (Oct., 1947). 

Two passages in Crévecoeur’s Voyage dans, la haute Pennsylvanie 
attributed to Franklin were taken from prominent books on America, 
and a third, though-it came from Franklin, was not obtained under 
the conditions described by Crévecoeur. 

{Dwicut, Timorny] Leary, Lewis. “The Author of The Triumph of 
Infidelity.” NEQ, XX, 377-385 (Sept., 1947). 

The present confident assumption that Timothy Dwight wrote 
The Triumph of Infidelity rests on the testimony of his contempo- 
raries, on parallelisms in thought between the poem and known at- 
tacks by Dwight on irreligion, and on the few examples of parallelism 
of expression between the poem and the satirical portions of his known 
writings in verse. 

[Franxun, Benjamin] Adams, Percy G. “Crèvecoeur and Franklin.” 
Penn. Hist, XIV, 273-279 (Oct., 1947). 

See Crèvecoeur above. 

Dvoichenko-Markoff, Eufrosina. “Benjamin Franklin, the American 
Philosophical Society, and the Russian Academy.” Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., CLI, 250-257 (Aug. 29, 1947). 

Franklin’s contacts with such Russian scientists as Epinus, Braun, 
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Klingstedt, Galitzin, and Princess Dashkaw were among the earliest 
instances of American-Russian cultural relationships. 

Kirkland, Frederic R. “Jefferson and Franklin.” Penn. Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., LXXI, 218-222 (July, 1947). 

A confirmation of Jefferson’s guess in the Anas that the author 
of a projected attack on Franklin in the Gazette of the United States 
was Ralph Izard. 

Stone, Robert C. “Cato and Franklin on Buying.” Class. Jour., XLII, 
242 (Jan, 1947). i 

One of Franklin’s proverbs may have come from Cato. 

[Freneav, Perer] Davis, Richard B., and Seigler, Milledge B. “Peter 
Freneau, Carolina Republican.” Jour. So. Hist., XIII, 395-405 (Aug., 
1947). 

“Seldom has oblivion swallowed a man of powerful intellectual 
and political stature as completely as it has Peter Freneau, brother. of 
Philip, the ‘Poet of the Revolution ”: politician, businessman, man of 
letters, and publisher. 

[Freneav, Prier] [Mabbott, T. O.] “Olybrius.” “Freneau’s On a Honey 
Bee Drinking.” Expl., V, 57 (June, 1947). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Kirkland, Frederic R. “Jefferson and Franklin.” 
Penn. Mag. Hist. and Biog., LXXI, 218-222 (July, 1947). 

See FRANKLIN above. 

Peden, William. “Thomas Jefferson and Charles Brockden Brown.” 
Maryland Quar., No. 2, pp. 65-68 (1944). 

First complete printing of a letter from Charles Brockden Brown 
to Thomas Jefferson, and of Jefferson’s answer, both written in 1799 or 
1800. 

Schachner, Nathan. “Jefferson: The Man and the Myth.” Am. Merc., 
LXV, 46-52 (July, 1947). 

Jefferson’s place among the progenitors of the democratic way is 
unassailable. 

Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. “Thomas Jefferson’s Religious Views.” Luther- 
an Church Quar., XVIII, 300-305 (July, 1945). 

[Parnz, Tuomas] Connell, J. M. “Thomas Paine—The Man As He 
Was.” Hibbert Jour, XXXV, 213-226 (Jan., 1937). 

Reprinted as Thomas Paine (London, New York, and Toronto, 
1939), with an introduction by R. H. Mottram. 

[Penn, Wurm] Cadbury, Henry J. “Penn, Collison, and the Royal 
Society.” .Bul. Friends Hist. Assn, XXXVI, 19-24 (Spring, 1947). 

Evidence concerning William Penn’s membership in the Royal 

Society and his interest in science. 
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[TrumsuL, Jonn] Starr, H. W. “A Note on Gray and Trumbull.” 
N&Q, CLXII, 254-255 (June 14, 1947). 

Trumbull knew and was influenced by Gray’s “Progress of Poesy.” 

. “Trumbull and Gray’s ‘Bard?” MLN, LXII, 116-119 (Feb., 
1947). 

[Tucxer, Natuaniet] Leary, Lewis. “Introducing Nathaniel Tucker.” 
Bermuda Hist. Quar., IV, 132-135 (Aug.Sept., 1947). 

A short review of the life and misfortunes of the author of The 
Bermudian. 

[Tucxrr, Sr. Grorce] Anon. “The Tucker Papers.” Bermuda Hist. 
Quar., IV, 104-115 (Aug-Sept., 1947). 

Letters from Thomas Tudor Tucker and Nathaniel Tucker, in 
Charleston, to St. George Tucker, in Williamsburg, 1773 and 1774- 

[Wasnincron, Grorce] Benson, Nattie Lee. “Washington: Symbol of 
the United States in Mexico, 1800-1823.” Univ. Texas Lib. Chron., 
II, 175-182 (Spring, 1947). 

[Miscettangous] Burrus, E. J. “The First Literary Production of the 
New World.” Class. Jour, XLIII, 31-33 (October, 1947). 

The Latin dialogues of Francisco Cervantes de Salazan: Academia 
Mexicana, Mexicus Interior, and Mexicus Exterior, published in Mexi- 
co City in 1554, were the first “literary” works published in the new 
world. 

Jennings, John Melville. “Notes on the Original Library of the College 
of William and Mary in Virginia, 1693-1705.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., 
XLI, 239-267 (Third Quar., 1947). 

Includes a catalogue of books of Col. Francis Nicholson, given to 
the College about 1698. 

McCain, John Walker. “Music and Recreation in America in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” N&Q, CXC, 145 (April 6, 1947). 

A quotation on music from the papers of John Witherspoon in the 
Library of Congress. 

Neill, Thomas P. “The Puritan Spirit in Eighteenth-Century Reform.” 
Hist. Bul., XXV, 27-28, 37-39 (Jan., 1947). . 

Phillips, James W. “The Sources of the Original Dickinson College 
Library.” Penn. Hist., XIV, 108-117 (April, 1947). 

The Dickinson College Library in 1787 consisted of 2700 volumes 
given by John Dickinson, Benjamin Rush, and others in England, 
Scotland, and Philadelphia. 

Shipton, Clifford K. “Puritanism and Modern Democracy.” New Eng. 
Hist. and Gen. Reg., CI, 181-198 (July, 1947). 

The Puritan had many faults of his century, but his virtues were 
the bridge between medieval society and modern American democracy. 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Azexanper, J. F.] Schmidt, Hubert G. “Jediah F. Alexander, Civil 

«© War Editor.” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., XL, 135-153 (June, 1947). 

[Aupuson, J. J.] Henson, Clyde E. “A Note on the Early Travels of 
John James Audubon in Southern Illinois.” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 
XL, 336-339 (Sept. 1947). 

[Brown, C. B.] Peden, William. “Thomas Jefferson and Charles Brock- 
den Brown.” Maryland Quar., No. 2, pp. 65-68 (1944). 

See JerrErson above. 

[Brownson, Orestes] Ryan, Thomas R. “Brownson on Salvation and 
the Church.” Am. Eccl. Rev, CXVII, 117-124 (Aug. 1947). 
{Burrirr, Ermu] Allen, Devere. “To Pereshore: A Yankee Pilgrimage.” 

Adelphi, XXIII, 201-206 (July-Sept., 1947). 

A survey of the life, eccentricities, and accomplishments of Elihu 
Burritt, “Yankee linguist, lecturer and internationalist.” 

[Coorer, J. F.] Scudder, Harold H. “Cooper and the Barbary Coast.” 
PMLA, LXII, 184-192 (Sept., 1947). 

Cooper’s original purpose to exhibit society in the United States in 
Homeward Bound was diverted by his use of Judah Paddock’s Narra- 
tive of the Shipwreck of the Ship “Oswego” on the Coast of South 
Barbary (1818). 

[Cranen, C. P.] Lind, Sidney E. “Christopher Pearse Cranch’s ‘Gnosis’: 
An Error in Title.” MLN, LVII, 486-488 (Nov., 1947). 

The poem called “Stanzas” on first publication (Dial, July, 1840) 
and “Enosis” in Cranch’s first collection of verse (1884) was incorrectly 
titled “Gnosis” in Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry 
(1882), and this error has been perpetuated in anthologies ever since. 

[Crocxerr, Davo] Loomis, C. Grant. “Davy Crockett Visits Boston.” 
NEQ, XX, 396-400 (Sept., 1947). 

After Crockett’s visit to Boston in 1834, the Transcript and other 

papers showed more interest in him as a man than as a myth. 
[Dicxens, Assury|] Nuermberger, Ruth Ketring. “Asbury Dickins 

(1780-1861): A Career in Government Service.” N. C. Hist. Rev., 

XXIV, 281-314 (June, 1947). 

The career of the first publisher of Joseph Dennie’s Port Folio. 

[Empury, E. C.} Robbins, J. Albert. “Mrs. Emma C. Embury’s Account 

Book, A Study of Some of Her Periodical Contributions.” Bul. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib., LI, 479-485 (Aug. 1947). 

A manuscript account book kept by the Brooklyn writer contains 
entries from 1837 to 1849 which reveal, in unusually complete form, 
data on prices paid by magazines and gift-annuals, the length of time 
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required for contributions to reach print, and the length of time before 
the writer received payment. There are recorded 133 contributions to 
periodicals and 12 to gift annuals. F 

[Emerson, R. W.] Adams, Raymond. “Emerson’s Brother and the 
Mousetrap.” MLN, LXII, 483-486 (Nov., 1947). 

The famous mousetrap sentence echoes Daniel Webster’s words 
about Charles Emerson, spoken thirty-five years earlier. 

Bradley, Sculley. “Lowell, Emerson, and the Pioneer.” AL, XIX, 231-244 
(Nov., 1947). 

An account of the hitherto unrecorded connection between Lowell’s 
Pioneer and the Dial under Emerson, an estimate of the cost of 
Lowell’s venture into the field of periodical publication, and a recon- 
sideration of the reasons generally given for the sudden end of the 
Pioneer. 

W., R. “Shelley, Emerson, and Sir William Osler.” N&Q, CXC, 120-121 
(March 23, 1946). 

Emerson’s remarks on machinery in his Journal for 1848 had al- 
ready been made by Shelley in his “Defence of Poetry” (1821), but 
Emerson did anticipate Sir William Osler in other remarks in the 
same volume. 

[HarL, James] Donald, David. “The Autobiography of James Hall, 
Western Literary Pioneer.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., LVI, 
295-305 (July, 1947). 

An abridged version of this newly edited autobiographical sketch 
was published in the Duyckincks’ Cyclopaedia of American Literature. 

[ Harris, G. W.] Day, Donald. “The Life of George Washington Har- 
ris.” Tenn, Hist. Quar., VI, 3-38 (March, 1947). 

A detailed biographical and bibliographical essay, based largely on 
primary sources. 

[Hawruorne, NaruanieL] Hawthorne, Manning. “Aunt Ebe: Some 
Letters of Elizabeth M. Hawthorne.” NEQ, XX, 209-231 (June, 1947). 

Elizabeth Hawthorne did not attempt to spoil her famous brother, 
although she was fully aware of his pre-eminence. 

. “A Glimpse of Hawthorne’s Boyhood.” Essex Inst. Hist. Col., 
LXXXIII, 178-184 (April, 1947). 

Lucy Ann Bradley’s account of Hawthorne’s boyhood (New York 
Observer, Aug. 4, 1887) contains vivid pictures of the novelist’s 
youth which have the “ring of truth.” 

Wegelin, Christof. “Europe in Hawthorne’s Fiction.” ELH, XIV, 219- 


245 (Sept., 1947). 
Hawthorne did not, like Irving and many of Irving’s contempo- 
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raries, approach Europe primarily in the spirit of a romantic pilgrim- 
age: “Linking the question of the Old World with the problem of 
morals, he turned to a careful comparison of values—to weighing the 
moral burden against the aesthetic wealth both of which resulted 
from the European past.” 
| Hotes, O. W.] Fitz, Reginald. “President Eliot and Dr. Holmes Leap 
Forward.” Harvard Lib. Bul., 1, 212-220 (Spring, 1947). 
Holmes and the development of the Harvard Medical School. 
Roditi, Edouard. “Oliver Wendell Holmes as Novelist.” Ariz. Quar., 
I, 22-33 (Winter, 1945). 
- [Invinc, Wasuincron] Blanck, Jacob. “Salmagundi and Its Publisher.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLI, 1-32 (First Quar., 1947). 

A bibliographical examination of Salmagundi, with notes on its 
publisher, David Longworth. 

Folsom, Merrill. “Irving’s Restored Home Opens to Public at Tarry- 
town.” N. Y. Times, Oct. 2, 1947, p. 29C. 

Kirby, Thomas. “Irving and Moore: A Note on Anglo-American Lit- 
erary Relations.” MLN, LXII, 251-255 (April, 1947). 

A new letter from Moore to Irving, about 1829-1830, is printed as 
further evidence of the latter’s interest in and assistance to the English 
poet. 

Seigler, Milledge B. “Washington Irving to William C. Preston: An 
Unpublished Letter.” AL, XIX, 256-259 (Nov., 1947). 

A hitherto unpublished letter, dated July 13, 1852, from Irving to 
his companion on a ten-week tour of Scotland in 1817, consisting 
mainly of reminiscences of that adventure. 

Zinsser, William K. “Ghosts No Longer Haunt the Hudson Valley.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 5, 1947, p. 14C. 

“Stories Washington Irving Wrote, based on Dutch Legends of 
Sleepy Hollow Recalled as Writer’s Home, Sunnyside, Is Opened to 
Public. . . .” 

[LoncreLLow, H. W.] Arms, George. “‘Moby-Dick’ and ‘The Village 
Blacksmith.” N&Q, CXCII, 187-188 (May 3, 1947). 

Chapter CXII of Moby-Dick, entitled “The Blacksmith,” may be a 
satirical counterpoise to Longfellow’s sentimental “The Village Black- 
smith.” l 

Hastings, William. “Longfellow’s Influence on Musical Composition.” 
Etude, LV, 433-434 (July, 1937). 

Contains a list of Longfellow’s works which have been set to music. 

Johnson, Carl L. “Longfellow’s Beginnings in Foreign Languages.” 
NEQ, XX, 317-328 (Sept, 1947). 
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Longfellow’s first French grammar has now been identified as 
The Parisian Master, by M. Guelfi Borzacchini. The poet’s later 
studies in foreign languages were not merely searchings for inspira- 
tion: he loved them for what they were, not only for what he could 
make of them. 

Hawthorne, Manning, and Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. “The 
Origin of Longfellow’s Evangeline.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am. XLI, 
165-203 (Third Quar., 1947). 

The sources and composition of Evangeline. 

[Loveyoyr, E. P.] Palmer, Norman D. “The Conversion of Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy and Its Results.” Colby Lib. Quar., 2d ser, pp. 53-58 (Nov. 
1947). 

Elijah Lovejoy, “the first American martyr to the Freedom of the 
Press,” opposed slavery as a Christian editor of the St. Louis Observer 
until his press was attacked and he was killed by a mob on November 
7 1837. 

[Lowex1, J. R.] Bradley, Sculley. “Lowell, Emerson, and the Pioneer.” 
AL, XIX, 231-244 (Nov., 1947). 

See Emerson above. 

[Metvittz, Herman] Arms, George. ““Moby-Dick’ and ‘The Village 
Blacksmith.’” N&Q, CXCII, 187-188 (May 3, 1947). 

See LoncreLLow above. 

Baker, Carlos. “Of Art and Artifacts.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., LII, 2 
(Aug. 10, 1947). 

Moby-Dick is a first-rate novel because Melville realized that the 
novel of genuine excellence must include the substance of things as 
well as the substance of thought. 

Blanck, Jacob. “News from the Rare Book Sellers.” Pub. Week., CLII, 
B122 (Aug. 23, 1947). 

Bibliographical details on the three issues of the first edition of 
Moby-Dick. 

Feltenstein, Rosalie. “Melville’s ‘Benito Cereno.” AL, XIX, 245-255 
(Nov., 1947). 

An attempt to remedy the inadequate critical treatment hitherto ac- 
corded Melville’s tale and to show, through an examination of the way 
in which Melville treats his sources and an examination of the factual 
level and the level of symbolic significance, that it demonstrates his 
mastery of form. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “Melville Defends Typee.” More Books, XXII, 203- 
208 (June, 1947). 

First printing of a letter by Melville, dated May 23, 1846, offering 
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an article to substantiate the truthfulness of the narrative in Typee: 
Toby Greene’s unexpected substantiation probably explains why Mel- 
* villes article was never published. 
Hayford, Harrison. “The Significance of Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letters.” 
ELH, XII, 299-310 (Dec., 1947). 

The “Agatha” letters “throw light on the problem of Melville's i in- 
tentions in writing Pierre.” 

Hillway, Tyrus. “Melville’s Art: One Aspect.” MLN, LXI, 477-480 
(Nov., 1947). 

Melville was “not a literary inventor but an assimilator”: when he 
had finished Moby-Dick in 1851 he had emptied his reservoir of ex- 
perience and reading—the two elements which, with transcendental 
speculations, comprise his early books. 

von Abele, Rudolph. “Melville and the Problem of Evil.” Am. Merc., 
LXV, 592-598 (Nov., 1947). 

Melville’s stern morality, a social, almost Spinozistic morality, was 
based upon the need of choosing those actions which result in the 
least evil: “‘As well hate a seraph as a shark. Both were made by the 
same hand.’ This, after all, is the answer to the problem; it is Mel- 
ville’s final reconciliation with the world.” 

Williams, Stanley T. “ ‘Follow Your Leader’: Melville’s ‘Benito Cereno.’” 
Va. Quar. Rev., XXIII, 61-76 (Winter, 1947). 

Leading characters follow inner impulses of their natures: Delano, 
complacent towards the presence of good or evil; Don Benito, over- 
come by the presence of evil; and Babo, the symbol of evil itself. The 
plan shows that Melville is not a “formless, prolix author incapable of 
sharp patterns.” 

Wright, Nathalia. “A Source for Melville’s ‘Clarel’: Dean Stanley's 
‘Sinai and Palestine?” MLN, LXII, 110-116 (Feb., 1947). & 

“Melville found in Sinai and Palestine not only confirmation of 
his own observations of the scene and support for his own spiritual 
longings, but a rationalization of the discrepancy between the reality 
and the ideal which he, too, tried to make.” 

[Poe, E. A.] Babler, O. F. “Czech Translations of Poe’s ‘Raven.’” 
N&Q, CXCII, 235 (May 31, 1947). 

Seven translations are listed between 1869 and 1946. 

Davila, Carlos. “Poe y el centenario de la novela policíaca.” America, 
XXXIII, 21-23 (April-May-June, 1947). 

Ghiselin, Brewster. “Reading Sprung Rhythms.” Poetry,.LXX, 86-93 
(May, 1947). 

Gerard Manley Hopkins early distinguished the dipodic character 
of Poe’s “The Raven.” 
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Mabbott, T. O. “Palindromes (and Edgar Poe).” N&Q, CXCI, 238- 
239 (Nov. 30, 1947). 

[Mabbott, T. O.] “Olybrius.” “An Early: Discussion of Poe.” N&Q; 
CXCI, 102 (Sept. 7, 1947). 

Discussion of Poe in the introduction to L. A. Norton’s The Resto- 
ration, A Metrical Romance of Canada (Chicago, 1851) is “interesting 
as evidence of widespread admiration of Poe in the West.” 

_ [Reap, T. B.] Ford, Harvey S. “Thomas Buchanan Read and the Civil 
War: The Story of ‘Sheridan’s Ride.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. 
Quar. LVI, 215-227 (July, 1947). 

The genesis of one of the most popular of Civil War poems. 

[Rocers, N. P.] Adams, Robert. “Nathaniel Peabody Rogers: 1794-1846.” 
NEQ, XX, 365-376 (Sept., 1947). 

Rogers used the weapon of “moral annoyance” in his incisive abo- 
litionist writings and his speculative socialism. 

[Simms, W. G.] Stone, Edward. “ ‘Caleb Williams’ and ‘Martin Faber’: 
A Contrast.” MLN, LXII, 480-483 (Nov., 1947). 

Simms, though admitting that his story belonged to the same 
species as Caleb Williams, denied any imitation; hence to treat Martin 
Faber as a mere Godwinian tale is to treat it too cavalierly. 

[THoreav, H. D.] Anon. “Thoreau’s Cabin Site Marked with Granite at 
Walden Pond.” Boston Herald, July 13, 1947. 

Babcock, Franklin L. “Thoreau’s House.” N. Y. Herald Tribune, Sept. 
4, 1947. 

A letter to the editor correcting errors in an article by Harry P. 
Leviero; see below. 

Burnham, Philip E., and Collins, Carvel. “Contributions to a Bibliog- 
raphy of Thoreau, 1938-1945—Part II.” Bul. Bibl, XIX, 37-39 (Jan. 
April, 1947). 

Carberg, Warren. “Thoreau Fame Still Expands.” Boston Post, July 
27, 1947. 

A long essay on Thoreau’s present-day influence. 

Burroughs, Julian. “Burroughs and Thoreau.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 
21, p. 2 (Oct., 1947). 

A digest of a lecture which John Burroughs’s son delivered at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York in the spring of 
1946. 

Davies, John. “A Letter from England.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 21. 
pp. 2-3 (Oct., 1947). 

Comments on recently published Thoreauana and on Thoreau’s 
reputation in England: “I am sorry to say he is zot widely read 
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here. . . . I tremble for the constitution of your United States should 
Thoreau become anything like popularly understood.” 
w——. “Thoreau and the Ethics of Food.” Vegetarian Messenger, 
XLIV, 40-41 (Feb., 1947). 
A British article on Thoreau as a vegetarian. 
H. C. C. “Walden Centenary.” N. Y. Sun, Sept. 6, 1947. 

Letter to the editor giving a lengthy account of Thoreau’s leaving 
Walden Pond. 

Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography.” Thoreau 
Soc. Bul., No. 21, p. 4 (Oct., 1947). 

. “The Significance of Thoreau’s Walden.” Humanist, V, 115- 
121 (Autumn, 1945). 

Jones, Paul. “Thoreau Anniversary.” N. Y. Herald Tribune, Sept. 6, 
1947- 

Leviero, Harry P. “Walden Pond Preserves Site Thoreau Used as a 
Sanctuary.” N. Y. Herald Tribune, Aug. 31, 1947. 

See Babcock above. 

Mordell, Albert. “Roosevelt and Thoreau.” SRL, XXX, 23 (Sept. 13, 
1947). 

Thoreau’s “Nothing is so much to be feared as fear” seems a 
predecessor of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s well-known admonition that 
we have nothing to fear but fear itself. 

Teale, Edwin Way. “Thoreau’s Walden.” Life, XXIII, 70-71, 73 (Sept. 
22, 1947). 

An illustrated essay on the pond in autumn. 

Watson, Ella. “Thoreau Visits Plymouth.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., No. 21, 
p. 1 (Oct., 1947). 

A hitherto unpublished paper by the daughter of Thoreau’s good 
friend and fellow-Harvardian, B. M. Watson. 

Weiss, John. “Weiss on Thoreau.” Thoreau Soc. Bul, No. 21, p. 3 
(Oct., 1947). 

An excerpt from a “Poem Read at the Annual Dinner of the 
Class of Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Six” by Thoreau’s friend and 
classmate, John Weiss. 

[ Wurrrier, J. G.] Scott, Kenneth. “The Source of Whittier’s ‘The Dead 
Ship” ” Am. Nept., VI, 223-227 (July, 1946). 

[Miscettangous] Marshall, Eleanor W. “The Weston Playhouse: Re- 
gional Drama Centre.” Vermont Quar., XV, 121-124 (April, 1947). 

Weston’s interest in dramatics dates from the theatricals in town 
taverns in the 1820’s and is marked by production of Tyler’s The Con- 
trast and other early native dramas. 
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Mershon, Grace Lucille Olmstead. “The Kingston, New Jersey, Library 
of 1812.” Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc, LXV, 100-103 (April, 1947). 

. Brief account of an early subscription library. . 

McDavitt, Elaine E. “The Beginnings of Theatrical Activities in De- 
troit.” Mich. Hist, XXXI, 35-47 (March, 1947). 

Peterson, William J. “Beginnings of Journalism in Iowa.” Iowa Jour. 
Hist. and Pol., XLV, 261-289 (July, 1947). 

Schneider, Herbert W. “A Century of Romantic Imagination in Amer- 
ica.” Philos.-Rev., LVI, 351-356 (July, 1947). 

Sutton, Walter. “Cincinnati as a Publishing and Book Trade Centre, 
1796-1830.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., LVI, 117-143 (April, 
1947). 

Twaddell, Elizabeth. “The American Tract Society, 1814-1860.” Church 
Hist., XV, 116-132 (June, 1946). 

Tryon, W. S. “Book Distribution in Mid-Nineteenth Century America: 
Illustrated by the Publishing Records of Ticknor and Fields, Boston.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLI, 210-230 (Third Quar., 1947).. 

Winkler, E. W. “The First Book Printed in Texas.” Univ. Texas Lib. 
Chron., Il, 183-186 (Spring, 1947). 

A Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts in Colonization 
was published by Godwin B. Cotten in San Filipe de Austin in No- 
vember, 1829. 

II. 1870-1900 

{Apams, Henry] Cater, Harold Dean. “Henry Adams Reports on a 
German Gymnasium.” Am. Hist. Rev, LIH, 59-74 (Oct, 1947). 

Two hitherto unpublished letters, written originally for publication 

_ while Adams was in Dresden in 1859, describing the Gymnasium in 
which he had enrolled in Berlin in order to learn German. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “Henry Adams and the Modern Spirit.” Dal- 
housie Rev., XXVII, 299-309 (Oct., 1947). 

[Apams, Nerrre] Fay, Barbara Brice. “An Iowa Bluestocking.” Palimp- 
sest, XXVIII, 334-342 (Nov., 1947). 

The life and occasional writings of a descendant of John Quincy 
Adams. 

[Atcorr, L. M.] Sears, William P., Jr. “Educational Theories of Louisa 
May Alcott.” Dalhousie Rev., XXVII, 327-334 (Oct. 1947). 

[Catuerwoop, M. H.] Anon. “The Illinois Bookshelf: Spanish Peggy. 
A Story of Young Illinois, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood.” Jour. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., XL, 82-84 (March, 1947). 

Biographical remarks on Mrs. Catherwood as an Illinois writer 
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and depicter of its early life, with excerpts from her novel Spanish 
_ Peggy. l 
[Cremens, S. L.} Anon. “Unpublished Twain Letter.” Mark Twain 
Quar., VIII, 19 (Spring-Summer, 1947). 

To Henry Miller, general superintendent of the Burlington Rail- 
road, on June 17, 1902, in response to word that a station had been 
named for Clemens. 

Booth, Bradford A. “Mark Twain’s Friendship with Emeline Beach.” 
AL, XIX, 219-230 (Nov., 1947). 

Letters recording a friendship of some forty years. 

Brownell, George Hiram. “That Picture of ‘St. Louis Hotel’ in ‘Life 
on the Mississippi. ” Twainian, VI, 1-3 (Sept.-Oct., 1947). 

. “Third Letter of ‘American Travel Letters,’ Series II.” Twain- 
ian, VI, 3-4 (Sept-Oct., 1947). 

Clemens, Cyril. “Twain’s Southern Relative, Jeremiah Clemens.” Mark 
Twain Quar., VIII, 13-14 (Spring-Summer, 1947). 

Dickinson, Leon T. “Marketing a Best-Seller: Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLI, 107-122 (Second Quar., 1947). 

Mark Twain and the American Publishing Company engineered 
a remarkable promotion campaign. 

Donner, Stanley T. “Mark Twain as a Reader.” Quar. Jour. Speech, 
XXXIII, 308-311 (Oct., 1947). 

In his many public readings Mark Twain was: popular with audi- 
ences and earned considerable money:*he combined extemporizing 
and quotation from memory. 

Fremersdorff, Ellen H. “Mark Twain in Australia.” Mark Twain Quar., 
VIII, 20 (Spring-Summer, 1947). ` 

Laverty, Carroll D. “The Genesis of The Mysterious Stranger.” Mark 
Twain Quar., VIII, 15-19 (Spring-Summer, 1947). 

The germinal idea for The Mysterious Stranger was a moral tale 
of the same name in McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide and Fifth Reader 
(1841) by Jane Taylor, a fairly well-known English writer of stories 
for children. 

Parsons, Coleman O. “The Devil and Samuel Clemens.” Va. Quar. 
Rev., XXIII, 582-606 (Autumn, 1947). 

Twain's guilt complex, rooted in his relations with his brother 
James, and his mother, produced psychic malaise; his search for the 
cause of mortal misery was delayed by his moral sense; and his only 
defense was in the relativity of morals: “A Promethean protest against 
human limitations issued constantly from his lips. He was chained 
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to a rock no less by the irreconcilability of his simple ideals and his 
complex wants than by man-made codes.” 

Robinson, Marie J. “Mark Twain Lecturer.” Mark Twain Quar., VAIL, 
1-12 (Spring-Summer, 1947). 

An interpretation of Mark Twain “as a lecturer, a man who con- 
versely enjoyed his ‘brief hour upon the stage’ and hated the incon- 
veniences of getting there; one whose speaking style was outstanding 
because it was actually conversation, and whose writing style is out- 
standing because it approximated his speaking”; as a successful 
lecturer who lectured principally for the money which he could earn. 

Wecter, Dixon. “The Love Letters of Mark Twain.” 4t. Mo., CLXXX, 
33-39 (Nov., 1947). 

Mark Twain’s love letters to Olivia Langdon reveal the “soul side” 
that a man “shows a woman when he loves her.” 

{Dicxinson, Emmy] Graves, Louise B. “The Likeness of Emily Dick- 
inson.” Harvard Lib. Bul., I, 248-251 (Spring, 1947). 

A discussion of the seven attempts to convey in picture something 
of the poet’s elusive charm indicates that the work of the miniature 
painter, Laura C. Hills, was “sympathetic” rather than “synthetic.” 

Larrabee, A. “Three Studies in Modern Poetry.” Accent, II, 115-121 
(Winter, 1943). 

On Emily Dickinson, Hart Crane, and T. S. Eliot. 

Marcellino, Ralph. “Simonides and Emily Dickinson.” Class. Jour., 
XLII, 140 (Dec., 1946). 

{Howe, S. G.] Bennett, Whitman. “No Stuffed Shirts.” Pub. Week., 
CLI, B513-B515 (June 14, 1947). 

A defense of our nineteenth-century “Founding Authors” against 
the charge of stodginess, using Dr. S. G. Howe’s championship of the 
Greek Revolution as a text. 

{Howets, W. D.] Gibson, William M. and Arms, George. “Bibliog- 
raphy of William Dean Howells.” Parts VII-X. .Bul. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib, LI, 341-345, 384-388, 431-457, 486-512 (May, June, July, Aug. 
1947). 

[James, Henry] Anon. “The Heiress: Play Based on James’s Novel Joins 
Broadway’s String of Sober Hits.” Life, XXIII, 149-150, 153 (Nov. 3, 
1947). 

An illustrated account and summary of the adaptation of Washing- 
ton Square made by. Ruth and Augustus Goetz. 

Auden, W. H. “Henry James’s “The American Scene?” Horizon, XV, 


77-90 (Feb., 1947). 
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Heilman, R. B. “The Freudian Reading of “The Turn of the Screw.’” 
MLN, LXIII, 433-445 (Nov., 1947). 

` A review of the Freudian interpretation of the story, beginning 
with Edna Kenton’s article, “Henry James to the Ruminant Reader,” 
Arts, VI, 245-255 (November, 1924), discovers no valid evidence for . 
this reading. 

Oliver, Clinton. “Henry James as a Social Critic.” Antioch Rev., VII, 
243-258 (Summer, 1947). 

Though his world view can be criticized as incomplete and one- 
sided, it is wrong to say that James was “largely oblivious to social 
problems”: “he saw the crucial role of money and property as central 
motivating forces in the modern world.” 

Putt, S. Gorley. “A Henry James Jubilee, II.” Cornhill, CLX, 284-297 
(Spring, 1947). 
Critical notes on The Bostonians and The Princess Casamassima. 
Roberts, Morris. “Henry James’s Final Period.” Yale Rev., XXXVII, 
60-67 (Autumn, 1947). 

James’s late fiction is mature in its satire, its motivation, its at- 
tempt to do full justice to the subject, its emphasis on good story- 
telling, its attention to judgments, and its love of life. 

Waldock, A. J. A. “Mr. Edmund Wilson and ‘The Turn of the Screw.’” 
MLN, LXII, 331-334 (May, 1947). 

Mr. Wilson’s thesis, published originally as “The Abiri of 
Henry James,” Hound & Horn, VIL, 385-406 (April-June, 1934), and 
republished in The Triple Thinkers (1936), that James’s story is a study 
of a frustrated spinster is “quite untenable”— “there are details within 
the story itself that decisively negative it.” 

[James, Witt1aM] Levinson, Ronald B. “Sigwart’s Logik and William 
James.” Jour. Hist. Ideas, VIIL, 475-483 (Oct, 1947). 

[Jewetr, Saran Orne] Weber, Carl J. “New England through French 
Eyes Fifty Years Ago.” NEQ, XX, 385-396 (Sept., 1947). 

The first printing of four letters written by Miss Jewett to arrange 
a visit of a French friend to the Shaker community at Alfred, Maine, 
in 18 

jo F. Z. C.] Holbrook, Stewart H. “Life and Times of Ned Bunt- 
line.” Am. Merc., LXIV, 599-605 (May, 1947). 

A survey of the career of the “inventor” of the dime novel and of 
the character of “Buffalo Bill.” 

[Merriit, Sruarr] Chinard, Gilbert. “Letters of Stuart Merrill to Rud- 
mose Brown.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron, VII, 168-171 (June, 


1947). 
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Description of the contents of a group of Stuart Merrill’s letters 
which, when published in full, will be valuable for a study of the Sym- 
bolist movement in poetry. - 

|Murrrez, M. N.] Wright, Nathalia. “A Note on the Setting of Mary 
Noailles Murfree’s ‘The “Harnt” That Walks Chilhowee.’” MLN, 
LXII, 272 (April, 1947). 

Details of description appear to localize the story on Chilhowee 
Mountain in Blount County, Tennessee, which is perhaps evidence 
that Miss Murfree knew that territory before her visit of the autumn 
of 1885, when she gathered material for The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

[Nosrr, L. L.] Burklund, Carl E. “An Early Michigan Poet: Louis Le- 
grand Noble.” Mich. Hist, XXXI, 192-199 (June, 1947). 

[Norris, Franx] Cowley, Malcolm. “Naturalism’s Terrible McTeague.” 
New Rep, CXVI, 31-33 (May 5, 1947). 

Norris’s last two books often decline “into muzzy sentiments and 
fine writing,” but McTeague still has vitality and clear-sightedness: 
in it is the first Americanized naturalism. 

Duffus, R. L. “Norris in Retrospect.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., LU, 5 
(June 8, 1947). 

A review-article which presents Norris as a realist who never got 
over being a romanticist, but who had something which many modern 
realists lack—a species of faith. 

[Parkman, Francis] McGloin, John B. “Francis Parkman on the 
Jesuits.” Hist. Bul., XXV, 57-59 (March, 1947). 

[Prut-aps, D. G.] Filler, Louis. “An American Odyssey: The Story of 
Susan Lenox.” Accent, I, 22-29 (Summer, 1941). 

[Suiiazer, B. P.] Coleman, Rufus A. “Trowbridge and Shillaber.” 
NEQ, 232-246 (June, 1947). i 

John Townsend Trowbridge did all he could to help Shillaber after 
the latter's reputation had passed away. 

[ Tass, J. B.] [Mabb&tr, T. O.| “Olybrius.” “A New Poem by Father 
Tabb.” N&Q, CXC, 166 (April 20, 1946). 
Reprinted from Catalogue No. 84, item 380, of the Bodley Book 
Shop, New York. 
| TrowsripcE, J. T.] Coleman, Rufus A. “Trowbridge and Shillaber.” 
NEO, XX, 232-246 (June, 1947). 
See SmLLABeR above. 
| Wioraax, Warr} Anon. “Backward Glances.” TLS, Oct. 4. 1947 
p- 507- i 

“What is distinctive in Whiman’s work is neither the inspiration 

nor the intention; it is the performance.” 
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——. “Poets in Politics.” TLS, May 10, 1947, p. 225. 
To Whitman the political scene must also be the poetic scene, ex- 
> pressing the national spirit: he would have wished “to be known as a 
democrat before a poet.” f 
Adams, Charles M. “Whitman’s Use of ‘Grass? ” Am. N&Q, VI, 167- 
168 (Feb., 1947). 

A speculation and an inquiry as to how Whitman came to call 
blades of grass “leaves.” 

Blanck, Jacob. “News from the Rare Book Sellers.” Pub. Week., CLIII, 
B2or-B202 (Sept. 27, 1947). 

A description of the forthcoming Whitman exhibit by Baker and 
Brooks, containing a rather detailed account of the four-page pam- 
phlet regarding the horse and buggy presented to Whitman in Septem- 
ber, 1885. 

Begg, Edleen. “Larks, Purple Cows, and Whitmania.” Univ. Texas Lib. 
Chron., Il, 190-192 (Spring, 1947). 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Walt Whitman: The Philosopher.” New Rep., 
CXVII, 29-31 (Sept. 29, 1947). 

“The picture of Whitman as a democratic sage and prophet,.the 
healthy, sane and purely native embodiment of his own poems, has 
been convenient to historians and flattering to the national spirit, but 
it will have to be abandoned”: his only exercise in consecutive think- 
ing was “Democratic Vistas.” 

. “Whitman: The Poet.” New Rep., CXVII, 27-30 (Oct. 20, 1947). 

Whitman had only three great periods: 1855-1856, 1859-1860, and 
1865-1873; but after “Song of Myself” we find “the same shopworn 
quality in passage after passage.” 

Fletcher, Edward G. “‘Pioneers! O Pioneers?” AL, XIX, 259-26: 
(Nov., 1947). 

The poem does not fit a trochaic pattern; its regularity is a regu- 

larity of stanzaic form. 

| Miscetrangous] Braden, Waldo W. “College Oratory in the Nineties.” 
Palimpsest, XXVIII, 343-349 ( Nov., 1947). 

Fisch, Max H. “Evolution in American Philosophy.” Philos. Rev.. 
LVI, 357-373 (July. 1947). 

O'Connor, William Van. “The Aesthetic Emphasis before the Moderns.” 
New Mexico Quar. Rev.. XVII, 5-16 (Spring, 1947). 

A thin line of artists in the Jamesian tradition has made the work 
of their successors possible and easier; that a tradition has been main- 
tained is indicated by the eagerness with which Auden, Pound, Eliot. 
Hart Crane, and other modern poets have turned to James, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Emily Dickinson, Henry Adams. and a few others. 
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Phillips, James Duncan. “Recollections of Houghton Mifin Company 
Fifty Years Ago.” Pub. Week, CLIL, 2165-2167 (Nov. 1, 1947). 
Smith, Cecil. “The Road to Musical Comedy.” Theatre Arts, XXX, 

54-59 (Nov., 1947). 
Stern, Madeleine B. “The Leslies of Publishers: Row.” Pub. Week., 
CLII, B233-B237 (Oct. 11, 1947). 
The publishing careers of Frank Leslie (1821-1880) and his wife 
(d. 1914), who had her name legally changed to that of her husband 
after his death and who continued his activities as a publisher of 
magazines and books (and whose fourth husband was William Wilde, 
the brother of Oscar Wilde). 
Weber, Carl J. “New England through French Eye Fifty Years Ago.” 
NEQ, XX, 385-396 (Sept, 1947). 
See Jewerr above. 


IV. 1900-1947 

[Anperson, MaxwerL] Steiner, Pauline, and Frenz, Horst. “Anderson 
and Stallings’ What Price Glory? and Carl Zuckmayer’s Rivalen.” 
Ger. Quar., XX, 239-251 (Nov., 1947). 

Compares the German adaptation of What Price Glory? with its 
original and discusses the changes in structure, characters, and point 
of view. 

[ ANDERSON, SHERWoopD] Sutton, William A. “Sherwood Anderson: The 
Clyde Years.” Northwest Ohio Quar, XIX, 99-114 (July, 1947). 

Reflections of Anderson’s boyhood and youth in Clyde, Ohio, in 
Winesburg. 

Trilling, Lionel. “The World of Sherwood Anderson: Re-examining the 

Material of His Art—and Some of His Strange Inhibitions.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev., LII, 1, 67-69 (Nov. 9, 1947). 
_ A review-article which finds that Anderson never realized that 
the moment of enlightenment should not be merely celebrated, but 
that the act of will should be translated into an act of mind, and that 
his failure to realize that he was in a dissident tradition that had al- 
ready stated much of what he had to say resulted in his expressing little 
more than “the surprise of his own discoveries.” 

{Brinnin, J. M.] Theobald, John. “The World in a Cross Word.” Poetry, 
LXXI, 82-90 (Nov., 1947). 

An analysis of John Brinnin’s “The Worm in the Whirling Cross,” 
a poem which “appeals as an enthralling conundrum.” 

[BromrieLp, Louis} Bromfield, Louis. “A Case of Literary Sickness.” 
SRL, XXX, 7-8, 30 (Sept. 13, 1947). 

Our “unsettled and disturbing times,” the lack of creative criticism, 
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Hollywood, and the book clubs share responsibility for the failure of 

contemporary fiction. 

` [Rourcess, GeLerr] Begg, Edleen. “Larks, Purple Cows, and Whitmania.” 
Univ. Texas Lib. Chron., Il, 190-192 (Spring, 1947). 

[Catpwet, Erskine] Ferguson, Otis. “Story-Teller’s Workshop.” e- 
cent, I, 170-173 (Spring, 1941). 

[Carner Wira] Kohler, Dayton. “Willa Cather: 1876-1947.” Coll. 
Eng., IX, 8-18 (Oct., 1947). 

A critical estimate of Miss Catheér’s work and a statement of her 
position with the present generation. 

Weber, Carl J. “Willa Cather’s Call on Housman.” Colby Lib. Quar., 
ser. 2, pp. 61-64 (Nov., 1947). 

Willa Cather’s denial that Housman received her rudely when she 
called (as a representative of “the Pittsburgh Shropshire Lad Club”) to 
pay homage to the poet: “Housman was not in the least rude, but very 
courteous and kind.” 

{CHampers, R. W.] Hornberger, Theodore. “American First Editions at 
TxU: V. Robert William Chambers (1865-1933).” Univ. Texas Lib. 
Chron. II, 193-195 (Spring, 1947). 

[Crang, Harr] Larrabee, A. “Three Studies in Modern Poetry.” Ac- 
cent, III, 115-121 (Winter, 1943). 

[Dretser, THEopore] Brown, Carroll T. “Dreiser’s Bulwark and Phila- 
delphia Quakerism.” Bul. Friends Hist. Assn, XXXV, 52-61 (Au- 
tumn, 1946). 

Sources and inaccuracies of the Quaker elements in Dreiser’s post- 
humous novel. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Sister Carrie’s Brother.” New Rep., CXVI, 23-25 
(May 26, 1947). 

Dreiser “would have been a great philosopher if he had acquired 
the art of thinking systematically . . . and a great writer if he had 
ever learned to write”: he was spokesman for the new social class 
then appearing in large American cities. 

. “The Slow Triumph of Sister Carrie.” New Rep., CXVI, 24-27 
(June 23, 1947). 

[Enor, T. S.] Battenhouse, Roy W. “Eliots “The Family Reunion’ as 

_ Christian Prophecy.” Christendom, X, 307-321 (Summer, 1945). 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison. “T. S. Eliot at the National Gallery.” 
Poetry, LXX, 328-329 (Sept., 1947). 

A description of Eliot’s public reading at the National Gallery in 
Washington, D. C. 

Cook, Albert. “Eliots Waste Land, III (Fire Sermon, 262-265).” Expl. 
VI, 7 (Oct., 1947). 
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Ferguson, Frances. “Action as Passion: Tristan and Murder ‘in the 
Cathedral.” Kenyon Rev., YX, 201-221 (Spring, 1947). 
Wagner's opera and Eliot’s play are “two dramatic works whigh - 
take ‘Passion’ as the clue to life and dramaturgy.” 
Hamilton, K. M. “Wasteland To-Day: Recent Tendencies in the Arts 
in England.” Dalhousie Rev, XXVII, 33-43 (April, 1947). 
Larrabee, A. “Three Studies in. Modern Poetry.” Accent, III, 115-121 
(Winter, 1943). 
Ransom, John Crowe. “Eliot and the Metaphysicals.” Accent, I, 148- 
156 (Spring, 1941). 
[Farre J. T.] Farrell, James T. “An Introduction to Two Novels.” 
Univ. Kansas City Rev., XIII, 217-224 (Spring, 1947). 
Originally designed for a proposed volume containing 4 World I 
Never Made and No Star Is Lost. 
[Frosr, Roser} Spitz, Leon. “Robert Frost’s Job Drama.” Am. He- 
brew, CLVII, 13, 89 (Sept. 12, 1947). 
The influence of scriptural thought on Frost’s 4 Masque of Reason. 
[Green, Juren | Brace, Marjorie. “The Case of Julien Green.” Accent, 
Il, 42-44 (Autumn, 1941). 
{Guntuer, Jonn} Bradley, Daniel F. “Gunther to Haddon to Harper.” 
Pub. Week., CLI, 43-44 (July 5, 1947). 
How the publishers solved the editorial and production problems 
involved in ‘getting Inside U. S. A. to the bookstores. 
{Hemineway, Ernest] Mecredy, Marjorie Banwell. “A Reported Trend 
in Novel Writing.” Dalhousie Rev, XXVI, 454-458 (Jan., 1947). 
Warren, Robert Penn. “Novelist-Philosophers—X: Hemingway.” Hori- 
zon, XV, 156-179 (April, 1947). 
[Hutyer, Rozerr} Hillyer, Robert. “Robert Hillyer.” Lyric, XXVII, 
59, 77-80 (Summer, 1947). i 
A brief introductory discussion of Hillyer’s life and achievement, 
plus a reminiscent article by the poet himself on the high points of 
his literary career. 
[Jerrers, Roginson] Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Poetry of Doom and 
Despair.” Humanist, VII, 69-76 (Autumn, 1947). 
[Kaurman, G. S.] Lembke, Russell W. “The George S. Kaufman Plays 
as Social History.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXII, 341-347 (Oct., 1947). 
In Kaufman’s plays, social history is “presented with vividness, 
economy, and significance.” 
[Lewss, Sincram] Flanagan, John T. “A Long Way to Gopher Prairie: 
Sinclair Lewis’s Apprenticeship.” Southwest Rev., XXXII, 403-413 
(Autumn, 1947). 
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The novels which Sinclair Lewis published before Main Street 

reveal something about the direction and the quality of his later fiction. 

$MacLeisH, Arcuisatp| Lash, Kenneth. “Myth and the Conquest of 
Mexico.” New Mexico Quar. Rev., XVII, 38-44 (Spring, 1947). 

Though MacLeish revealed in Conquistador a quality of myth- 
making in his story of Bernal Diaz, he chose to draw upon the myth 
rather than add to it. 

[Miiay, E. Sr. V.] Booth, Bradford A. “Millay’s Euclid Alone Has 
Looked on Beauty Bare.” Expl., VI, 5 (Oct., 1947). 

[Mixzzr, Henry] Brady, Mildred Edy. “The New Cult of Sex and An- 
archy.” Harper’s, CXCIV, 312-322 (April, 1947). 

A new literary Bohemia has sprung up in California since the 
war, with chief centers in Berkeley and Carmel headed by Henry 
Miller and his literary and aesthetic associates. 

Weiss, T. “Kenneth Patchen and Chaos as Vision.” Briarcliff Quar., 
IU, 127-134 (July, 1946). 

Kenneth Patchen and Henry Miller are too often chaotic, self- 
centered, and shallowly intellectual or prophetic. 

[O Nen, Eucene] Stamm, Rudolf. “The Dramatic Experiments of 
Eugene O'Neill.” Eng. Stud., XXVIII, 1-15 (Feb., 1947). 

Attempts to corrélate the philosophy in the most important plays, 
to discover reasons for O’Neil!l’s moving from one dramatic form to 
another, to approach the questions of whether his changing moods 
spring from the whim of a writer who covers the fact that he has 
nothing to say by his technical skill, whether they are the inevitable 
outcome of his unstable view of man and the world, whether they have 
personal significance only, or whether they symbolize the mental con- 
dition of one of the world’s leading nations. 

[Parcnen, KennetH] Weiss, T. “Kenneth Patchen and Chaos as Vision.” 
Briarcliff Quar., WI, 127-134 (July, 1946). 

See Mier above. 

[Porrer, K. A.] Sylvester, William A. “Selected and Critical Bibliog- 
raphy of the Uncollected Works of Katherine Anne Porter.” Bul. 
Bibl., XIX, 36 (Jan.-April, 1947). 

West, Ray B., Jr. “Katherine Anne Porter: Symbol and Theme in 
‘Flowering Judas?” Accent, VII, 182-188 (Spring, 1947). 

Religion and revolution are symbols which represent a means of 
dealing with the modern “wasteland,” but only when transformed 
by love. The theme is that “man cannot live divided by materialistic 
and spiritual values, nor can he live in the modern world either with- 
out faith or love.” 
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[Pounp, Ezra] Fitzgerald, Robert. “Mr. Pound’s Good Governors.” Ac- 
cent, I, 121-122 (Winter, 1941). 
[Rosinson, E. A.] Scott, Winfield Townley. “ ‘Great and Austere Poet.’ w 


Poetry, LXX, 94-98 (May, 1947). 
Perrine, Laurence. “Robinson’s Veteran Sirens.” Expl., VI, 13 (Nov. 


` 1947). 

White, William. “E. A. Robinson and A. E. Housman.” Colby Lib. 
Quar., ser. 2, pp. 42-43 (Aug., 1947). 

A previously unpublished letter (1917) in which Robinson refused 
to write an introduction to A Shropshire Lad because prose was diff- 
cult for him, because Housman would resent it, and because he did 
not want to burden the book with an introduction. 

[Satincer, Herman] Waggoner, Hyatt H. “The Angel of Our Thirst: 
Herman Salinger’s Romantic Sensibility.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., 
XIII, 189-192 (Spring, 1947). 

An analysis of the work of a contemporary poet: “ ‘Surburban love 
beneath a processed roof’ may yet find adequate expression among the 
not yet utterly hollow men.” 

[Sanrayana, Georce] Hazen, Benjamin F. “The Last Puritan.” Cronos, 
I, 1-5 (Summer, 1947). 

An informal discussion of Santayana’s philosophy and literary 
merits, with a short introduction by Santayana himself. 

[Srevens, Wattace] Gregory, Horace. “An Examination of Wallace 
Stevens in a Time of War.” Accent, III, 57-61 (Autumn, 1942). 
{Sruart, Jesse] Shelburne, Marguerite. “Jesse Stuart, Young Man of 

the Mountains.” Holland’s Mag., LXVI, 8-9 (Dec., 1947). 

[Tare, ALLEN] Mizener, Arthur. ““The Fathers’ and Realistic Fiction.” 
Accent, VII, 101-109 (Winter, 1947). 

[ Warren, R. P.] Cargill, Oscar. “Anatomist of Monsters.” Coll. Eng., 
IX, 1-8 (Oct., 1947). 

The current obsession of readers and writers with psychopathic 
characters is examined through the writings of Mr. Warren: “the mon- 
sters . . . have only entertainment value, have no moral support”; in 
making the monsters plausible, that is condoned which cannot be con- 
doned. 

{Wuire, W. A.] Pick, F. W. “A Great American Journalist.” Contemp. 
Rev., CLXXI, 27-31 (Jan., 1947). 

[ WituiaMs, TENNESSEE] Lewis, R. C. “A Playwright Named Tennessee.” 
N. Y. Times Mag., Dec. 7, 1947, pp. 19, 67, 69-70. 

“The author of ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ seeks ‘quiet truths’ 
in a world ‘lit by lightning.’ ” 
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[Witson, Epmunp| Anon. “Doubleday’s Appeal Heard in ‘Hecate 

County’ Case.” Pub. Week., CLI, 2499 (May 17, 1947). 
` [Winters, Yvor] Barrett, William. “Temptations of St. Yvor.” Kenyon 

Rev., 1X, 532-551 (Autumn, 1947). 

Winters may be classified as a philosophical critic, but it is difficult 
to define his antihedonistic position and his concept of the “moralistic 
critic”: his criticism is an example of the “wandering off of superior 
gifts into private byways.” 

[ Wotrz, Tuomas] Anon. “Edward Aswell Succeeds Perkins as Admin- 
istrator of Wolfe Estate.” Pub. Week., CLII, 531 (Aug. 9, 1947). 
Little, Thomas. “The Thomas Wolfe Collection of William B. Wis- 

dom.” Harvard Lib. Bul., I, 280-287 (Autumn, 1947). 

McGovern, Hugh. “A Note on Thomas Wolfe.” New Mexico Quar. 

Rev., XVII, 198-200 (Summer, 1947). 

Wolfe’s gift for words is “the greatest to appear in America since 
Melville.” 

Perkins, Maxwell E. “Thomas Wolfe.” Harvard Lib. Bul., 1, 269-279 

(Autumn, 1947). 

Reminiscence, and the reprinting of Wolfe’s last letter and Perkins’s 
reply to it. 

[Miscettangous] Anon. “Dorothy Canfield Fisher Speaks on Book 

Clubs.” Pub. Week., CLI, 2494-2496 (May 17, 1947). 

How the Book-of-the-Month Club makes its choices as told by a 
member of the Committee of Selection (see also Fisher, below). 

. “The Hour Glass.” Epoch, 1, 87-91 (Fall, 1947). 

“The market for novel-length serious fiction is respectable today,” 
but much remains to be done to bring together good readers and the 
many serious authors of good contemporary short stories and poems. 
“Maeterlinck Sues Dodd, Mead as His Sales Decline.” Pub. 

Week., CLII, 731-732 (Aug. 23, 1947). 

Abrahams, William. “The Disappearing Centre: Notes on Boston and 

Cambridge.” Horizon, XVI, 81-84 (Oct., 1947). 

Aldridge, John W. “The New Generation of Writers.” Harper’s, 

CXCV, 423-432 (Nov., 1947). 

The differences in experience and circumstances between the gen- 
eration which followed World War I and the present postwar genera- 
tion. 

Beyer, William. “The State of the Theatre.” School and Soc., LXVI, 

245, 325-328 (Sept. 27, Oct. 25, 1947). 

Bromfield, Louis. “A Case of Literary Sickness.” SRL, XXX, 7-8, 30 

(Sept. 13, 1947). 

See Bromrizip above. 
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Cowley, Malcolm. “The Little Magazines Growing Up.” N. Y. Times 
Book Rev., LII, 5, 35 (Sept. 14, 1947). 

A comparison of little magazines of the 1920's with those of tHE 
1930's. 

Dell, Floyd. “Rents Were Low in Greenwich Village.” Am. Merc. 
LXV, 662-668 (Dec., 1947). 

Recollections of the Village of 1913, with a lament for its vulgari- 
zation in later times. 

Farrell, James T. “The Social Obligations of the Novelist: 1. Is the 
Obligation to ‘State’ or ‘Society??” Humanist, VII, 57-62 (Autumn, 
1947). 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. “Book-Clubs.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., LI, 
297-319 (May, 1947). 

Discussion of the method of selection in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, with references to other popular book clubs. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “Marxism, Freudianism, and Modern Writing.” 

- Queen’s Quar., LIV, 297-310 (Autumn, 1947). 

. “The Problem of Evil in Modern Literature.” Southwest Rev., 
XXXII, 353-359 (Autumn, 1947). 

The literary radicals and liberals of yesteryear are still active, but 
their “radicalism” has taken a new form, a turning inward and, in 
some- cases, an adaptation of a mystical philosophy of salvation. 

Herzberg, Max J. “1946, Year of Doubt.” Eng. Jour., XXXVI, 109-115 
(March, 1947). 

Keller, Arnold F., Jr. “The Clergyman in Recent Fiction.” Lutheran 
Church Quar., XX, 193-198 (April, 1947). 

Levin, Harry. “America Discovers Bohemia.” Atl. Mo., CLXXX, 68-75 
(Sept., 1947). 

American Bohemians of the fin de siécle looked forward to the 
1920's, to a generation which would win the struggles they had 
initiated; they were not victims of the romantic agony, but couriers of 
critical realism. 

Millett, Fred B. “American Literature (1940-5).” English, VI, 170-176 
(Spring, 1947). 

A brief review. written for an English audience. 

Nathan, George Jean. “The Drama’s Four Horsemen.” Am. Merc., 
LXV, 455-460 (Oct., 1947). 

“The Four Horsemen of the contemporary American drama are 
Timeliness, Journalism, Cynicism and Laughs. They are responsible 
for the desolation in which the drama finds itself.” 

O’Connor, William Van. “New Magazines, Here and Abroad.” Poetry, 
LXXI. 104-107 (Nov., 1947). 
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Bricf comment on new literary -magazines: Death (New York), 

Broom (New York), Mainstream (a Marxist quarterly), American 

~~ Culture (which comes high—at $180 a year), the Gate (London), 
and Landfall, A New Zealand Quarterly. 

. “The Pre-Moderns in American Poetry.’ 
XVII, 5-16 (Spring, 1947). 

Putnam, Samuel. “Background to Flight.” Briarcliff Quar., Il, 100-117 
(July, 1946). 

Though American authors since Irving have fled American mate- 
rialism, the group which fled after World War 1 is of particular in- 
terest. 

Weaver, Robert Leigh. “The American Authors’ Authority.” Canadian 
Forum, XXVII, 133-134 (Sept., 1947). 

A report to Canadians on the proposed unionization of American 
writers. 

Wolpert, J. F. “Notes on the American Intelligentsia.” Partisan Rev., 
XIV, 472-485 (Sept.-Oct., 1947). 

American intellectuals may be divided into four groups: academic 
intellectuals, bohemians, bourgeois journalists, and communist ideolo- 
gists. Not the least of the intellectual evils of the present day is “the 
Ph.D. routine.” 


> 


New Mexico Quar., 





V. GENERAL 


Ahern, Patrick H. “The First Faculty of the Catholic University of 
America.” Catholic Hist. Rev, XXXII, 129-157 (July, 1947). 
Allen, Frederick L. “The American Magazine Grows Up.” Atl. Mo. 

CLXXX, 76-82 (Nov., 1947). 

A brief survey of the history of American periodicals since the 
founding of the Atlantic Monthly ninety years ago. 

Apsluer, Alfred. “Writers from Across the Sea.” Coll. Eng., IX, 19-24 
(Oct., 1947). 

The German émigré writers brought to America by the upheavals 
of the past fifteen years have enriched the culture of this country, but 
“as a group the German writers resident in America are doomed. 
They are a contradiction. Like many other alien clements before. thev 
will soon be dissolved in the great melting pot.” 

Blythe, LeGette. “North Carolina's Books aad Authors of the Year: 
A Review.” N. C. Hist. Rev, XXIV, 224-234 (April, 1947 

Commager, ae Steele. “Memoirs: The Personal Touch.” N.Y 
Times Book Rev.. LII, 1, 20 (Aug. 3, 1947). 

“American literature is not rich in memoirs as such, but exception- 
ally rich in those close-relations of the memoir—the diary and the 
autobiography,” chief examples of which are listed. 
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Cooley, Laura C. “The Los Angeles Public Library.” Hist. Soc. So. 
Calif. Quar., XXIII, 5-23 (March, 1941). 

Cowley, W. H. “‘AIl God’s Chillun Got Wings.’” School and S. ; 
LXVI, 145-150 (Aug. 30, 1947). 

A commencement address at Stanford University, which includes 
incidental references to American writers as critics of our national life. 

Dillon, George. “The ‘Little Magazine’ Gimmick.” Poetry, LXXI, 
41-44 (Oct., 1947). 

American literary periodicals “have stacked up pretty well, through 
the years, with their British and European contemporaries.” 

Dougherty, Charles T. “Novels of the Middle Border: A Critical Bib- 
liography for Historians.” Hist. Bul., XXV, 77-78, 85-88 (May, 1947). 

Fleming, John. “One Hundred Influential American Books Printed be- 
fore 1900.” Pub. Week., CLI, B353-B354 (April 26, 1947). 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “Documentary Poetry.” Ariz. Quar., III, 213-224 
(Autumn, 1947). 

Gorer, Geoffrey. “America and the World: A Psychological Study.” 
Cornhill, No. 972, pp. 401-416 (Autumn, 1947). 

A study of the modern American character, with minor references 
to American writers. 

Hogan, Peter E. “Americanism and the Catholic University of America.” 
Catholic Hist. Rev., XXXIII, 158-190 (July, 1947). 

Js W.H. “Modern American Fiction: Odd Words.” N&Q, CXCII, 304 
(July 12, 1947). 

Lamb, C. F. “Some Anglo-American Literary Contacts.” Quar. Rev., 
CCLXXXV, 247-258 (April, 1947). 

Lash, John S. “The American Negro and American Literature: A Check 
List of Significant Commentaries. Part II.” Bul. Bibl, XIX, 33-36 
(Jan.-April, 1947). 

Mims, Edwin. “A Semi-Centennial of North Carolina’s Intellectual 
Progress.” N. C. Hist. Rev, XXIV, 235-256 (April, 1947). 

Neuberger, Richard L. “Readers and Writers in Alaska.” N. Y. Times 
Book Rev., LII, 28 (Aug. 24, 1947). 

The traditional portrayer of the Far North has given Alaska only 
a “gingerly peek”; the Alaskans themselves are on the whole indiffer- 
ent to Alaskan literature. 

O'Connor, William Van. “The Isolation of the Poet.” Poetry, LXX, 
28-36 (April, 1947). l 

The isolation of the modern artist is a phenomenon that can be 
studied in terms of the personal lines of many poets and as a dominant 
theme in their writing. 
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Phillips, William. “Portrait of the Artist as an American.” Horizon, 
XVI, 12-19 (Oct., 1947). 

The editor of the Partisan Review explains America to an English 
audience in a special edition of Horizon, entitled Art on the American 
Horizon, to which also contribute W. H. Auden (on music), Jacques 
Barzun (on education), and William Abrahams (see IV. Misceia- 
NEuvs, above). 

Pollard, Lancaster. “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography.” Pacific North- 
west Quar, XXXVII, 143-154 (April, 1946); XXXVII, 157-185 
(April, 1947). 

Saunders, Lyle. “A Guide to the Literature of the Southwest.” New 
Mexico Quar. Rev., XVII, 118-125, 273-279 (Spring, Summer, 1947). 

A listing, “with as much thoroughness as time and resources per- 
mit,” of current materials on the Southwest. 

Shepherd, Esther. “The Tall Tale in American Literature.” Pacific 
Rev., ll, 405-416 (Dec., 1921). 

Sweet, William W. “Cultural Pluralism in the American Tradition.” 
Christendom, XI, 316-326, 501-508 (Summer, Autumn, 1947).. 

I, “The Colonial Contribution”; II. “Contributions from Northern 
and Central Europe.” 

Young, Vernon A. “Theatre: A Middle-Class Failure.” Ariz. Quar., 
TI, 197-206 (Autumn, 1947). 
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